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POLITE REPOSITORY; 
| oh - 


AMUSING COMPANION 


THE 


STORY or LUDOVISIO CARANTANI = 
_ AND HIS 


© TWO DAFGHTERS. | 

rund is no ſpecies of domeſtic tyranny ſo iniquitous 

ad oppreſſive, as that which unreaſonable parents 
frequently exerciſe over their children, in popiſh coun- 


tries, by forcing them into a ſtate of life to which they 


have no call. If children ought ever to be left to their 
own free choice, it is certainly when the ſhutting them up 
tor life in a conyent or monaſtry is under conſideration ; 
for God requires the conſecration of the heart, and to him 
that oblation alone, which is pure and voluntary, is an 
accepubie ie. e 


T x 


2 THE POLITE REPOSITORY; OR, 
| The following ſtory affords a ftriking example of the 


fatal conſequences of ſuch compulſion, and is too well at 
teſted to admit any doubt of its being true. 5 
Ludoviſio Carantani, a native of Vareſe, a city of the 
Milaneſe, had only two daughters by a wife who had 
drought him a conſiderable fortune: but that parental af- 
fection which ought to have been divided between them, 
was confined to the eldeſt, whoſe name was Victoria; 
though ſhe was not near ſo amiable as Olympia, her younger 
fiſter. This capricious preference was evident even in their 
infancy, Victoria enjoyed all the careſſes of her father, 
nor could her ſiſter obtain the leaſt token of his tenderneſs. 
or affection. Her mother's love indeed made her ſome 
amends for this indifference; but death having deprived 
her of this conſolation, ſhe was expoſed to numberleſs con- 
traditions, and ſuffered continual ill-treatment. Vic- 
toria's beauty, and the fortune which ſhe might expect 
from the wealth and partiality of her father, ſoon drew 
about her a great number of ſuitors ; and Carantani, that 
he might marry his favorite with the greater advantages, 
was determined to facrifice to her intereſt the happineſs of 
Olympia, whom he accordingly put into a convent, and 
cauſed a report to be ſpread that ſhe had reſolved upon a 
religious life. This report gained credit; the number of 
Victoria's lovers increaſed, among whom were gentle- 
men of the beſt families in the country. 3 
The father already congratulated himſelf upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of his ſcheme. As he had always treated the amiable 


Olympia with ſeverity, he was perſuaded that the would 


be ſoothed by the tranquillity of a convent, and think her- 
ſelf happy to have eſcaped the rudeneſs and neglect which 
ſhe ſuffered at home. Nor was he altogether miſtaken ; 


for at the ſolicitation of ſeveral of her relations who were 


devotees, and had been gained over by her father, ſhe con- 
ſented to take the habit of a novice or probationer in the 
monaſtery of San Martino. But there is a time of life when 
nature ſpeaks a 3 different from that of mo— 
naſtic devotion. Olympia, although young, lively, and of 
a complexion naturally amorous, was on the point of 
_ becoming the victim of her father's ambition, and her own 
e 5 inexperience 3 
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inexperience; but on the very day of the ceremony, ſhe 
faw amongſt the company aſſembled as uſual on theſe oc- 
cCaſions, an amiable cavalier, who had made a deep im- 
preſſion upon her heart. Immediately the thoughts of a 
convent became intolerable : and ſhe reflected with horror 
upon the ſacrifice which ſhe was juſt about to make, of all 
the 1 which ſhe might promiſe herſelf in the 
world. Vß 
The nuns and her devout relations, who ſoon perceived 
the alteration, endeavoured in vain to bring her back to 
her firſt reſolution. All the anſwer that they received 
from her, was, that her circumſtances being equal to thoſe 
of her ſiſter, ſhe had no inclination to facrihce herſelf to 
her ambition, or to the partiality of her father; that her 
deſign was to marry, and that ſhe entreated them to prevail 
upon her father to give her to a young cavalier of a very 
good family, by whom ſhe was perſuaded ſhe was greatly 
beloved. 5 %%% 8 
It is eaſy to imagine the aſtoniſnment of Carantani, 
when he was acquainted with a reſolution which quite 
fruſtrated the ſcheme he had formed for raiſing the fortune 
of his dear Victoria. He earneſtly entreated the nuns and 
his kinſwomen, to redouble their endeavours to make 
Olympia alter her reſolution. But theſe endeavours only 
enflamed her paſſion, and increaſed her diſguſt for a mo- 
naſtic life; nor did ſhe conceal her ſentiments even from 
her father, who came frequently to ſee her, in order to 
diſcover the effect of the remonſtrances of his friends; to 
_ theſe he added his own; but perceiving that this expediens 
did not ſucceed, he had recourſe to menaces, and aſſured 
her, that if ſhe did not reſolve upon a religious life, he 
would take her home again, where ſhe might expe& to 
be the moſt wretched of women. 
Olympia, who knew her father's unkindneſs by a long 
and cruel experience, did not doubt but he would keep. 
his word. Yet ſhe endeavoured fo mollify him by the 
moſt tender and pathetic expoſtulations ; but neither ar- 
guments, intreaty, nor tears made the leaſt impreſſion 
As by this change in Olympia's reſolution, the match 
of his Victoria was in danger of being broken off, her lover 
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growing cold and indifferent, in proportion as her fortune 
became precarious, Carantani was ſo much enraged, that 
the next time he viſited Olympia he told her, in a tranſ- 
port of fury, that if ſhe did not take the veil as ſoon as her 
noviciate expired, he would put her to death with his own 
hand. e . 
« If J die it ſhall not be by your hand,” replied his 
amiable dauMter, calmly, © I have often repreſented to 
you my averſion to a monaſtic life, yet you command me 
to ſacrifice myſelf to the fortune of my ſiſter, and to that 
exceſhve fondneſs which you have always ſhewn for her; 
and if it be impoſſible for me to prevail upon you to re- 
tract this command, you ſhall be obeyed, ſince my obedi- 
ence will ſpare you the crime which you threaten to com- 
mit againft me; but you and my ſiſter will have perpetual 
cauſe to regret the cruel ſacrifice which you oblige me to 
make you. She added, that he might, whenever he 
thought proper, order the neceſſary preparations for the 
ceremony; after which ſhe withdrew. Carantani, who 
probably did not know to what lengths deſpair might carry 
a young maid, when love has once ſeized on her heart, 
| Pleaſed himſelf with the thoughts of having made her 


Change her reſolution. He went with an air of triumph 


to carry the news to his dear Victoria and her lover, who 
were then together. They exulted greatly upon it, and 
now thought themſelves happy. EE ES, 
As the time appointed for 8 to take the veil was 
now near, Signor Carantani made all the uſual prepara- 


tions, and, as if he thought the unhappy victim knew not to 


whom ſhe was to be ſacrificed, he took meaſures for ſo- 
lemnizing the marriage of his eldeſt daughter at the ſame 
time. a F Ee ol og 
On the day preceding that which was fixed for this 
double ceremony, Olympia thought it her duty to make a 
laſt effort to ſoften her father, and if poſſible divert him 
trom fo barbarous a ſacrifice, For this purpoſe ſhe again 
reaſoned, ſhe expoſtulated, ſhe intreated ; but Carantani 
was equally deaf to the voice of reaſon, nature, and reli- 
gion; he continued inflexible in his purpoſe, and confirm- 
ed his threatenings by the moſt horrible oaths, Ah ! my 


dear 
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dear father, ſaid the amiable Olympia, with a look of un- 
utterable tenderneſs and grief, conſider well what you are 
about; conſider, that to me your anſwer is either life or 
death, and be aſſured, that if you ſacrifice me to my ſiſter's 
fortune, you will repent when it is too late; the phantoms 
that now miſlead you will vamfh at once; you will per- 
ceive with horror the effects of your delufion, and feel the 
pangs of remorſe when they are aggravated by deſpair; but 
further converſation will only ratify my deſtruction by en- 
creaſing your reſentment ; permit me, therefore, to with- 
draw, and do not give your final anſwer till to-morrow : 
But remember, that if I periſh, you will be wretched, and 
that in refuſing mercy to your daughter, you give ſen- 
tence againſt yourſelf.” With theſe words ſhe left the 
parlour. „„ „ | 
_ Carantani, whoſe eyes the laſt ſentence might have 
opened, diſregarded it as one of thoſe wild menances which 
are uſually the laſt reſource of a paſſion encreaſed by op- 
_ Poſition, and exaſperated by deſpair. The preparations 
tor Victoria's marriage engroſſed his attention, and he 
thought of nothing but how to render it ſplendid and mag- 
nificent. The relations who were invited to this double 
ceremony, were already aſſembled in the church of the 
convent, and Olympia was dreſſed in her richeit apparel 
and moſt ſplendid ornaments, which at theſe times are put 
on only to be renounced for ever with the greater ſolemni- 
ty. The dreadful moment arrived in which this bloom- 
ing victim was to be conducted to the altar: then know- 
ing that ſhe had nothing further to hope, yet concealing 
her deſpair, ſhe aſked leave of the nuns who were about 
her to go up into her cell, under pretence of recollecting 
herſelf for a few minutes, and meditating in private upon 
the important affair which the was about to tranſact. This 
was readily granted, and Olympia went up, not into her 
cell, but into a garret which was over it, and after having 
deplored her misfortunes, and prayed to God for pardon, 
the faſtened to one of the beams a cord, which the had 
taken from one of the nuns who had uſed it for a girdle, 
ut it about her neck, threw herſelf from a little bench on 
_ which ſhe ſtood, and in a few minutes launched into eter- 
nity. | Rn 
Ic 
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In the mean time the company, who had been almoſt 


an hour aſſembled in the church, waited with impatience 
for the begining of the ceremon The abbeſs was ac- 
quainted with it, who was me ſu 

and aſking the nuns the reaſon " it, was informed of 
Olympia's requeſt; they waited almoſt an hour longer; 
but ftill Olympia did not appear. They then went 
to ſeek her in her cell, but there ſhe was not to be found ; 
other parts of the convent were ſearched, but without 
ſucceſs. 

At length, after much time ſpent 1 in a fruitlels enquiry, 
one of the nuns thought of going up inta the garret,— 
What a mournful |! what a horrid ſpectacle was there! 
The unfortunate Olympia hanging in the tatal cord with 
Which ſhe had put an end to her life. 


Scized with horror at the ghaſtly ſight, ſhe ran | preci- 


pitately Cown ſtairs, and ruſhing into the choir where the 
nuns were aflembled, ſhe filled them with terror and 


aſtoniſhment, by her cutcries and lamentations. The 


alarm ſoon ſpread itſelf from the choir to the church, 
Where all the relations with the utmoſt conſternation re- 
ceived the news of the ſudden death of the unhappy Olym- 
pia, the moſt ſhocking circumſtances of which the abbeſs 


prudently concealed, At firſt they would not believe it; 


they demanded a fight of her, and going nut of the church 


in a body, the ladies and Carantani himſelf, (this privilege 


being granted to fathers, entered the convent, notwith- 
itanding the retiiitance of the abbeſs and nuns. What a 
 ſpectac)e was this for a father, for a lifter, for a whole fa- 
mily! One cf the moſt amiable young women, the victim 
of a violent deſpair, all the horror of which was yet viſible 
in her countenance ! _ 


Great as Carantani's obduracy had ET TOR been, he 


now burſt into tears, and became frantic with deſpair.— 
He accuſed himſelf too late as the murderer of his daugh- 
ter, and ſtung with this tormenting thought, which was 


but too much the ſuggeſtion. of truth, he fled from the 


convent, and even from the city, with the greateſt preci- 
pitation. He mounted his horſe with a detign to conceal 
his ſhame, his grief, and his remorle, | in che obſcurity of 

| a 


rpriſed at the delay, 
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A country ſeat. But heaven deſigned him for a public 
example. He had ſcarce rode ſix miles, when his horſe 


taking fright threw him, and his foot hanging in the ſtir- 
rup, he ſuffered a death yet more dreadful than that of his 
unhappy daughter. 

Dragged by his horſe, which ran full ſpeed, every 
limb was broken, and his body covered with wounds and 
bruiſes. But Divine juſtice ſeemed to extend itſelf even 
to his carcaſe after he was dead, the head and arms of 


which were at length einitely torn off; nor did the horſz 
{top till he got home. 


Who can conceive the horror and conſternation of his 
family, when they ſaw the horſe furiouſly galloping, and 
dragging after him the torn and bloody trunk! Victoria, 
who was an eye witneſs of this dreadful event, could not 
fuſtain the complicated calamity, which was thus heaped 
upon her, on the very day in which ſhe expected to have 
been completely happy. 

The death of her ſiſter, and of her father, attended with 


uncommon circumſtances of horror, and the loſs of her 


lover, who refuſed to enter into an alliance with a family 


which ſuicide had diſhonoured, made ſo deep an impreſ- 
ſion upon her mind, that ſhe died two days after, and clofed 


that ſeries of diſaſtrous events, which afford an ever- me- 


morable inſtruction to parents with reſpect to their con- 
duct towards their children. 
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THE 
uH1isTorRY 
O F 
MR. ELDRIDGE. 


(FROM CHARLOTTE, A TALE OF TRUTH.) 


R. Temple was the youngeſt ſon ofa nobleman whoſe 


fortune was by no means adequate to the antiqui- 
ty, grandeur, and, I may add, pride of the family. He 
| faw his elder brother made completely wretched by marry- 
ing a diſagreeable woman, whoſe fortune helped to prop 
the ſinking dignity of the houſe, and he beheld his ſiſters 


legally proſtituted to old, decrepid men, whoſe titles gave 


them confequence in the eyes of the world, and whoſe 
affluence rendered them ſplendidly miſerable. “ I will 
not ſaerifice internal happineſs for outward ſhew, ſaid he: 


1 will ſeek content; and, if I find her in a cottage, will 


embrace her with as much cordiality as I ſhould if ſeated 
on a throne.” | 


Mr. Temple poſſeſſed a ſmall eſtate of about five hun- 


dred pounds a year, and with that he reſolved to preſerve 
independence, to marry where the feelings of his heart 
ſhould direct him, and to confine his expences within the 


limits of his income. He had a heart open to every ge- 


nerous feeling of humanity, and a hand ready to diſpenſe 
8 thoſe who wanted part of the bleſſings he enjoyed him- 
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As he was univerſally known to be the friend of the 
unfortunate, his advice and bounty was frequently ſolicit- 
ed, nor was it ſeldom that he ſought out indigent merit, 
and raifed it from obſcurity, config his own | EXPENCES 
within a very narrow compaſs. 

« You are a benevolent fellow,” ſaid a young officer 
to him one day, © and J have a great mind to give you 2 
fine ſubject to exerciſe the goodneſs of your heart upon.“ 

e You cannot oblige me more, faid Temple, than to 
point out any way by which I can be ſerviceable to my 
fellow creatures.“ 

Come along then, (aid the young man) we will go 
and viſit a man who is not in ſo good a lodging as he de- 
ſerves, and were it not that he has an angel with him who 
comforts and ſupports him, he muſt long ſince have ſunk 

under his misfortunes.” The young man's heart was too 
full to proceed, and Temple, unwilling to irritate his feel- 
ings by making further enquiries, followed him in lence, 
till they arrived at the Fleet Priſon. 

The officer enquired for Captain Eldridge : a perſon 
led them up ſeveral pair of dirty ſtairs, and pointing to a 
door which lead to a miſerable, ſmall apartment, faid that 
Was the Captain's room, and retired. 

The officer, whoſe name was Blackney, tapped at the 
door, and was bid to enter by a voice melodiouſly ſoft. 
He opened the door, and diſcovered to Temple a ſcene 
which rivetted him to the ſpot with aſtoniſhment. 
- The apartment, though ſmall, and bearing ſtrong marks 
of poverty, was neat in the extreme. In an arm chair, 
his head reclined upon his hand, his eyes fixed on a book 
which lay open before him, fat an aged man in a Lieuten- 


ant's uniform, which thcugh threadbare would ſooner call 


a bluſh of ſhame into the face of thoſe who could neglect 
real merit, than cauſe the hectic of confuſion to glow on 
the cheeks of him who wore it. 

Befide him fat a lovely creature buſied in painting a2 
fan mount. She was fair as the lily, but ſorrow had nip- 
ped the roſe in her cheek before it was half blown. Her 
eyes were blue; and her hair, which was light brown, 
was ſlightly contined under a plain muſlin cap, \ tied round 
with a black ribbon ; a white linen gown and plain lawn 

No. 7. 5 hand- 
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| handkerchief compoſed the remainder of her dreſs ; and in 


this ſimple attire ſte was more irreſiſtibly charming to 
ſuch a heart as Temple's than ſhe would have been if 
adorned in all the ſplendour of a birth-night belle. 

When they entered, the old man aroſe from his ſeat, 
and ſhaking J #4 the hand with great cordiality, 
offered Temple his c 
room, ſeated himſelf on the fide of his little bed with evi- 
dent compoſure. 35 5 

« This is a ſtrange place, faid he to Temple, to receive 
viſitors of diſtinction in; but we muſt fit our feelings to 
our ſtation. While I am not aſhamed to own the cauſe 
which brought me here, why ſhould I bluſh at my ſitua- 
tion? Our misfortunes are not our faults: and were it 
not for that poor girl: _ | 

Here the philoſopher was loſt in the father. He roſe 
haſtily from his ſeat, and walking toward the window, 
bruſhed off a tear which he was afraid would tarniſh the 
| Cheek of a ſailor. | „ es 


Temple caſt his eye on Miks Eldridge : a pellucid drop 
had ſtolen from her eyes, and fallen upon a roſe ſhe was 


painting. It blotted and diſcoloured the flower. *Tis 
emblematic” ſaid he mentally: « the roſe of youth and 
| health ſoon fades when watered by the tear of affliction.” 


„My friend Blackney,“ ſaid he, addreſſing the old 
man, © told me I could be of ſervice to you: be ſo kind 
then, dear Sir, as to point out ſome way in which I can 
relieve the anxiety of your heart, and increaſe the plea- 


ſures of my own.” 


« My good young man, (ſaid Eldridge) you know not 


what yuu offer. While deprived of my liberty, I cannot be 
free from anxiety on my own account; but that is a trifling 
concern; my anxious thoughts extend to one more dear 


a thouſand times than life: I am a 2 weak old man, 
ink into ſilence and 


and muſt expect in a few years te 
oblivion; but when I am gone, who will prote& that 


fair bud of innocence from the blaſts of adverſity, or from 


the cruel hand of inſult and diſhonour.” 

„ Oh, my father!” cried Miſs Eldridge, tenderly tak- 

ing his hand, « be not anxious on that account; for daily 

are my prayers offered to Heaven that our lives may ter- 
6 mine 


ir, and there being but three in the 
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that led to my preſent painful ſituation. 
continued he, addreſſing his daughter, © let me prevail on 
you to take this opportunity, while my friends are with 


will expect you.“ EE Cs ek . 
Ml.iſs Eldridge impreſſed on his cheek the kiſs of filial 
_ affection, and obeyed. . „%%% ͤĩ é ò 
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minate at the ſame inſtant, and one grave receive us both 
for why ſhould I live when deprived of my only friend. 
Temple was moved even to tears. You will both live 
many years, ſaid he, and I hope fee much happineſs. 
Chearly, my friend, chearly ; theſe paſſing clouds, of adver- 


ſity will ſerve only to make the ſunſhine of proſperity more 


pleaſing. But we are loſing time: you might ere this 


have told me who were your creditors, what were their 


demands, and other particulars neceſſary to your libera- 


. hom. -- | 


My ftory is ſhort, (ſaid Mr. Eldridge) but there are 
ſome particulars which will wring my heart barely to re- 


member; yet to one whoſe offers of friendſhip appear fo 


open and iſintereſted, I will relate wo circumſtance 
ut my child,“ 


me, to enjoy the benefit of air and exerciſe. Go, my 
love; leave me now; to-morrow at your uſual hour 1 


« My life, ſaid Mr. Eldridge, till within theſe few 


years, was marked by no particular circumſtances de- 
| ſerving notice. I early embraced the life of a failor, and 


have ſerved my king with unremitted ardour for man 
years. At the age of twenty-five I married an amiable 
woman; one ſon, and the girl who juſt now left us, 


were the fruits of our union. My boy had genius 


and ſpirit. I ftraitened my little income to give him a li- 
beral education, but the rapid progreſs he made in his 
ſtudies amply compenſated for the inconvenience. At the 
academy where he received his education, he commenced 
an acquaintance with a Mr. Lewis, a young man of afflu- 
ent fortune; as they grew up, their intimacy ripened into 
friendſhip, and they became almoſt inſeparable companions. 

George choſe the profeſſion of a ſoldier. I had neither 
friends or money to procure him a commiſſion, and had 
wiſhed him to embrace a nautical life ; but this was re- 
pugnant to his wiſhes, and I ceaſed to urge him on the 


{ubject, 
2 The 
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. he friendſhip ſubſiſting between Lewis and my ſon 


was of ſuch a nature as gave him free acceſs to our fami- 
ly; and ſo ſpecious was his manner, that we heſitated not 


to ſtate to him all our little difficulties in regard to 


George's future views. He liſtened to us with attention, 
and offered to advance any ſum neceſſary for his firſt ſet- 
ting out. | 

F embraced the offer, and gave him my note for thi pay- 
ment of it, but he would not ſuffer me to mention any ſti- 
pulated time, as he ſaid I might do it whenever moſt con- 
venient to myſelf. About this time my dear Lucy re- 
turned from ſchool, and I ſoon began to imagine Lewis 
looked at her with eyes of affection. I gave my child a 


caution to beware ot him, and to look on her mother as 


her friend. She was unaffectedly artleſs; and when, as I _ 


ſuſpected, Lewis made profeſſions of love, ſhe conſided in 
her parents, and aſſured us her heart was perfectly un- 


biaſſed in his favour, and ſhe would chearfully ſabmit to 


our direction. 


I took an early opportunity of queſtioning him concern- 


ing his intentions towards my child: he gave an bel 
cal anſwer, and I forbade him the houſe. 

The next day he ſent and demanded payment of his mo- 
ney. It was not in my power to comply with the de- 


mand. I requeſted three days to endeavour to raiſe it, 
determining in that time to mortage my half pay, and live 
on a ſmall annuity which my wife poſſeſſed, rather than be 


under an obligation to fo worthleſs a man: but this ſhort 
time was not allowed me; for that evening as I was ſit- 


ting down to ſupper, unſuſpicious of danger, an officer en- 


tered and tore me from the embraces of my family. 
My wife had been for ſome time in a declining ſtate of 


| health: ruin at once ſo unexpected and inevitable, was a 


| ſtroke ſhe was not prepared to bear, and I ſaw her faint into 


the arms of our ſervant as I left my own habitation, for the 


comfortleſs walls of a priſon. My poor Lucy, diſtracted 
with her fears for us back, funk on the floor, and endea- 
voured to detain me by her feeble efforts » but in vain; 
they forced open her arms; ſhe ſhrieked, and fell proſtrate. 
ut pardon me. The horrors of that night unman me, 
1 cannot proceed, | 
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He aroſe from his ſeat, and walked ſeveral times acroſs 
the room: At length, attaining more compoſure, he 
cried, © What a mere infant I am! Why Sir, 1 never 
felt thus in the day of battle. 

« No, ſaid Temple ; but the truly brave ſoul is trem- 
blingly alive to the feelings of humanity. 

True“ replied the old man, (and ſomething like f@- 
tisfaction darted acroſs his features) “ and painful as theſe 
feelings are, I would not exchange them for that torpor 

which the ſtoic miſtakes for philolophy. How many ex- 
quiſite delights I ſhould have paſſed by unnoticed but for 
theſe keen ſenſations, this quick ſenſe of happineſs or mi- 
ſery. Then let us, my friend, take the cup of life as it is 
preſented to us, tempered by the hand of a wiſe Provi- 
dence, be thankful for the good, patient under the evil, 
| and preſume not to enquire why the latter predominates. * 
1 „„This is true philoſophy,” ſaid Temple. 
4 « *Tis the only way to reconcile ourſelves to the croſs 
: events of life, replied he. But 1 forgot myſelf. Twill 
hot longer intrude on your patience, but proceed in My 
melancholy tale. 
| T he very evening that I was taken to priſon, my fon. 
3 arrived from Ireland, where he had been ſome time with 
y his regiment. From the diſtracted expreſſions of his mo- 
ther and ſiſter, he learnt by whom I had been arreſted : and 
late as it was, flew on the wings of wounded affection to 
the houſe of his falſe friend, and earneſtiy enquired the 
Cauſe of this cruel conduct. With all the calmneſs of a 
cool deliberate villain, he avowed his paſhon tor Lucy, de- 
clared her ſituation in life would not permit him to marry 
her, but offered to releaſe me immediately, and make any 
ſettiement on her, if George would perſuade her to live, as 
he impiouſly termed it, a life of honour. 

Fired at the inſult offered to a man and a | ſoldier, my 

boy ſtruck the villain, and a challenge enſued. He then 
went to a coftee-houſe in the neighbourhood, and wrote 

a long affectionate letter to me, blaming himſelf ſeverely 
for ever introducing Lewis into the family, or permitting 
him to confer an obligation which had brought inevitable 
ruin on us all. He begged me, whatever might be the 1 | 
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of the enſuing morning, not to ſuffer regret or unavailing 


ſorrow for his fate to increaſe the anguiſh of my heart, 
which he greatly feared was already inſupportable. 
This letter was delivered to me early in the morning. 


It would be vain to attempt deſcribing my feelings on the 


peruſal of it; ſuffice it to ſay, that a merciful Providence 
interpoſed, and I was for three weeks inſenſible to miſeries 
almoſt beyond the ſtrength of human nature to ſupport. 


A fever and ſtrong delirium ſeized me, and my life was 


deſpaired of. At length nature, overpowered with fa- 


tigue, gave way to the ſalutary power of reſt, and a quiet 


flumber of ſome hours reſtored me to reaſba, though the 
extreme weakneſs of my frame prevented my feeling my 
diſtreſs ſo accutely as I otherways ſhould. 


The firſt object that truck me on awaking was Lucy 


fitting by my bed fide; her pale countenance and fable 
dreſs prevented my enquiries for poor George; for the 


letter I had received from him was the firſt thing that oc- 
cured to my memory. By degrees the reſt returned: 1 
recollected being arreſted, but could no ways account for 
being in this 2 apartment, whither they had conveyed me 


during my illnefs. 


I was fo weak as to be aloft unable to ſpeak. I preſ- 


fed Lucy's hand, and looked earneſtly round the apartment 
in ſearch of another dear object. 


Where is your mother?“ ſaid I ging 
The poor girl could not anſwer: ſhe ſhook her head 


in expreſſive ſilence; and throwing herſelf on the bed, 


folded her arms about me, and burſt into tears. 

« What! both gone?“ ſaid I. 

“ Both, ſhe replied, endeavouring to reſtrain her emo- 
tions; but they are happy, no doubt.“ 
Here Mr. Eldridge pauſed: the recollection of the ſcene 
was too painful to permit him to proceed, 
It was ſome days” continued Mr, Eldridge, re- 


covering himſelf, „before I could venture te enquire the 


particulars of what had happened during my illneſs: At 


length I aſſumed courage to aſk my dear girl how lo 


her mother and brother had been dead: She told me, that 
the morning after my arreſt, George came home early to 


nquire after his mother's health, ftaid with them but few 
minutes 
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minutes, ſeemed greatly agitated at parting, but gave them 


ſtrict charge to keep up their ſpirits, and hope every thing 


would turn out for the beſt. In about two hours after, 
as they were fitting at breakfaſt, and endeavouring to 
ſtrike out ſome plan to attain my liberty, they heard a 
loud rap at the door, which Lucy running to open, ſhe 


met the bleeding body of her brother, borne in by two 
men, who had lifted him from a litter, on which they had 


brought him from the place where he had fought. Her 
poor mother, weakened by illneſs and the ſtruggles of the 


preceding night, was not able to ſupport this ſhock— 


ng for breath, her looks wild and haggard, ſhe reach- 
ed the apartment where they had carried her dying ſon.— 


She knelt by the bed fide; and taking his cold hand, 


«© My poor boy, (ſaid me) 1 will not be parted from thee : 


Huſband | ſon! both at once loſt! Father of mercies, 
ſpare me!” She fel] into a ſtrong convulſion, and ex- 
pired in about two hours. In the mean time, a ſurgeon 


had dreſſed George's wounꝰs, but they were in ſuch ſitua - 
tion as to bar the ſmalleſt hopes of recovery. He never 


was ſenſible from the time he was brought home, and died 
that evening in the arms of his ſiſter. 


Late as it was when this event took place, my affec- 


tionate Luc ey inſiſted on coming to me. What muſt 


he feel (ſaid ſhe) at our apparent neglect, and how ſhall 
1 Il him of che afflictions with which it has pleaſed . 


Heaven to viſit us.“ 


She leſt the care of the dear departed ones to ſame 


neighbours who had kindly come in to comfort and aſſiſt 
her; and coming to the houſe where I was confined, 


found me in the ſituation I have mentioned. 
How ſhe ſupported herſelf in theſe trying moments 1 


know not: Heaven no doubt was with her; and her anxie- 
ty to preſerve the life of one parent, in ſome meaſure, 
abated her affliction for the loſs of the other. 


My circumſtances were greatly embarraſſed, my ac- 


quaintance few, and thoſe few utterly unable to ak} me. 
When my wife and ſon were committed to their kindred 


earth, my creditors ſeized my houſe and furniture, which 
not being ſufficient to diſcharge all their demands, de- 


 tainers were lodged againſt me. No triend ſtepped for- 


ward 
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ward to my relief, and from the grave of her mother, 
my beloved Lucy followed an almoſt dying father to this 
melancholy place. 

Here we have been near a year and a half. My half 
pay I have given up to ſatisfy my creditors, and my child 
ſupports me by her induſtry ; ſometimes by fine needle- 


work, ſometimes painting. She leaves me every night, 


and goes to a lodging near the bridge, but returns in the 

morning to chear me with her fmiles, and bleſs me by her 
duteous affection. A lady once offered her an aſylum in 
her family, but ſhe would not leave me. We are all 

the world to each other, ſaid ſhe. I thank God I have 
health and ſpirits to improve the talents with which na- 
ture has endowed me: and I truſt, if I empley them to 
the ſupport of a beloved parent, I ſhall not be thou ght an 
unprofitable ſervant. While he lives, I pray for ſtrength 


to purſue my employment; and when it pleaſes Heaven 


to take one of us, may it give the ſurvivor reſignation to 
bear the ſeparation as we "ouzht; till then I will never 
leave him.“ 
hut where is this inhuman perſecutor ?” faid Tem ple. 
He has been abroad ever fince, (replied rhe old fn.) 
though he has left orders with his lawyer never to give up 
the note till the utmoſt farthing is paid.” 
And how much is the amount of your debts in all?“ 
aid Temple. 
8 Five hundred pounds,” he replied... 
Temple ſtarted : it was more than he expected. _ 


« Bvt ſomething mult be done, faid he : that {weet maid 
muſt not wear out her life in a priſon. I will fee you 


again to-morrow, my friend,” ſaid he, ſhaking Eldridge's 
hand: «© keep up your ſpirits ; light and ſhade are not 


more happily blended than are the pleaſures and pains of 


life; and the horrors of the one ſerve only to increaſe the 
ſplendour of the other.“ 


«K You never loſt a wife and ſon ?*? aid Mr. Eld- 


ridge. 
„No, (replied he) . I can feel fon thoſe that if 


Eldridge preſſed his hand as they went toward the door, 


and they parted in ſilence. 


Temple thanked his triend Blackney tor introducing him 
te 


When they got without the walls of the priſon, 
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to ſo worthy a character; and telling him he had a parti- 
cular engagement in the city, wiſhed him a good even- 
ing. 
« And what is to be done for this diſtreſſed nm.” ſaid 
Temple, as he walked up Ludgate Hill. « Would to 
heaven J had a fortune that would enable me inſtantly to 
diſcharge his debt: what exquiſite tranſport to ſee the ex- 
preſſive eyes of Lucy beaming at once with pleaſure for 
her father's deliverance and eratitude for her deliverer; 
but is not my fortune aMuence, continued he, nay, ſu- 
perfluous wealth, when compared to the extreme indi- 
gence of Eldridge ; ; and what have I done to deſerve eaſe 
and plenty, while a brave worthy officer ſtarves in a pri- 


fon. Three hundred a year is ſurely ſufficient for all my 
wants and wiſhes : At any rate, Fldridge mult be relicv- 


ed. 
When the hwy has 1 the hands can ſoon find means 


to execute a good action. 


Temple was a young man, his feelings warm . im- 
petuous; unacquainted with the world, his heart had not 
been rendered callous by being convinced of it's fraud and 
hypocriſy. He pitied their ſufferings, overlooked their 
faults, thought every boſom as generous as his own, and 
would chearfully have divided his laſt mea with an un- 


fortunate fellow creature. 


No wonder then that ſuch a man (without waiting a 
moment for the interference of Madam Prudence) thould 


reſolve to raiſe money ſufficient for the relief of Llaridze 


by mortgaging part of his fortune. 

We will not enquire too minutely into the cauſe which 
might actuate him in this inſtance: Sutkce it to fay, he 
immediately put the plan in EXcCcution ; and in three days 
from the time he firſt faw the unfortunate Lieutenant, he 
had the ſuperlative felicity of feeing him at liberty, and re- 
ceiving an ample reward in the tearful eye and hi it arti- 
culated thanks of the graictul Lucy, 

« And prav, young inan,” ſaid his father to him- one 
morning, „ what are your deſigns in vititing thus con- 
ſtantly that old man an: his dau: Ihter! 75 

Temple was at a lois for a reply: he had never aſked 
himſelf the queſtion : he heſitate , and his father continued: 
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elt was not till within theſe few days I heard in what 


manner your acquaintance firſt commenced, and cannot 


ſuppoſe any thing but attachment to the daughter could 
carry you ſuch imprudent lengths for the father : it certain- 
ly muſt be her art that drew you in to mortgage part of 
your fortune.“ 7 5 | 
« Art, Sir,” cried Temple, eagerly. “ Lucy Eldridge 
is as free from art as ſhe is free from every other error : 
ſhe is — 
Every thing that is amiable and lovely,” ſaid his fa- 
ther, interrupting him irronically: No doubt in your 
opinion ſhe is a pattern of excellence for all her ſex to fol- 
low; but come, Sir, pray tell me what are your defigns 
toward this paragon. I hope you do not intend to com- 
plete your folly by marrying her.” 


« Were my fortune ſuch as would ſupport her accord- 


ing to her merit, I don't know a woman more formed ta 
conſtitute happineſs in the married ſtate.” Fe ER 

„Then prithee, my dear lad, ſaid his father, fince your 
rank and fortune are ſo much beneath what your Princeſs 
might expect, be ſo kind as to turn your eyes on Miſs 
Weatherby ; who, having only an eſtate of three thouſand 
per year, is more upon a level with you, and whoſe father 
yeſterday ſolicited the mighty honour of your alliance.— 


I ſhall leave you to conſider on this offer; and pray re- 


member that your union with Miſs Weatherby will put 
it in your power to be more liberally the friend of Lucy 
Eldridge.” 


The old gentleman walked in a ftately manner out of 


the room, and Temple ſtood. almoſt petrified with aſto- | 


niſhment. 


Miſs Weatherby was the only child of a wealthy man, 


almoſt idolized by her parents, flattered by her depen- 


dants, and never contradicted even by thoſe who called 


themſelves her friends: I cannot give a better deſcription 
than by the following lines from a late ingenious female 
pen: 25 = 


The 
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The gay but gaudy morning flowers, 
That bloom and die within few hours, 
That dying leave no trace behind, 
Bring to the deep reflecting mind 

The lovely maid whoſe form and face 
Nature has deck'd with ev'ry grace, 

N But in whote breaſt no virtues glow, 
Whole heart ne'er felt another's woe, 

_ Whoſe hand ne'er ſmooth'd the bed of pain, 
Or eas'd the captive's galling chain 
But like the tulip caught the eye, 

Born juſt to be admir'd and die; 

When gone, no one regrets it's loſs, 
Or ſcarce remembers that it was. 


Such was Miſs e her form lovely as nature 
could make it, but her mind uncultivated, her heart un- 
feeling, her paſſions impetuous, and her brain almoſt 


turned with flattery, diſſipation, and pleaſure; and ſuch was 


the girl whom a partial grandfather, at the age of ſeven- 


teen, left independant miſtreſs of the fortune before-men- 


tioned. | 1 | 1 55 

She had ſeen Temple frequently; and fancying ſhe _ 
could never be happy without him, nor once imagining he 
could refuſe a girl ot her beauty and fortune, ſhe prevailed 


on her fond father to offer the alliance to the old Earl of 
, Mr. Temple's father. . 


The Earl had received the offer courteouſly: He 
thought it a great match for Henry, and was too faſhion- 
able a man to ſuppoſe a wife could be any impediment to 
the friendſhip he profeſſed for Eldridge and his daughter. 
Unfortunately for Temple he thought quite otherwiſe : | 


| the converſation he had juſt had with his father diſcovered 
to him the ſituation of his heart; and he found that the 


moſt affluent fortune would bring no increaſe of happi- 
neſs unleſs Lucy Eldridge ſhared it with him; and the 
knowledge of the purity of her ſentiments, and the inte- 


grity of his own heart, made him ſhudder at the idea his 


father had ſtarted of marrying a woman for no other reaſon 
| „5 than 
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han becauſe the affluence 1 ner fortune would enab'e 
him to-inture ker by mainta ing in ſplendour the woman 


to Whom is heart was Jovotcd d: he therefore reſolved to 
refuſe Mis Weatherby, and let what would be the conſe- 
quence, offer hi- heart and hand to Lucy Ro rang 


F: i] of this determination, he ſought his father, declar- 
ed his reſoiuticiy and was commanded never ors to ap- 
pear in is pretence. Temple bowed; his heart was too 
full to permit tim to JUSTS ; he left che houſe precipitately, 

ard haſtened to relate the cauſe of his forrow's to his god 
old friciid and his amiable daughter. 

In the mean time, the Earl, vexed to the ſoul that ſuch 
a fortune ihouid be loſt, determined to of er himielf a 
candi.ie for Miſe Weatwrby's favour, 

What won derfu | Ci1a! ges are e Wrought by that reigning | 
power ambition: The love-Hck girl, when firſt ſhe heard 
of Temple's refuſal, wept, raved, tore her hair, and vow- 

ed to found a proteſtant minnery with her fortune; and 
by commeicing abbeſs, ſnut herſelf up from the ſight of 
crucl, ungratetul man for ever. 

Her father was a man of the world : he 8 this 
firſt tra port to ſublide, and then very deliberat ly unfold- 
ed to her tac. ofters of the old Earl, expatiated on the many 
benefits 3 from an elevated title, painted in glowing 
colours the lurpriſe and vexation of "Temple when he 
ſhould ſee her figuring as a Counteſs and his mother-in- 
law, and begged her to conſider well betore {he made 
any raſh vows. 

The deſtreſſed fair one dried her tears, liſtened patient- 
ly, and at length declared ſne believed the ſureſt method 
to revenge the ſlight put on her by the ſon would be to 
accep: the father: So ſaid, ſo done, and i in a tew days the 
became Counteſs D | 
Temple heard the news with emotion: He had loſt 
his father's favour by avowing his paſſion for Lucy, and 
he ſaw now there was no hope of regaining it: But it 
ſhall not make me miſerable, ſaid he. Lucy and I have 
not any ambitious notions: we can live on three hundred 
a year tor ſome uttie time, till the mortgage is paid off, 
and then We ſhall have ſuficient not only. for the comforts 

but 
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but many of che little elegancies of life. We will pur- 
chaſe a little cottage, my Lucy, ſaid he, and thither with 


your revered father we will retire; we will forget there 


are ſuch things as ſplendour, profuſion, and diſſipation:— 
We will have ſome cows, and you ſhall be queen of the 
dairy; in a morning, while 1 look after my garden, you 
ſhall take a baſket on your arm, and fally forth to feed 


your poultry; and as they flutter round you in token of 
humble gratitude, your father inall ſmoke his pipe in a 


woodbine alcove, and viewing the ſerenity of your coun- 
tenance, feel ſuch real pleaſure dilate his own heart, as as 
ihall make him forget he had ever been unhappy.” 

Lucy ſmiled, and Temple ſaw it was a ſmile of appro- 


bation. He fou zht, and found a cottage ſuited to his 
tatte : thither, attended by Love and Hymen, the happy 


trio retired ; where, during many years of uninterrupted 
felicity, they caſt not a with beyond the little boundaries 
of their own tenement. Plenty and her handmaid Pru- 


_ dence preſided at their board, Hoſpitality ſtood at their 


gate, Peace ſmiled on each face, Content reigned in each 


| heart, and Love and Health ſtrewed roles on their pil- 


lows. 


EDwARD 
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EDWARD AND ELIZA. 
IN A LETTER TO THE SPIRIT OF MARTINUS SCEIBLERLU >, 


(FROM THE UNSUSPECTED OBSERVER.) 


FT will be ſome relief to a wounded heart, to pour out 
its ſorrows to one whom I hope will judge with impar- 


tiality; and while you publiſh this unfortunate ſtory, may 


it be a beacon to others to avoid that fatal rock on which 


I have ſplit. 1] am fon to a nobleman of very ancient 


houſe, who is yet living; I had the misfortune (I may ſo 


call it) of having a too indulgent parent, who fondly gave 


way to me in every particular, and humouied me in all 

my fancies; and before I was twenty I had as much mo- 
in my hands as I wiſhed, by drawing on the Earl's 

banker jor whatever I wanted, and of which he, good, 


_ eaſy father, never complained. _ % En 
ing brought up to the army, I roſe very high in my 


military ſtation, and at the age of fix and twenty, was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Major. I was ſoon after taken ill 
of a fever, and when | began to recover my ſtrength, my 
phyſicians adviſed me to ſtay a month in the country; 1 


got leave of my Colonel, and went to lodge at a village a 
e e 5 few 
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few miles from London. Happy, though not free from 
frailty, might I then have been, had the grave received 
me; the complication of guilt I afterwards plunged into, 
would not then have been placed to -the black account 
which I muſt one day giv e of my reprehenſible conduct. 


Vet I'll look up—my fault is paſt; 


cc But, oh ! what torm of pray r can ſerve 0 turn?“ 


Land cruel love, found me out in this retreats and 
pointed his arrows at a mind accuſtomed to give way to 
every paſſion without control. Pride before was predo- 
minant vice no wonder then that I ſought unlawful means 
of gratifying my deſires with a moſt beautiful creature, 
but whoſe origin was obſcure, and whoſe fortune not a 
penny; yet, beloved as I was at home, this offence againſt 
family diſtinction would, I am ſure, have been forgiven 
and I ſhould have found that approbation in my own 
breaſt, which is now gone for ever. 
It will be neceſſary, Madam, to give you ſome account 
of the family with whom I went to lodge, as you may then 
form ſome idea of the ſituation of my heart; 3 and though 
you may be ſhocked at my baſeneſs, you will be inclined 
in ſome degree to pity and forgive. : 
The neat outſide appearance of a ſmall 3 
on the window of which was a bill, ſignifying that a part 
was to be let, induced me to ſtop there. If I was ſtruck 
with the neatneſs of the outward aſpect, I was {till more 
ſo with the peculiar ſimplicity of the furniture, mingled 
with an air of gentility and elegance, and whic!: beſpoke 
the owners born to ſee better days, I began a ſhor: con- 
verſation with Mr. O——, and was aftonilhed at his 
apparent literary talents; we foon made an agreement— 
and as | was a ſingle man, we propoſed living ea familie, 
and he ſeemed gteatly delighted at the acquilition of ſuch . 
2 boarder. 
At dinner I was introduc a to his wife, a 8 
middle-aged woman, and a tweet girl about ei Zutoen, their 
niece, who always lived with them. Heavens, what an 
angel! I could have exclaimed with the poet, . O, truc 
beauty, n now I never ' knew thee | * But I :n; iſtered my 


paſſion 
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paſſion ſo well, as not to ſhew any ſigns of admiration then. 
Frequently, however, did | ſeek means of converſing with 
the charming Julia, and found her as ſenſible as ſhe was 


handſome ; yet that ſenſe, fo mingled with artleſs, unſuſ- 


pecting innocence, that it was utterly impoſſible to behold 
her without wiſhing for a cloſer acquaintance; nor to 


know her, without loving her almoſt to idolatry. I had 


now recourſe to a vice, which is certainly of the worſt 


kind; I played the hypocrite ſo ſuccesfully, that the wor- 


thy Mr. O thought me the beſt young man in the 
world, and that his niece's virtue was as ſafe under my 


guardianſhip as his own; lovely creature, I found her ſo 
invulnerable to all my attacks, that though ſhe loved me 
tenderly, as I once made her own to me, I could not, 


with all my ſophiſtry, win her to my purpoſe but with the 


pretence of a private marriage. 
Unhappy are thoſe to whom power has given ſycoph- 


ants, who are ready panders to vice for ſordid gold. A 


raſcal of a fellow, one of the loweſt in the army, agreed, 


for a paltry ſum, to play the part of the clergyman in this 


deteſtable performance, a footman, who was the creaturc 


of my will, and miniſter of my pleaſures, was to ſerve 


as clerk and father, and to ee for me a ring and falſe 
licence. 


The dear, deluded 4 on theſe fillacious terms, con- 
ſented to become the prey of a vile ſeducer, whoſe pride 
prevented him from making her happy for life, and made 


him deſtroy that innocence which rendered her enchanting 
beyond her beauty. 


Wretch that I was; a Leda that might have made a Ju- 
piter ſupremely bleſt, 1 was ſatiated v ith—and pretending 


poſitive orders from the Colonel of my regiment to haſten 


to town, I departed, leaving the ſweet, unſuſpecting vie- 
tim, contented wich my promiſe of ſending for her, and diſ- 


covering the whole affair by letter to her uncle and aunt, 


after I had a acquainted my father therewith, and the torm 


was a little blown over. 


I left her, and left her with a ſettled reſaltition of never 
| ſecing her more; and in order to get from her as far as 


poſſible, as ſoon as I arrived in town, I ſat off poſt for 


Bagh. After 1 had there endeayourcd to loſe 1 in the gay 
4 | | ſe CIiles 
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ſcenes of diſſipation, the rebukes of a wounded conſcience 
in Vain, I returned to my father's houſe, and after three 


montus ableace from my Julia, [ reccived the following 
letter from her: 


TO THE RIGHT HONOUR ABLE Li RD E Dy. ARD. . 


« AND is not the n of parental anger yet blown 
over? Or what can be the cauſe I do not hear” from m 
Edward? Ere this I hoped to have been welcomed to his 
noble manſion, and owned as a daughter to his father, to 
whom Edward has often told his Julia, virtue and inno- 
cence was the beſt preſent he could give. 

Ah, if the raging anger ſtill continues, be it ever fo 
boiſterous, let it fall alone on Julia: Ah, ſhelter her Ed- 


ward, and let him not feel the anguiſh of a parent's 


frown. Yet, why not write to her ? "W hy thus neglect 


her? Alas, much has ſhe ſuffered ſince your departure; 


ſhe has had a ſtorm to encounter with, which has glanced 
againſt an unſpotted reputation; but ſurely it cannot be 


as they ſay. Oh, Edward, Prepare to hear a tale of real 


Woe. 

« The viſible alteration in my ſhape, obliged me to 
acquaint my aunt with the indirect ſtep I had taken, by 
marrying without her's or my uncle's conſent ; ſhe at- 
tended to me, but with a ſerious gloom I had never ſeen on 
her benignant face before, which at laſt ended in a flood 
of tears: e Oh, ſweet innocence, (ſaid ſhe) you have, my 
Julia, been cruelly ſeduced, and are now left a prey to bit- 
ter remorſe and bluſhing ſhame.” [ then fo ſtrenuouſſy 


_ defended my Edward, that ſhe ſeemed to believe you good, 


as I do, and that we were really (as we certainly are—are 


we not?) married. My uncle was called up; he boatts 
of his knowledge of the world, though he has lived many 


years in that retirement; his e eee immediately 


was, (lifting up his hands and eyes to Heaven) Oh, our 


child! the child of our choice, and our hearts, is ruined. 
—baſely ruined and caſt off. In this opinion he perſiſts, 


and declares our facred marriage a falſe one. On, Ed- 


No. 7 oy ward, 
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ward, it is in your power alone to reſcue my fallen re- 
putation from the taunts of malignant ſcandal, which 
ſpreads her baneful influence more in a country village 
than in a populous city. wy, indulgent, kind uncle and 
aunt, are only diſpleaſed that! 

without acquainting them. They know not that I write 
this; but whom am I now to obey but the lord and 


huſband of my deſire? My uncle repeats—< Oh, leave 


the vile ſeducer to the bitter reflections of his own wicked 


conſcience; in your filence, my Julia, will moſt be ſeen 


your contempt of him; and filence and obſcurity will be 


the beſt cover for your ſhame. I have yet ſufficient left, 


out of the wrecks of a once ample fortune, to convey us 
into a remote part of the country, where we will weep over 
the ſorrows of our child; and, while we endeavour to 


make her forget the vile ſeducer, whoſe title, wealth, and 
power authorize him, in the eye of a baſe world, to oppreſs 
the poor and innocent, I will teach her gentle ſpirit, when 


it leaves the beautiful clay that firſt inflamed his guil 


| breaſt, to aſcend by juſt degrees to thoſe bliſsful ſeats, 


where no proud, oppreſſive tyrant can have entrance.“ 


80 ſpoke my uncle: But can I ſuſpet my Edward | 
wants true affection! Ah, no! But my fad fears that his 
| health perhaps is at this moment declining, or that his 


father refuſes to forgive him, makes me importune a ſpeedy 


anſwer to this; for on a kind anſwer depends the futurg N 


peace of your own 


JULIA,” 


| Thad the iron-hearted cruelty to return her the follow- 
ing anſwer ; e bi e e 


TO Ms. 


te In juſtice to myſelf, as well as to you, it is time ftrip 
off the maſk, and tell you, in plain terms, we never were 

married. I was obliged, Julia, to have recourſe to this 
| ſtratagem, from the ridiculous, antiquated notions you 


5 . 


liſtened to your propoſals 
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were brought up in, of virtue and ſuch unmeaning ſtuff 


but in truth, in ſober truth, the man who married us was 


no more than my own ſervant; 
&« I always admired your uncle's good ſenſe, and he 
has now given me the ſtrongeſt proof in the world of it: 


Tell him J greatly commend him; and if you, as well as 


he, can have the prudence to hold your tongues, you may 
retire into the country retreat he mentions, with the pre- 
tence of being a widow to an officer who died abroad; and 


perhaps, as you poſſeſs both youth and beauty, you may 


make yourſelf happy with ſome fond huſband who knows 
not your real ſtory, I ſhall always eſteem you, and wiſh 
pu well; but muſt entreat you to think of me in no other 
ight than merely as a perſon you haye heard ſpoken of. 
„Lou hint that you are with child by me; I have 


ſent you the ſum of five hundred pounds in bank-notes, 


which, from a miſtaken pride, (for I know you are poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſtrange ideas) I deſire you will not ſend back ;j— 
indeed, it will be in vain, for, before this reaches you, I 
_ ſhall be far on my way to France; our whole family are 


going to make the tour of Europe, and have entirely left 
our houſe in town; my commiſſion in the army I have 
Sven up, therefore it will be totally impoſſible for you to 


find me out. Only keep your own counſel, and may you 
be as happy, and as free from care, as 5 1 


EDWARD —. 


P. S. Let me adviſe you to get into the country as 
ſoon as poſſible. . 1 „ 
„„ Adieu, Ma Bella.“ 


This indifference I then felt, or thought I felt for the 
moſt perfect of her ſex. I gave way to every vice, and 


became a diſgrace to the name I bear. Ten years had 
now elapſed ſince this fatal event, during which I dared 
not give way to thought or reflection a ſingle moment; 


for, notwithitanding all the buſtle of folly and gaiety,— 


\ Fierce repentance rear'd her ſnaky creſt,” 


„and 
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and a melancholy gloom overwhelmed me, which nothing 


could diſſipate. 

I have an only ſiſter, much younger than myſelf, the 
glory of her ſex, as I have been the diſgrace of mine.— 
« My dear-brother,” ſaid ſhe to me, one day when we 
were alone, « ſomething heavy ſeems to hang on your 
mind; may your Diana be entruſted with your confi- 
cence ? perhaps 1 it may be in her power, in ſome meaſure, 
to relieve you.” I told her all; and though her counte- 
nance evinced ſhe was ſhocked at having ſuch a brother, 
yet ſhe poured into my afflicted breaſt the balm of con- 
ſolation and ſiſterly comfort. 

„ Edward,“ ſaid ſhe, after ſome little on 
©« you and I have often ſaid we ſhould like each other for 
travelling companions ; let us perſuade our father to pay 
a viſit to 8— 
gaiety that reign in that hoſpitable manſion, will, I think, 
be more likely to divert your mind than the ouilty buſtle 
of the town.“ I claſped my beloved ſiſter to my breaſt, 


and declared, for the future, I would be entirely ayes by 


her chaſte nad gentle counſels. 


My father gave his conſent. I was now what might be 
FD a middle-aged man, and my irregular life made me 
look much older than I really was; this made me appear 
a very proper guardian to a young and beautiful ſiſter.— 


We travelled poſt, and in two days arrived at the end of 
our journey. 

We frequently, during our reſidence at 8. - Park, 

ſtrolled to the neighbouring little cottages, where my 
lovely ſiſter made me obſerve the charms of rural innocence 
and health. In one of thoſe rambles we ftrayed farther 


than we intended, and came to a ſmall, lone houſe on the 


top of a hill; though i in a barren ſituation, where no ſpot 
of ground was thought worth cultivation in the gardening 
way, yet this was laid out with taſte, and ſome little de- 
gree of elegance; we therefore did not here enter ſaus ce- 
remonie, as we were accuſtomed to do into the other cot- 
tages, but were paſſing by, though ſecretly wiſhing to go 
in, when an old woman, in a coarſe ruſſet gown, with. 2 


a low country curteſy, ſaid, N Gentlefolks, will not you 
walk 


Park; the chearful caſe and innocent 


_— w 
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walk in, and honour my little hut with reſting yourſelves 
awhile. 

Ihe honſe did not accord with the taſte of the garden, 
it was much like the other cottages we had been in "i 
fore; but one of the moſt beautiful children I ever ſaw, 
{at marking linen on a little wooden char; ſhe was abc ar 
eleven years of age, yet her countenance had the ſwect 
infantine appearance of no more than four or five years. 

« Betſey, faid the old woman, take the genclefolks in- 


to your gar en. I atiure your honours that the little ſpot 
is all laid out according to Betſey's taſte.” The bile 


angelic creature flew to open the door for us, and looked 
up in our faces with the molt. perſuaſive ſmile of childiih 
innocence. | 
« Lady Diana admired the profuſion of lavender that 
was in different parts of the garden; and this obliging little 


charmer gathered ſome bunches, Which, together with 2 
few trifling flowers, innocent as herſelf, ſhe preſented to 


cach of us. EE 
My ſweet girl, {aid Lady Diana, I ſhall ſet a great 
value on your little poſy; but tell me, my love, is that 
good voman your grandmother !” « No, ſaid ſhe, no re- 
lation at all; but ſhe is very good to me; and, my dear 
lady, I know you will excuſe me, I muit go and milk the 
cow for her.“ 
« My dear Edw ard, Kid my ſiſter, what ſhall we * 
It is, you hear, almoſt evening.“ * And cannot you ſtav, 
(ſaid the little innocent) till i have done? 1 never ſaw ſo 
ſweet a lady, and mult I loſe the fight of you thy m inute 
J have known you?” My ſiſter aitectionate! y embracing 
her, told her, ine u ould not leave S——— Park w ichout 
ſeeing her again. 
J kiſſed the little creature, a while I held her in my 
arms, from what cauſe I know not, I burſt into tears. 


She ſeemed frightened, and I faw by her intelligent locks 


that ſhe thought me mad, and ſeemed glad when fac {hut 

the little wicket after us; nor did {he ag in e her in- 

vitation to Lady Diana. 
On our arrival at 5——— Park, we found a letter for 


+ ©+4 


me, purporting that my father Was cangerouily ih; there 
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fore, without thinking on the little cottager, we ſet off 
poſt for London as ſoon as poſſible. 
Heaven was pleaſed to reſtore an indulgent father to 
his ſorrowing children; but a voyage to the South of 
France was judged neceſſary to the recovery of his health, 
whither my ſiſter and I accompanied him; and, in the 
charming air of Montpelier my conſtitution began to 
mend. 5 . 8 
In about the ſpace of ſix years after our return from 
France, we all paid a viſit to S—— Park; and the firſt 
time we could, with propriety, we took a ramble to the 
cottage, ry 8 we deſpaired to find the inhabitant who 
had formerly ſo charmed us. 5 
Contrary to our expectations we found the beautiful 
girl ſtill there; and if we thought her lovely in her infant, 
ſtate, ſhe now appeared ſtill more fo, in an increaſe of 
beauty, and arrived at that enchanting age when few 
- young women fall to charm ᷣͤ v 
I gazed, and again I loved; yet it ſeemed a love tem- 
pered with cool reaſon: that ſort of love I felt for my ſiſ- 
ter, yet ſomething more ardent; but I fancied age had 


| cooled my paſſions, and being fully determined againſt en- 


gaging in an unlawful commerce again, I reſolved to aſk 
my father's conſent to marry her. e 
I was almoſt certain of not meeting with a refuſal. In- 
deed, in a man of my age, it was a mere form; and I was 
pleaſed to ſee my father ſo delighted, that I was going to 
take a wife at any rate. 0 
Muy interviews now with Eliza became more frequent; 
yet, though ſhe appeared every day with new charms, my 


affections ſeemed more rooted in my mind than my ſenſes; 


and, inſtead of the ideas of ſelf-gratification, my ſole am- 
bition ſeemed centered in her happineſs. I trembled at 
the temptations attendant on beauty; but this might be 
ſtiled jealouſy, ſo very inſeparable from a diſparity of 
ears. le 
: With Lady Diana's perſuaſions, my title, fine cloaths, 
and fine ſpeeches, or perhaps from a more tender motive, 
| ſhe liſtened to my propoſals, and conſented to be my wife. 
Horror! My mind yet recoils at the dreadful idea, 
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I called on her one morning, and found her in an agony 
of diſtreſs that terrified me; but, putting into my hand a 
paper, ſhe entreated me inſtantly to leave the cottage, and 
\ Peruſe that at my leiſure. I obeyed; and think of the 

various paſſions that agitated my troubled breaſt, on read- 
ing the following hiſtory: TE 1.) 


To ELIZA ———, 
cc Tf Heaven has preſerved your life to this period, 
which your unhappy mother can ſcarce wiſh, for the 
world, with which you will have to ſtruggle, is baſe and 
cruel, you will have reached the age of eighteen ; at that 
| humiliating period of her life, your mother became the 
prey of one of the moſt apparently amiable, yet worit of 
men,” | © 


Then ſhe goes on, in the moſt pathetic terms, to re- 
late her connexion with me, and concludes in the follow- 
ing manner: ä „ 


e Encloſed, my Eliza, is the ſum of five hundred 
pounds, the price of your injured mother's honour. My 
good aunt has promiſed me, ere I leave this tranſitory and 
miſerable life, which I am certain will be ſoon, that ſhe 
will leave her money to a faithful creature, who was a foſ- 
ter- ſiſter of her's, to take care of you, and bring you up as 
her own. Should you be bereft of her ere you open this 
paper, here will be a little portion for you. If Heaven, in 
kindneſs to innocence, preſerves her life, endeavour to 
find out the father who has had the cruelty to diſoun 
his offspring, at leaſt to caſt her off from his paternal care, 
and reſtore it entire to him, in an anonymous manner. 1 
cannot but ſay, it is my earneſt wiſh you may never be- 
hold him, but live and die in your rural retreat, and never 
| know the guilty ſcenes of a gay and deluding world. Had 
he, your unhappy parent, been born in an humbler ſtation, 
he would not have fought the illicit means he did of grati- 
fying his inclinations, My next earneſt prayer to the Fa- 
ther of all good is, that he may reform, and repent the 
| e | | | = LY 
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evil he has done, and that with as little torments of con- 
icieace as poffible; and may I, if departed fpirits know 
cach other in a ſtate of bliſs, congratulate him on his pre 

ſentation to a Crown of Immortality. May the God of 
 &] mercy hear my laſt prayers, nor viſit him for any 


WICH, 0 ics 
Your unhappy mother, 
JULLA.” 
A thunderbolt darted againſt my brain could: not have 


given me greater horror! Ves, dear, injured faint, I do 
indeed repent, and will do all in my power to reform; but 


J fear the prayers thou offereſt for me at the throne of 


grace, wil only heap afflictions on my wretched head. 
Excuſe this digreſſion. 


Aſter peruſing this fatal paper with T-ady Diana, we 
haſtened to the cottage, and though Eliza at firſt refuſed 


to ſce me, yet, through the perſuaſion of my charming 


Hiter, and all the reaſon ung I could muſter, ſhe conſented, 


wich the good old woman, to accompany us to * 


Park, 


My father was aſtoniſhed at her beauty and native ele- 
ance, but ſtill more at her extraordinary ſtory. I have 


droug bt her to my houſe, and acknowledge her before all 
the world as my daughter. I entertain for the pureſt af- 
fection, which I am not affraid to encourage, and hope ſoon 
to have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her and my beloved ſiſter 


married to two very worthy en, who now pay their 


addreſſes to them. 
Madam, 

Your very humble ſervant, 
Wo 


| - Edward — 


CLAUDIUS 
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CLAUDIVUS; 
OR, THE 
DISAPPOINTED SCUOLAR, 


A TALE, 


Fe has Grady been obſerved by the petulance of 


wit, and the peevithneſs of unſucceſsful lovers, that 


genius od learning are {mall recommendations to the fa- 
your of the fair, and that the ſex, fo far from holding in 


due eftimation the ſuperior endowments of the mind, are 
always ready to prefer the flimſy tribe of ſycophants and 
coxcombs, to thoſe whoſe labours have tended to advance 
the happineſs of ſociety, or whoſe talents have given ſplen- 


If you mean, ſay they, 


frivolity, you muſt renounce at once the deportment and 
dignity of a rational being, conſult their fantaſtic whims, 
flatter with inceflant praiſe their filly vanity, and devote 
your whole attention to the moſt unmanly and degrading 
trifles ; in ſhort, you muſt allume the e of a {panic, 
and the pert vivacity of an al | 
gut this heinous charge, h owever zenerally admitted, 
and however apparently ſupported by the frequent difap- 
pointments, in their tender attachments of literati and men 
of genius, | am inclined to conſider as deſtitute of ſolid and 
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rational foundation: Nay, I will venture to aſſert, that 
when facts are properly mined; we ſhall find that the 
want of ſucceſs, in this particular, of which men of let- 
ters ſo frequently complain, is chiefly attributable to their 
own folly (to give it no harſher name) and is, in many in- 
{tances, rather a proof of the good ſenſe than of the weak- 
neſs of the tex ſo unjultly ſatirizcd. 

That mere coxcombs are fometimes careſſed is un- 
doubtedly true; and fo are lap-dogs and monkies; but 
what 15 the proportion, or the deſcription of females, who 
would be much more inclined to embrace the firſt than 


the latter in the character of huſbands? The queſtion is 


eaſily anſwered. There are undoubtedly fribbles and 
idiots of either ſex; and it is fit they ſhould keep each 
other in countenance, But if we conſult the conduct and 
ſentiments of temales, whoſe underſtandings are not great- 


ly below the common ſtandard, we ſhall find them atmoſt 
univerſally prepoſiefled in favour of thoſe who have diſ- 
tinguiſhed themiclves by their ſpirit, their writings, or 
their ingenuity : And it they who are fortunate enough 


to procure favour by their reputation, forfeit it after- 


ward by their conduct, it cannot be difficult to aſſign 
the cenſure to its proper cauſe. 


The annals of gallantry, could they 5 be preſented 


to our view, would convince us that men are generally 
ſucceſsful in proportion to the extent of their Capacities z 


and if we are obliged to make a mortifying exception 


with reſpect to men of ſuperlative talents, ſhall we not allo 
be compelled to affign a cauſe for this exception, till 
more degrading to literary pride; and to confeſs, that, if 
even fribbles and coxcombs ſometimes ſucceed, while 
poets and ſcholars are rejected, there 1s but too much rea- 


Jon to ſuſpect - that the latter are ſometimes leſs calculated 


to make a rational being happy; ſince innumerable facts 


will ſupport the aſſertion, that they are frequently more 


ſullen, more tyrannical, and unſocial; more devoted to 
ſel fin pride, and cven leſs communicative and entertain- 
ing (Within the circle of their own families) than even 
their moſt illiterate rivals. And what degree of happi- 


cls can ſuperior talents conter, if the ſoothing graces of 
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a ſociable, affable, accommodating diſpoſition are entirely 
wanting? 

« ] underſtand you, (cries the ſurly ſtudent.) It is 
not for the ſuperiority of our capacities; it is not for our 
talents or acquirements that we are to expect regard ; it 
18 by lacrihcing theſe endowments at the ſhrine of their 
vanity. The cauſe of our failure is ſufficiently evident; 
we cannot ſubmit to thoſe little, idle, fribbling, and fervile 
attentions, with which other men conciliate their ſavour 
by degrading themſelves.“ 

Nor is it neceſſary. Civility, common reſpeR; and the 


mere converſational attention of inſtructing them with 


S- 
tenderneſs, good humour, and ſome little vivacity, 


will be more gratifying to the female mind, than all the 
flattering ſervility of tools, or the light impertinence of 


fops ; and the man of learning or of genius who cannot 
condoſcend thus far, has no right to complain, if the eſteem 
of his talents is not able to ſubdue the diſguſt which his 


manners muſt inſpire: Nor is the fair one to be cenſured. 
for the rejection of a man, who is too proud of his talents 


to treat her with tenderneis and eſteem, or whoſe ſcholaſtic | 
Toughneſs renders him neglectful of all the ſocial ſoftneſs 
which gives to life its ſweeteſt charms, and without which 


conjugal happineſs, or even the pleaſures of friendſhip, 
muſt be ſought in vain. Learning and genius, like beauty 
and feminine vivacity, are to be conſidered but as the orna- 
ments of life, the efleatials of which are good temper and 
virtue; and wherever theſe latter, or either of them, are 
wanting, no talents, however brilliant, can give their pol- 


ſeſſor any genuine title to love, or even to eſteem. 


Claudius was a youth of aſtoniſhing talents, of remark- 


ably premature judgment, and of attainments far ſurpaſ- 


ſing the expectations of his years. In the proſecution of 
his ſtudies, and the elucidation of the ſciences, he began 
to diſplay the independent vigour and copious elegance of . 
his mind betore the generality of boys diſcover any will or 
opinions of their own in the choice of their paſtimes and 


purſuits of hilarity; and at a period when it would have 


been boaſted by the parents of other children, if they had 
caſt dumps and leaden horſes in moulds of their on cut- 
| 1 ting; 
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ting, he had ſurpriſed his friends with an animated hiſtori- 


cal painting, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the moſt reſpec- 
table periodical publications by claſſical eſſays, both in 
proſe and verſe. 7 5 V 

Such were the qualifications, for which Claudius was 
known and admired among his ſeniors, his family con- 


nections, and a tolerably extenſive circle to whom only 


his genius and his fame were familiar: But among his 
playmates, (if ſo we may call thoſe ſchool-fellows, with 
whom he never aſſociated but to diftate or diſpute) he 
was more diſtinguiſhed by an obſtinate adherence to his 
own opinion, and the petulant jealouſy, with which he 
enforced obedience to his uſurped ſuperiority. The ju- 


venile period of human life is, however, in general pretty 
ſtrongly marked by an attachment to the equalizing rights 
of man, and boys are as unwilling to ſubmit to the ariſto- _ 


cracy of merit, as men of ſenſe are to any other kind of 


ariſtocracy. This diſpoſition, therefore, of Claudius, de- 
ſtroyed all the heppineſs which he conſidered as the divine 
right of his ſuperior underſtanding ; and he was obliged 
at laſt, before he had completed his intended courſe of 


{tudy, to deſert the public ſeminary, in which a general 
perſecution was inſtituted againit his envied talents. 


As the years of Claudius increaſed, his capacity and his 
_ diſpoſition gathered equal ſtrength; and as the preſs, and 
the pencil, equally contributed to diffuſe his fame, all 


whom approximation of years, connexion, or ſituation, 
drew within his vortex, alternately preſſed forward to his 


friendſhip: But from the attachment, to which they were 


attracted by his talents, they were equally repulſed by his 


_ diſpoſition ; ſo that, though all who but flightly knew him 


coveted his acquaintance, ſcarcely an individual with 
whom he became familiar, regarded him with a tender or 


permanent affection. This he did not fail to attribute to the 


inconſtancy, the folly, or even the ingratitude of mankind : 


for, eager to purchaſe the friendſhip he could not concili- 
ate, he was always laviſhing favours upon every one 


with whom he had the ſlighteſt acquaintance ; though he 
often, by his ungracious manner, only diſguſted where he 


meant to oblige, 
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Theſe angry criminations did not fail to deepen the na- 
tural gloom, and increaſe the aſperity of his diſpoſition ; 
andt he melancholy effect was ſtill farther heightened by the 
anceſtral pride of parental authority; his father, who 


traced his deſcent in a long line of military othcers, 
compelling him, in direct violation of his taſte and | ma 


to accept a commiſſion in the army. 

Not long after his entrance into this honourable pro- 
feſſion, (for ſo the concurring prejudices of all mankind 
have ever conſidered it) he became acquainted with a bro= 
ther officer, with whom he ſympathized in hatred to his 
profeſſion, and indignation of the parental tyranny which 
forced them to its adoption, This officer, whom we 
ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of Captain Woodford, and 
who was himſelf a man of great literary ability, and an 
enthuſiaſtic admirer of all in whom he dilcovercd tue leaſt 
traits of early genius, had frequently ſeen and admired the 
productions of our hero, which, for juſtneſs of ſenti- 


ment, richneſs of fancy, and energy of expreſſion, not only 


reflected the higheſt honour on a youth of nineteen, but 
would have been owned with conſcious pride, by writers 


of eminence and reputation. He was therefore delighte 


with the opportunity of an acquaintance he ſo long had 
coveted, and he cultivated it accorgingly with a zeal that 
blinded Tan to every defect in the manners and d. 20ſt tions 


of his recent friend, and the orders of his ſovere gn, which 


ſhortly removed young Claudius, with his corps, to diſ- 
tant ſervice, prevented his eyes from bel ing opened to the 


deluſion: while the intercourſe of epiſte ary correſpon- 
dence, ſo calculated (without the aid of volynta: ry hy 20- 


criſy) to exalt the moit miable, and conceal the exce p- 


tionable traits of his in.ongruous character, ripened the 
growing partiality 1 iato che warmeſt and mot lincere at- 
tachment. 
As Woodford had a ſte r whom he loved with exceiive 
tenderneſs, and wich wuem be lived in habits of the utmott. 


eonfidence, he would fr equently read to her the epiſtics 
of his ingenious friend, in the confidence, that whatever 
delighted himſelf, wuoid efl lentially contribute to her ſa- 


10 


isfaction. 
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The tender Evelina liſtened with growing ſatisfaction 


to a correſpondence which expreſſed, in the fervent lan- 


guage of ſincerity, an inviolable attachment to her darling 
brother, and which painted, in the ſoftened reflections of 


lentiment, the favourable features of Claudius' mind, but 


- Teft in impervious darkneſs thoſe unhappy defects of tem- 
per, which the mcditations of the cloſeſt can preſent ſo few 
occalions to call forth; nor could the brother at all times 
avoid, in the playfulneſs of ſocial vivacity, expreſſing his 
hopes under the matk of bantering ridicule, and archly re- 


counting the legends of tradition and romance, of knights 


and ladies ſighing for a celebrated name, languiſhing with 
the air-blown love of rumoured excellence. 

Such were the prepoſſeſſions of the reſpective parties, 

when Claudius returned to England, not indeed with an 

peculiar laurals of military reno wn; but with a degree of 


reputation for perſonal courage, which hve or fix duels 
had placed beyond the poſſibillty of controverſy. He was 
ſoon introduced to, and became ſenſible of the charms of 


Evelina; and though his perſon, which was rude and di- 
minutive, but little correſponded with the abſtract idea of 
2 hero, or a votary of Apollo and the graces, the fair-one 
generouſly ſummoned to her imagination the brighter pic- 


ture of his mental excellencies, and ſuppreſſing her diſap- 


pointment, accepted with commendable vanity, the invi- 


tation, Which, thro' the medium of her brother, he ſolicited 
her to accompany an acknowledged man of letters, to a 
place of public amuſement. His awkward baſhfulneſs 


during the evening of this appointment, (for he was but 
little uſed to the ſociety of the ſex) ſhe candidly overlooked ; 

and ſhe liſtened with eager pleaſure to his remarks, thou h 
they were ſeldom addreſſed to her; nor could ſhe help ob- 
ſerving afterwards to her brother, that his comments, even 
upon the moſt trifling occurences, had ſomething in them 


which ſhevred the ſuperiority of his genius and underſtand- 
ing. 
As Woodford | was much attached to drt gaiety, and - 
never went to any place of amuſement without his ſiſter, 


Claudius aſpired to emulate his taſte; ſo that in almoſt 


every faſhionable circle, the friendly trio, for a conſiderable 


time, was almoſt conſtantly to be met with. Clandius 
| continued 
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Continued to addreſs his remarks to Woodford ; and Eve- 
lina continued to think him a youth whom every one * | 
eſteem and admire. 
The firſt time ſhe ſaw him to any An was at 
a ball. On this occaſion he had, by a bold, but injudi- 
cious effort, broke through the ruſtic baſhfulneſs of diſ- 
tant reſpect, and aſpired to the honour of her hand; but ac- 
| quitting himſelf ſo awkwardly, in an exerciſe for which he 
4 was not at all calculated, as to excite ſome degree of 
Tiſibility among the company, his native temper diſ- 
played itſelf in a jealous petulance, and peeviſh engroſſment 
of the attentions of his partner, which not all her pain- 
ful compliance, and amiable affectation of cheerfulneſs 5 
and ſatis faction, could ſooth or allay. 

Woodford ſaw with pain theſe ſtrong indications of a 
temper he had already begun to ſuſpect, and, fearful that 
their influence on the mind of his ſiſter might diſappoint 
an alliance, of which he was particulary ambitious, he re- 
* ſolved to change a ſcene fo ill calculated for the diſplay of 


his friend's talents, and to give him an opportunity to 


> * Ne * 
D | 


retrieve his credit. He therefore took an opportunity of 
a drawing oft his little party (moſtly compoſed of young 
i people of a literary and ſentimental turn of mind) into an 
: adjoining room, where a cold collation had been previoul- - 


: ly prepared for their entertainment; and foon contrived to 

1 draw our hero (who was much more expert in the uſe of 

3 his voice than of his gymnaſtic muſcles) into a diſcuſſion 

1 of {ome favourite maxim of ethics. Claudius, who was 

. a ſincere and ardent moraliſt, was now in his natural cle- 
ment; he charmed the whole company with a ſpirited 


hy and elegant refutation of the falſe principles, which his 
5 generous opponent had purpoſely advanced ; and giving 
—_— full ſcope to his fine imagination, rendered the glowing 
© ſentiments of virtue and ben evolence ſtill more amiable 
= buy the beautiful figures and allegorics with which he em- 
belliſhed them. 5 
3 The voice of Claudius, whenever he felt himſelf inte- 
3 reſted in os ſubject, was rich and harmoniaus 3 and it 
Fi | might be well ſaid, in the elegant language of our ancient 
5 poet, Lydgate, chat (by his copious. election, and happy 
8 | | 5 Aangc hie | 
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arrangement of the lweetelt and moſt appropriate ſounds 
of our language) 


“ He cauſed to diſtil and rain | 
The gold dew drops of {peech and eloquence; 


ſo that the diſguſting remembrance of his ruſticity and ill 


temper, was quickly effaced from the gentle boſom of 


Evelina, and a deep and favourable impreſſion was made 


in her heart, by the fortunate diſplay of mental ability. 

Woocdord ſoon began to congratulate himſelf on the 
ſucceſs of his ſtratagem; for as Claudius had previouſly 
declared to his friend the fervour of his attachment, and 


intreated him to aſſiſt his endeavours for enſuring a return 
of his ſiſter's affection; and the willing advocate, on their 
return, ſeized a favourable opportunity to turn the con- 
verſation from the general occurrences of the evening to 
the particular ſubject which lay fo near his heart; painting 

in forcible colours the paſſion of his friend, and preſſing 


whe affair as freely as a delicate tenderneſs for the unre- 


trained ſentiments of his ſiſter would permit. Evelina, 
who was indeed 


cc The pupil of Xature, ind ſtranger to art,” 


which the elegant pen of her living author * has deſcrib- 


ed, freely confeſſed to her brother that ſhe felt ſome pre- 
poſſeſion i in his favour; that ſhe admired his talents, and 


eſteemed his principles. 


*The tear in the eye, and the bluſh on the check, 
The tongue that reveals what the heart bids it ſpeak ; 
The tender ſigh pregnant with 5 ty or love, 
And the ſmile that congenial gladnets can move 
(Wat ideal raptures cheſe tokens impart !) 
She the pupil Ot Nature, and ſtr anger to art. 


But when I behold in fair E. mily's form 

J he graces that plcaſe, and the beautics that warm; 
When I trace in her ſorrow, or joy undeſign'd, 

The feelings that mark a ſuſceptible mind, 

My rapture is loft in a wil wa throbbing (mart, 

For the pupil of Nature, aud ſtranger to art, 


But 
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But this ſmiling proſpect was quickly overcaſt ; for as 
Claudius was now admitted on the declared footing of a 
lover, his viſits were more frequent, and his opportunities 
of converſing with his miſtreſs, afforded her alſo an ample 
opportunity "of detecting his real diſpoſition. She was 


| ſhocked to diſcover the nobleſt powers of underſtanding, 


linked with the moſt unamiable qualities of an unſocial 
temper ; ſhe was diſguſted when the found the generous 


encouragement with which ſhe had endeavoured to diſſi- 


pate his timid reſerve, ſuddenly inſpire the moſt preſump- 


tuous confidence; and ſhe could not without indignation 


obſerve the fineſt talents for wit abuſed, on the ſlighteſt 
provocation, to the purpoſes of imperious ill- nature, and 
the brighteſt powers of 1 imagination e ficklicd over by the 


pale caſt of jealouſy and ſuſpicion,” which all her generous 


condeſcenſions could not ſubdue or ſoften. 
He ſoon perceived, or thought he perceived, that his 


intereſt in her affection was but ſmall ; and this diſcovery | 


precipated him into a conduct that muſt neceſſarily make 


it leſs. His deportment, ever ſince his admiſſion as a lo- 


ver, had been tinctured with a ſtrange mixture of inatten- 
tion, rudeneſs, and preſumption; but it now became fret- 
ful, ſullen, and petulant. It had always been evident that 
he rated the female underſtanding exceedingly low; but 

now, he could not refrain from expreſſions of contemptu- 
ous indignation; and if ſhe did but ſpeak to a male ac- 
quaintance, when he was preſent, ſhe was ſure to be en- 


tertained with ſarcaſtic commendations of the lagacious 


preference of blockheads and coxcombs, and the wiſdom of 


the ſex who delight in expoſing men of ſenſe to ridicule 


and contempt, while they flirt the feathered fops of frivo- 


lity and faſhion. 


Poor Evelina now diſcovered, how wide a diſtinction | 


there is between literary admiration and love ; and how 
poſſible it is to unite all the qualities which command the 
former, with every thing that can operate, as an antidote 
to the latter; and while Claudius was curſing the frivolity 

of a ſex, always inſenſible to the merits and paſſions of 


men of learning and genius, ſhe, with better reaſon, re- 


flected that, if the muſt be miſcrable, it would be but an 
ndifferent conſolation, that the brute who made her ſo 
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was admired for his underſtanding; and celebrated for his 
wit. 

But the chief anxiety of Evelina, aroſe from the delim- 
ma to which ſhe was reduced with reſpect to her brother; 
for ſhe dreaded an explanation that muſt interrupt his in- 
timate and partial frindſhip, and yet could not endure the 
idea of acting, without aſſigning her reaſons, in a manner 
contrary to his wiſhes, even in circumſtances where his 
liberality always upheld that her heart ſhould be her only 
arbiter. The behaviour of Claudius, however, ſoon re- 
lieved her from this embarraſſment; for being ſhortly after 
at a private maſquerade together, the turbulent jealouſy of 
Claudius, (who had been previouſly offended by the re- 
2 of ſuch familiarities, as his preſumption rather than 

is good ſenſe had dictated) imagining every maſk to con- 
cCeal a favoured rival, and every word addreſſed to another 
to be an act of * and neglect toward himſelf, burſt out 
in ſuch terms of intemperate rudeneſs, as drew upon him 
three or four direct challenges, and afterward led him to 
vent his wanton malevolence on the glatles and chande- 
liers; and to throw the whole company into confuſion and 
diſmay; and when the lovely and chearſul Evelina, was 
_ enchanting the ſurrounding circle with the rich melody of 
her voice, the literary ſavage muttered his diſcontent in 
broken imprecations, and at length ſtarted from the table 
with an audible malediction of "female perverſeneſs, be- 
_ cauſe ſhe was ſinging an air which the company had re- 
queſted, when ſhe knew there was another for which he 
entertained a greater partiality. _ 

Woodford, who had long obſerved, with ſilent anguiſh, 
the private diſpoſition of his friend, ſcized the opportuni- 
ty to withdraw with his ſiſter and their party; and left 
the ſon of Turbulence and Genius to curſe the levity of 
flirts, who will not admit that brilliant talents make bruta- 
lity amiable ; and ts ſettle, at the peril of his life, thoſe 
quarrels to which the viclence of his temper had e::polcd 
him. 

In the above eſſay, I have fwply delineated a real cha 
racter and not preſented a creation of my own mind. I du 
not therefore hold up the portrait, as an allegorical repre- 
lentadon of the whole body of literau z nei do] mcan to 

| unlituatec 
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inſinuate that moroſeneſs and ill-humour are neceſſary 
concomitants of genius; or that great mental acquire- 
ments unfit a man for happineſs and ſocial enjoyment.— 
'T here are certainly in this kingdom ſome, and in a neigh- 
bouring land of liberty and letters many, who blend the 
greateſt learning with the moſt engaging good humour, and 


do the fire of genius, add the brilliancy of elegant manners 
and ſuch are ever ſecure of the moſt gratifying reception 


from the fair. All I mean to infinuate is, that when men 
of letters are neglected by the ſex, they owe not their diſ- 
race to the eminence of their abilities, but to ſome qua- 
Fees or habits, which, as they might remove them with- 
out injury to their talents, it is their duty to themſelves 
and ſociety to reform inſtead of cheriſhing them with ir- 


rational pride. 


—— _ _— 
INJURED DAUGHTER; 
1 N 
THREE ORIGINAL 3 
LETTER I, 
MISS CLIFFORD TO MISS BALFOUR. 


5 Charlotte ſtreet, May 77 1763. 


ID not my dear Miſs Balfour tell me that ſhe would | 
favour me with her advice in any thing that ſeemed 


to concern my welfare and happineſs ? Yes, ſhe did; Ire- 


mber thoſe were her words at parting. Then why 
member thoſe w 8 4 P a : ſhould 
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ſhould I ſcruple to unfold to her every ſecret of my heart. 

J am certain, that though her ſuperior ſenſe may blame, 

her lenity will pardon the weakneſs of an heart which has 

too much ſenſibility for its own repoſe. And yet, madam, 

when I am about to tell you ali my errors, I tremble, leaft 

in ſo doing I ſhouid loſe your eſteem. I have often heard 
i you ſay, that among all the errors of the female heart, va- 
nity is at once the moſt dangerous and deſpicable, then 

will not Miſs Balfour deſpiſe her poor Harriot when ſhe 

| hears to what fooliſh hopes her vanity has led her; for 

ſurely it 1s the height of vanity, in me to ſuppoſe ſuch a 


man as Mr. Le Sage could think of a poor girl like 


me, and yet, when f have told you all, I do not think you 
will blame me very much, for indeed he is the moſt gener- 
ous of men. ” e | 
You know, madam, my poor mother's circumſtances 
are very much embarraſſed, (pardon me for troubling you 


with ſuch :riflice) but yeſterday morning ſhe was arreſted 
for fifteen pound; we had but fix guineas in the world, 
which my mother offered the man, witn a promiſe of pay- 
ing the remainder when ſhe received her penſion. This he 
_ refuſed, and indeed I do not wonder at it; for he is not a 
rich man, and had waited a long while for his money, 
b (but you know, my dear Miſs Balfour, we could not help 


it) ſo they called a coach, and were going to take my mo- 
ther away, when Mr. Le Sage came to the door, tor he 


is not proud, but very often calls upon us, and is as kind 


and as condeſcending as a certain young lady, who don't 
like to be told of her goodneſs ; but you know her, ma- 
dam. . | | 


of the room, and paid it every farthing. When he came 


ſo overjoyed, I did not know what to do or ſay. I do 


no cried for joy, and falling on my knees before him, 
[ took both his hands in mine, and prayed to God Al- 
mighty to bleſs him for ever and ever. He raiſed me up, and 
preſt me in his arms, ſaid I was a dear good girl, and bade 

3 5 | _ EY. nie 


Well, he aſked the reaſon of my weeping, and mamma 
told him, and would you believe it, he took the men out 


in, and told us my mamma ſhould not go to priſon, I was 


verily believe, if it had not been for ſhame, I could have 
kiſſed him. But as I had cried before for forrow, fo 1 
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me think no more of the trifle he had advanced, for that 
he would give twenty times as much to oblige me; for he 
loved me dearer than his own life, and if I would but love 
him, he would give me every thing my heart could wiſh, 
and take care of my ſiſter Nancy, and that my dear mani- 


ma ſhould never be diſtreſſed again. 


Oh, dear Madam, you cannot think how my heart flut- 
tered ; I was ſo overcome with joy, that I could not ſpeak 


a ſingle word; fo Mr. Le Sage ſaid he would leave me to 


compoſe myſelf. When he was gone, I aſked my mam- 
ma if ſhe thought he was in earneſt, and whether the ſup- 
poſed ſo rich a gentleman could have honourable deſigns 
when he heaped unaſked, unexpected favours on ſuch poor 


folks; ſhe ſaid, ſhe did believe him ſincere, and that he 


only meant honour, and that I ſhould be the happieſt wo- 
man in the creation; and ſo indeed I ſhould, it Mr. Le 
Sage loved me ſincerely and honourably, for I always 


thought him the fineſt and beſt tempered gentleman in the 
world; but believe your poor Harriot, Mifs Balfour, 


when ſhe ſays, were he the greateſt king, and I loved him 


dearer than my own life, I would die rather than ſubmit to 


any thing diſhonourable ; for while I have my reputation 
unſullied, I ſhould not fear maintaining mylelt at ſervice, 


or ſome way or other, but if I become à naughty charac- 


ter, every body would deſpiſe me, and I thould deſpiſe my- 
ſelf, and be wretched and miſerable as long as I lived.— 


But I cannot help flattering myſelf that Mr. Le Sage does 
not mean to make me ſuch a deſpicable being, for he cal- 


led this morning, and told me I ſhould have maſters to 


teach me to draw, and play on the piano forte, that 1 
ſhould learn to dance, and ſpeak French, and have every 


accompliſhment befitting a gentlewoman : Is not this very 
ood, madam ? He mult take care, or he will turn my 


little head wild; but I will have a guard upon myſelf, and 


be very cautious and circumſpect in my conduct, and L 


ſhould be very glad if Miſs Balfour would favour me 


with her advice how I ought to act, and whether I ſhould 


Teceive ſo many favours from a genileman, before I am 
certain in what manner he expects them returned. I 


write this unknown to my mamma, becauſe I know ſhe 
would blame me for aſking any body's advice but her 
| . | _ own, 
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own, and often calls me ſqueamiſh and prudiſh when J 
ſeem unwilling to receive ſo many obligations from our 
benefactor; but I know you, Madam, will adviſe me in 
_ every thing that is right, I hope you will pardon this 
trouble, and permit me the honour of ſtileing myſelf your 
ſincere friend, 


HARRIOT CLIFFORD. 
LETTER It 
ERWARD LE SAGE, ESQ. TO CAPT. WELCOTT, 


Windſor, Aug. 20, 1763. 


IT is all in vain; I may as well attempt to turn the 
wind, arraign the vivid lightning in its courſe, convert to 


conſtancy the unſtable moon, or do any other impoſſibili- 


ty, as convince this obſtinate Harriot Clifford that happi- 
neſs is within our reach without the ſhackles of matrimony; 
not all her mother's good council, not all the fine ladies 1 


have introduced into her company, can perſuade her to 
part with her darling virtue. And yet, Welcott, I am 
certain the little gipſey loves me. We are obliged to 


keep her rather a fort of ſtate priſoner ; for ſhe had got a 


knack of ſcribbling to that little vixen Anna Balfour, and 
this meddling Miſs gives her the moſt ſage advice ima- 
ginable; for the other day ſhe, by accident, dropped one 
of theſe letters from her pocket; | jook it up unperceived, 


and conveyed it into my own. When I retired, 1 ho- 
noured it with a peruſal, and find ſhe adviſcs her to be very 
cautious of her conduct towards me, and not let me per- 
_cerve her partiality, for that my character in regard to the 


female ſex was ever doubtful, and is rendered more fo of 
late from my known intimacy with the infamous Welcott, 
{thoſe were her vcry words.) After a great deal more to 
this purpoſe, ſhe concludes thus ;— — - 
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£ I would not have you place too great a confidence in 
© your mother ; you will pardon me, Harriot, but I fear 
© the has not ſo nice a ſenſe of female honour as is neceſ- 


_ © fary to preſerve your reputation unſullied, and your peace 
© of mind unbroken. While Le Sage behaves towards 


© you with reſpect, you muſt by no means let him know 
© your ſuſpicions ; for if he means honourably, they will 
© offend him; if otherways, they will only ſerve to put 
© him on his guard, and perhaps he would then lay his 
© ſchemes too deep for you to have the leaſt chance of 
© eſcaping. If you find he throws off the maſk of reſpect, 
(for ſuch, I ſuppoſe, it to be) do not ſcruple to leave 
your mother's protection, and fly to me, where you will 
be ſure to meet friendſhip and protection, not only from 
© this deſigning man, but from the cenſures of the ill- 
natured world.” 


c 
c 


* 


Very pretty, indeed, thought I, but, upon my word, my 
dear Harriot, theſe fine ſchemes wont do, I am not ſo 


_ ealily duped as the wiſe Miſs Balfour may ſuppoſe. 1 


ſhall not be at all this expence and trouble for nothing; 


and after I have got my bird in the cage, leave the door 


open, and let it eſcape. No, no, Harriot, I have you in 

my power, and I am determined to make you ſubmit to 

what terms J pleaſe. CE. 8 
Full of theſe mighty reſolves, I poſts away to Mother 


Clifford's again in the evening, ſaid I wanted a glaſs of 
wine, and preſſed Harriot to drink one with me. I thought 


to have given her ſeveral, but here I was miſtaken ; for 


had J knelt down, and worſhipped her, ſhe would not have 


touched more than one. The convenient mother ſaw my 
aim, and ſo marched out of the room, taking the other 


girl Nancy with her. This did not in the leaft alaria 
HFarriot, as we have frequently ſpent ſeveral hours by 


ourſelves, though I never artempred any further liberties 


than a modeſt kiſs. I now drew my chair near her's, and 
putting my arm around her delicate waiſt, gave her ſe- 


veral tervent kiſſes. Theſe ſhe quietly ſubmitted to; but 
when, with ſacrilegious hand, I attempted to remove the 
gauze that faintly thaded the moſt lovely boſom ever eyes 
beheld; fe immediately caught the alarm, and puſhing 


me 
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me from her with more ſtrength than I ſuppoſed her miſ- 
treſs of, and darting at me an angry look, ſhe cried, — 
e What mean you, Sir? While you behave like a man 
of honour, as ſuch I ſhall eſteem you, but when you, by 
ungenerouſly endeavouring to take advantage of the un- 
happy ſituation of my mother's affairs, fotfeit that charac- 
ter, I would tear you from my heart, tho” at the expence 
of my life. „ . : 

Then you own, my dear Harriot, it would give you 
ſome pain to baniſh me from your preſence ?? ? 

« Edward,“ ſaid ſhe, aſſuming an air of firmneſs, “ it 
would be in vain to attempt to conceal the emotions which 
_ gratitude bas awakened in my boſom. I am a poor diſ- 
treſſed orphan, I look round the world, and ſee not one 


friend whoſe heart beats with either affection. or pity for 


the lowly Harriot. My mother, Oh, my miftaken mo- 
ther, has, inſtead of being a ſource of comfort to me, 
wounded my heart, by giving me advice which I ſhudder 


but to think upon. In you, Edward, I thought I had found 
a diſintereſted friend, a friend who would protect me, 


mile not at my ſimplicity) if I thought you would pro- 


tect me through life. Encouraged by your ſeeming ten- 
derneſs in this fond belief, I repoſed my whole ſoul in you, 


I refpected you as my bencfactor, I eſteemed you as my 
friend, I loved you as my brother. But think not this 


love ſhall ever make me forget what is due to myſelf ; be 


aſſured I know too well the juſt value of virtue ever to 


forfeit it voluntarily, and ſhould think, if deprived of that 


ineſtimable jewel, life no longer worth preferving. I 


could ſuffer poverty, pain, and ſickneſs without a murmur, 


while I am pofſciled of that ſerenity of mind, which con- 
ſcious rectitude never fails to infpire. Ceaſe then to en- 
_ deavour to draw me into the thorny paths of vice, for 

uch a deteitation do I feel at the idea of a life of infamy, 


that it is not the wealth of India could tempt me to endure 


it 2” © 


ce My dear Harriot, ſaid I, do you ſuppoſe I would drag 


you into infamy? No, my ſweet girl, I would protect you 


from it at the hazard of my life. Do not my love harbour 
tuch a thought; I mygan to devote my whole life to you; 


my 
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my fortune is at your diſpofal—do with me as you pleaſe, 
only deny me not your love. 
« Edward,“ ſaid ſhe, riſing from her hat; ] can love 
and revere a man of true honour and generoſity, as much as 
J can deſpiſe a cool deliberate villain, therefore, if my re- 
gad is of the conſequence to you which you pretend, you 
know by what means to preſerve it.“ 

And fo, Welcott, with a look of mingled contempt. and 
indignation, ſhe darted out of the room, and left me in a 
very fooliſh ſituation. By my foul, I am half tempted to 

marry her, but that I am almoſt afraid part of her dig- 
nity and virtue is aſſumed, for never was a woman ot 
more conſummate art than the mother—at the ſame time, 
that ſhe has the moſt abandoned principles—a girl tutor- 
ed by ſuch a mother, can never be proper for a wife. No, 1 
will not marry her muſt try a little more perſuaſions, a 
little more ſighing and dying, for I am determined not to 
have recourſe to that ſtale trick, a ſham marriage. 1 have 
furniſhed them a handſome houſe in this place, given 
them the uſe of a chaiſe and pair, provided the lovely Har- 
riet with maſters to teach her muſic, dancing, painting, 
and French, furniſhed her with every article of finery in 
dreſs, but theſe ſhe will not wear, ſeldom appearing in any 
thing but a white muſlin gown, and never ornamenting her 
lovely auburn treſſes with any thing "beſide a plain lawn 
cap. I am determined to triumph over her ſcruples, if 
liberal preſents, obſequious tenderneſs, and conſummate art, 
can conquer undifſembled innocence, and a real regard to 
virtue. I cannot bear the idea of matrimony—the chain in- 
„ deed appears ſilken at the firſt, but a few months converts 
a f it into iron; it grows heavy and inſupportable - we are 


- unable to break it, and by our continual endeavours to do 
1 ſo, we render it ſo galling, that we curſe the hour when 
» facinated by a beautiful face we conſented to put it o * 
r 1 E. Le SAGE. 
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LETTER III. 


MISS CLIFFORD TO MRS. PARKINSON, 


 LAYE MISS BALFOUR. 


 Hampton-Court, Fuly 17, 1764. 


A length I am permitted to aſſume my pen, and pour 
forth my complaints into the boſom of a friend who will 
_ pity and conſole the undone Harriet. Alas! Madam, I 
fear you think me loſt to every principle of virtue, ſince 
you muſt undoubtedly have heard that I live in the fame 
manſion with my ſeducer ; but, Oh, the ſhocking cruel- 
ties that have been practiſed to bring me into this horrid 
ſituation. My mother Oh burſt ! burſt ! my heart at the 
fad remembrance—for it was ſhe who completed the ruin 


of her child—I loved Mr. Le Sage, and, alas! I bluſh 


while I write, I ſtill do love, unjuſt and cruel as he has 


been! fear I ſhall love him while this aching heart throbs 
in my boſom; but let me haſten, in ſome meafure to ex- 
culpate myſelf from the odium of having voluntarily 

plunged into a life of infamy. I mean not, Madam, to 
extenuate the fault of ſtil] continuing with him; I have 
but one plea to make, and that I fear you will ſay is a 
weak one. I do not indulge the vain hope of being ſtill 


ranked among the friends of Mrs. Parkinion: Oh, no— _ 


I know my fame is poluted, I know I am unworthy your 

eſteem, yet I know you will pity my involuntary fall, and 
pardon my weakneſs and errors; 1 only aſk you not to 
deteſt the unfortunate Harriet, but ſometimes to remem- 
ber her with a ſigh of affection. This is the laſt time 1 


hall ever intrude on your friendly patience. The reſt of 


my life will either be a icene of gloomy ſolitude, with re- 

morſe and guilt for my companions, or only variegated by 

the preſence and company of a man, whom, though J love, 
I am #11] ſenſible has deeply, irreparably, injured me. 
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The laſt letter I troubled you with from Windfor in- 


formed you, that I began to ſuipect Mr. Le Sage bad not 


thoſe honourable deſigns which my fond fooliſh heart had 
once flattered me he entertained. Soon after that, he 


threw oft the maſk entirely, and let me perceive, however 


ſpecious his outward manner, he was an unprincipled li- 
bertine at heart. When I made this diſcovery, greatly as 
it paincd my heart, I determined to leave my mother, and 
fly to the aſylum you once generouſly offered me; I felt 
no repugnance at the idea of ſervitude, ſince reaſon inform- 
ed me, that innocence, though attended by poverty, 


was of more intrinſic value than wealth and iplendor pur- 
chaſed with infamy ; for what is eaſe and affiuence if we 
have a conſcious monitor within that continually reminds 


us of our errors, and is goading us for our faults. 
But when J had laid a plan for my eſcape, for I found 


I was narrowly watched) when I had even packed up a 
little parcel of linen, and with it in my hand, was deſcend- 
ing the back ſtairs at ten o'clock in the evening, I uns 
fortunately ſtumbled on the firſt ſtair, and came inſtantly 
to the bottom I was in a moment ſurrounded by all the 


family, and ſeeing my mother take up the parcel, fearin 
my plot was unravelled, I gave a ſhriek and fainted. 
had not broke any bones, but having fell with my hand 


under me, I had diſlocated my wriſt, and was much 


bruiſed. TI was put to bed, and the agitation of my mind, 


added to the anguiſh of my arm, threw me into a fever. 
During my illneſs, Mr. Le Sage was made acquainted 
with my deſign of going to Groveby Lodge, for in a 


delirium I revealed my intentions, which before they had 
only gueſſed at. When I recovered, I was more cloſcly 
watched than ever, though no mention was ever made of 


my defigned eſcape. Mr. Le Sage redoubled his afliduity, 
again aſſumed the timid reſpectful lover, again practiſed 
thoſe arts which had once fo effectually deceived me. 


But I was upon my guard, nor once ſutfered my eyes or 


tongue to give the flighteſt information of the ſituation 
of my heart; I earneſtiy wiſhed for an opportunity to fly 
from a place where I was threatened with infamy, but 1 


was unable to elude the vigilance of my guards, 
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One day when I was tolerably recovered, Mr. Le Sage 
propoſed going to dine at a houſe of his at Hampton- 
ourt, my mother and ſiſter, and a Mrs. Arundal, were to 
be of the party. At firſt I ſtrenuouſly oppoſed going, but 
Le Sage pleaded, that with three female companions, it 


was quite prudery to deny myſelf the pleaſure of a jaunt, : 


merely becauſe he was to be in company, and we were to 
dine at his houſe. 


ce Indeed, Harriet,” ſaid he, with well- affected chagrin, 


J think you only affect this reluctance, becauſe you. 


Imagine it will give me pain. You fee the power you 


have over me, and, ingrate that you are, your only plea- 


ſure is to render me unhappy.” | 
However unwilling I was to join the party, I could 
not bear that my reluctance ſhould be conſtrued into ci- 
ther ingratitude or affectation, and therefore conſented to 
accompany them. | „„ 
A coach conveyed Mrs. Arundel, my mother, ſiſter and 


myſelf, Mr. Le Sage riding on horſeback. We ſpent the 


day tolerably chearful, though, I muſt confeſs, a damp 
came over my ſpirits ſeveral times in the courſe of the 


time, for which I could not account, and which I endea- 
voured to diſſipate and repel, as I had no particular rea- 


Ion for uneaſineſs, every thing being conducted with the 


greateſt regularity, and the utmoſt regard being paid to 


propriety, both in their converſation and behaviour.— 


The dinner was elegant, and Le Sage ſtrove, by a thou- 


ſand tender aſſiduities to engage my attention, and awaken 
0 | „ | 

I began to feel myſelf very uneaſy, as the evening drew 
in, to find no propoſal was made for our departure. At 


length, I venturcd to hint, that it grew late; my mother 
then begged the coach might be ordered.“ Pſhaw, my dear 


Mrs. Clifford, ſaid Le Sage, you muſt not think of leav- 
ing this place till after ſupper. The roads are perfectly 


ſafe, and it is but a trifling ride.” © Trifling do you 


call it, Sir?“ ſaid I, « at any rate it is too far to drive even 
ſo late as it is now, much more, ſhould we ſtay ſupper.” 


„Well, my lovely timid Harriet, (he replied) you ſhall 
only have a cup of tea, and I will order the carriage.” — 
Tea was immediately brought in, and I was deſired to 
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make it, as I had before done the honours of the table, Le 


Sage telling me I was only accuſtoming myſelf to weleome 


my friends in my own houſe. © For, my dear girl, ſaid 


he, this houſe, and all that is in it, was purpoſely provided 
tor you—Here you ſhall reign queen of hearts.” 

While I was making the tea, my mother ſaid ſhe would 
go and ſee the. apartment, which was deſigned for me, and 


Mrs. Arundel, though ſhe had ſeen it before, would ac- 


company her. Nancy, whois vaſtly fond of finery gran» 
deur, &c. ran after them, as ſhe ſaid, to have another peep 
at the beautiful toilette. But, alas, my dear Madam, this 
was a concerted ſcheme. I made the tea, poured it out, 
and began to be ſurpriſed that my mother did note return, 
though Le Sage had been entertaining me with a recital 
of ſome humorous anecdotes of a country *ſquire of his 


acquaintaince, that I did not at firſt perceive how long they 


were abſent. At length, expreſſing my impatience, and 
ſaying the tea would be cold; he rang the bell, and deiired | 
the ſervant to inform the ladies tea waited. | 5 
« Why, Sir,” ſaid the fellow, with a well affected 
ſtare, „ the ladies are gone,” 
„ Gone!” ſaid I, ſtarting up precipitately,“ did you 
ſay Mrs. Clifford and Mrs. Arundel were gone?“ | 
| ff Yes, Miſs, replied the fellow, ey: have been gone 
full half an hour.” 
„ Then,” ſaid I, 3 into tears, « T am n miſerably 
betrayed, and you, Sir,” contemptuoully turning to- 


Ward Le Sage, „you, Sir, I ſuppoſe, have been the 
chief contriver of this vile plot. But then my mother, 


how could ſhe conſent.” I could no more my agitation 
roſe almoſt to an agony, and leaning my head upon my 
hands, I gave a free vent to my tears. My cruel lover 


endeavoured to ſooth me by the ſtrongeſt profeiſions of 
Conſtancy and honour. At the mention of that word, I 

| ſtarted from my reverie. V illain, laid I, profane not 

the ſacred expreſſion; for honour is as forcign from thy 


breaſt as froſt from the torrid zone—clle why this lows, this 


| baſe contrivance to get an helpleſs girl in your power 
to blaſt her fame in the eyes of the world, to render her an 


object of pity to ſome, of contempt to others, and of 
dcteſtation to herfelf.“ 
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« My adorable girl, faid he, talk not in this ſtrain, tho? 
J am perhaps to blame in this affair, your mother is the 
chief in{trument—ſhe, dear Harriet, would ſacrifice you 
to age and impotence, rather than not enjoy the eafe and 
ſuperfluities of affluence. Then do not, my love, turn 
indignant from a man who adores you, and whoſe future 
life ſhall be devoted to your ſervice. Conſider, Harriet, 
what courſe can you take which will ſecure you from the 
inſults and calumnies of an unfeeling world, if you are for- 
ſaken by your only remaining parent.” L 
« She has forſaken me already, (exclaimed I, wildly) 
ſold me to worie than death, to ruin infamy and ſhame, — 
Oh, my much eſteemed Edward,” continued J, falling on 
my knees before him, “ do not you join this unnatural 
parent, nor plunge in everlaſting forrow an unhappy maid, 
who is in your power—exert your boaſted honour, my 
deareſt Edward, fend me inſtantly from this houſe to a 
place of ſafety, and preſerve my only wealth, my inno- 
cence, my peace of mind.“ = 
« Charming, bewitching girl, ſaid he, raiſing me, why, 
while you are ſuch an advocate for being ſent from here, 
do you diſcover ſuch charms as makes it impoſſible for me 
to comply with your requeſt ; indeed, my Harrict, Þ love 
you almoſt to diſtraction, I would ſacrifice my life to maxe 
| you happy.“ e 5 | . 
Fou may purchaſe my happineſs at a much eaſter 
price, Sir, ſaid I, I aik you not to facrihce your life, ſa- 
crifice your paſſion, which tends only to my ruin prove 
yourſelf an honourable diſintereſted friend, and fave me 
trom the horrors of infamy.” _ 5 1 
« My dear girl, he replied, Heaven knows with what 
pleaſure I would make you my wife, were there not unex- 
pected obſtacles that have lately ariſen. My mother, my 
beloved, is a proud imperious woman.” 5 
« Enough, Sir,” ſaid I, interrupting him, “ you need 
not rack your thoughts, or vilify the beſt of mothers, for 
excuſes for your conduct; I am ſenſible of my error in 
having once entertained the vain idea of being honourably 
your's, and pardon me, Sir, if I ſay, that, tho* conſcious of the 
incquality of our fortunes, I acknowledge myſelf unworthy 
| Za „ the 
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the honour of your hand, I will never ſtoop to any action 
which ſhall make me unworthy your regard—let me only 


be ranked among your friends, and, Oh, Edward, for Hea- 
ven's ſake, deprive me not of the power to deſerve that 
Character?! 

In this manner J argued fome time, at length, pretend- 
ing to be convizced of "the guilt of his intended deſign, he 
ſwore, if I would only remain in his houſe that night, he 


would, in the morning, convey me to wy place, any friend, 
1 ſhould mention. 


« Be pecified, my Harriet, your reſt ſhall not be diſ- 


turbed—depend upon my honour—T will not commit any 
action that ſhall render me unworthy your love and 


eſteem.“ 
My mind was in ſome meaſure calmed by theſe aſſur- 


ances, and I conſented to partake his ſupper, drank one 
glais of wine, and then deſired to retire. A female ſer- 


vant was detired to ſhew me my apartment; I entered it 
With a heavy heart, a thouſand fears ruſhing like a torrent 


on my mind. Once I was almoſt tempted to endeavour 
to draw the woman that attended to undreſs me, over to 
my intereſt, but her looks wore forbidding, and I fearcd_ 


to propoſe an eſcape, leaſt, in being detected, J ſhould ir- 
ritate Le Sage, and by that means facilitate my own ruin. 


I refuſed to undreſs, but deſiring the woman to leave 
the candle, I bolted the deor, and having wept myſelf 
weary, I threw myſelf on the bed, and was juſt falling in- 


to a doſe, when 1 was diſturbed by a ruſtling at my cham” | 
ber door, and prefently a gentle tap cauſed me to ſtart 


from the bed, and liften attentively, when a female voice 
thus addreſſed me. „ I am afraid, dear Mits, you are 
unacquainted with the cruel plot that i is 1a1d for your ruin, 


but, believe me, 'tis never intended that you ihall lcave 


this houlz till you conſent to become the miſtreſs of Mr. Le 
Sage, If you do not voluntarily conſent, force a and ſtra- 


tagem wilk be put in practice.“ 


„Oh, Heavens, ſaid I, if virtue is acceptable in thy 


light, teach me, wille me to eſcape the ſnares of my ene- 
mies.“ e 


« Spend 
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« Spend not your time in ſupplications, Miſs, ſaid the 
woman, but if you wiſh to eſcape the ruin that awaits 
you, I will ſet you free from this houte, and go with you 
to an inn, where you may take the ſtage either to town, 
or where you may think proper. The family are all in 
bed, and you cannot be miſſed ti]F morning, when you 
will be out of the reach of purſuit.” 
Thou art ſurely a guardian angel,“ ſaid I, unlocking 
the door, „“ and Heaven will reward you for thus ſaving 
an unfortunate creature from what ſhe fears more than 
death.” | 3 1 
I followed her ſoftly down ſtairs, and from thence into 
the garden, where a back gate opened into the fields. I 
had ſcarcely ſat my foot out {ide the gate, when a man put 
a2 piſto] to my breaſt, and demanded my money, at the 
ſame inſtant my companion caught hold of my arm, and 
exclaimed, «© Heaven fave us! we are in the hands of 
_. robbers.” Juſt then another man diſcharged a piſtol at 
us—1 ſhrieked, and fell ſenſeleſs to the earth. 

When recovered from the ſtate of inſenſibility to 
Which terror had reduced me, I found myſelf in the arms of 
a perſon, whom I ſoon diſcovered to be Mr. Le Sage—He 
bore me to the houſe from whence l. had juſt eſcaped, and 
after leading me to my chamber, began to reproach me 
for the little dependence I had on his honour. « Why, 
Harriet, ſaid he, would you tempt the dangers of the 
night, and venture, without a protector, to wander out at 
that late hour, like a Princeſs of Yore, in ſearch of adven- 
tures; and a fad adventure it would have proved to you 
had you got farther from the houſe before thoſe ruffians 
attacked you, but I heard the diſcharge of the piſtol, and 
the ſhrieks of the woman, and without ſuſpecting who 
was in danger, I ruſhed out inſtinctively, and ſaved my 


__ adored Harriet.” 


At the cloſe of this ſpeech, he preſſed me in his arms. 
Oh ! Madam, how ſhall I tell you, that gratitude for the 
_ deliverance I had juſt experienced, mingled with the af- 
fection I before felt in my boſom towards my deliverer, 
_ facilitated the ruin which, but an hour before, I was ſo 
_ eager to ſhun, Iwill not attempt to deſcribe the poignant an- 
N guiſh 
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guiſh of my feelings, when the riſing morning reſtored my 
reflection, they only can judge of them who, conſcious of 
the value of innocence, awake to the horrid certainty of 
having forfeited for ever that peace and ſerenity which in- 
nocence alone can beſtow: But judge how thoſe feelings 
were augmented, when, by accident, I diſcovered that the 
ſervant who aided my eſcape, was incited to it by Le 
Sage, and the fright I afterwards underwent was a ſcheme 
planned entirely by this cruel man, in order to render the 
_ overflowings of a grateful heart ſubſervient to the worſt of 
Purpoſes. I ſaw my ruin was now complete, my reputa- 
tion was blaſted, my peace of mind was gone for ever, yet 
l vented not my ſorrow in violent complaints or reproaches 
on my undoer; it preyed like a canker-worm on my 
heart, ſilent, but not on that account leſs inſupportable. L 
will not intrude on your patience by deſcribing the firſt 
meeting between my mother and myſelf after this ſhock= 
ing night—My heart was torn with contending paſſhon. 
While J conſidered her as my mother, I longed to throw 
myſelf into her arms, to pour my tears upon her boſom, and 
tell her all the anguiſh of my ſoul—but when I recollected 
that ſhe had been acceſſary to the ruin I lamented, my bo- 
ſom ſwelled with indignation and horror. Le Sage uſed 
every argument in his power, added to the moſt attentive 
tendernels, to urge me to ſubmit quietly to my ſituation, 
but to this I ſhould never have conſented, had I not diſ- 
covered that I was likely to give to the world a pledge of 
my unfortunate connexion. The recollection. that Le 
Sage was the father of this unborn innocent, and my own 
inability to provide for its ſubſiſtence or education ſhould 
it live, induced me to liſten to the intreaties of my lover, 
and the perſuaſions of my mother, and accept a ſettlement, 
which, though it has ſecured me from the galling ſting of 
povery, has planted in my breaſt the ſcorpion ſtings of 
remorſe and conſcious guilt, _ 5 
Oh, my dear Madam, would the unthinking youth- 
ful part of my ſex reflect but a moment on the horrors of 
2 ſituation like mine, how few would ruſh voluntarily into 
it—ſooner, much ſooner, would they embrace poverty in 
its molt horrid ſhape, the moſt laborious employ would be 
pleaſure, the coarleſt fare delicious, and the hardeſt bed 
Ns. 7. | * pro 
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prove a bed of eaſe, if innocence lightened the toil, ſweet- 
ened the homely meal, and ſtrewed her roſes on the coarſe 
hard pillow. Oh, ye virtuous happy women, did ye but 
know the unutterable pangs that attend a life of guilty 
love, you would turn your looks of indignation to thoſe 
of gentle pity, and with a tear of — compaſhon 
ou, Madam, 
I know will pity my errors, and ſometimes in your prayers 


ſoften the anguiſh of our bleeding hearts. 
remember the loſt unhappy 


HaRRAIET CLIFFORD. 


JAQUETTE. 
RELATED BY sIR JOHN AMINGTON, 


(FROM THE FAIR SYRIAN. ) 
INE delightful afternoon I choſe to walk from Poitiers 


AJ to Niort. An eminence, which promiſed a pleaſing 
proſpect, drew me from the great road. It overhung a 


teat near the extreme verge, but it was occupied by a man, 
whoſe habit indeed commanded no reſpect, but it could not 


ER. I 


romantic valley. A river ran at its foot. There was a 


be refuſed to his filver locks, and a mild and open coun- 
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tenance which ſhewed intelligence. His eye was intent 
upon the proſpect down the valley. A few tears courſed 
each other down his cheeks; and his ſighs were deep and 


frequent. At his feet lay a ſcrip, and by the ſide of it, 


a little dog, who looked up at his maſter, almoſt, you 
would have thought, with pity. The ſorrow ſeemed ſo 
facred, that I was unwilling to intrude upon it; but the 
little dog ſaw me, and barked. The old man turned his 
head, roſe, made me a ſubmiſſive bow, and ſeemed about 
to retire from the ſeat. There was room for many z—a 
little conteſt of courteſy enſued, which brought us into a 


| kindly diſpoſition to each other, and we took the ſeat to- 


gether. I wanted to know the cauſe of his grief, for I 
wiſhed to alleviate it, and I entered upon the ſubject 


ny abruptly, though with kindneſs. 


„ Good vir, ſays he, this is my native country, whence 
I have been abſent thirty years, and this the firſt hour of 
my return. T his ſpot was the ſcene of many a youthful 
pleaſure. On this very ſeat, I woo'd and won a very 
pretty young woman, the object of my fondeſt wiſhes, — 


Oh, had ſhe been as good as beautiful, what miſeries had 


I not eſcaped ! In that houſe, (pointing down the valley) 


I was born. That houſe, with three hundred acres of 


land around it, I once occupied. A mile lower down, you 


ſee a caſtle. It was the ſeat of the good old Count Vale- 


rieux, the lord of the village. Were all patrons like 


him, France would be enviable. See that church, whoſe 


ſpire peeps amongſt the trees. There I prayed to God 
with a contrite heart, and thanked him for all the bleſſings 
he beſtowed upon me. There I ſolemnized my nuptials, 
and thanked him for the greateſt of all bleflings, a loved 
and loving wife. On the right of_ the church, you ſee 
a houſe, a row of ſycamores along the front, and a ſpread- 
ing mulberry ſhading the little court. — T 

This was the dwelling of the good old vicar, as fond of 
doing good as the patron himſelf, Our little ails of mind 
and body, it was his province to cure, and to prevent or 


heal our diſſentions. The Count and he died within a 


month of each other, a few months after my Jaquette 
had given me a daughter. Do you ſee on the left of the 
church a little green, with the ſchool-houſe on one fide, 
and a maypole in the middle? Three years together, from 
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ſeventeen to twenty, my Jaquette was crowned Queen 
of the May; and theſe very years I obtained the greateſt 
number of prizes in our rural ſports. The next was the 
year of our marriage. How lovely ſhe was, when, array- 
ed in white and innocence, ſhe gave me her hand at the 
altar. Poor girl! what is become of thee ??? 

Here his voice, broken and interrupted, failed in its of- 


fice. He ſtruggled awhile againſt the weakneſs, then 


gave his ſorrow way. It was contagious. I would have 


given the world for words of comfort—not one obeyed 


my with. At length this burſt ſubſided. 3 
A cu have a ſoft heart, Sir, ſays he, ſhame on me for 


giving it anguiſh, I will be more a man. I have borne mi- 
ſeries in many ſhapes, and ſometimes firmly; now A yield 


to womanith remembrance. Well, Sir, as ſoon as we had 
paid the laſt duties to our vicar, we received another from 


our new patron, the young Count Valerieux. This 


gentleman (the vicar) was young, and had, it was faid, 
ſome very engaging qualities. In particular, two elegant 


rows of ivory teeth which he kept in the higheſt preſerva- 


tion; a white ſoft hand, which difplayed two brilliants ; 
and hair exactly curled, and ſweetly powdered. He never 
ſuffered the leaſt diſorder in his dreſs, and was profoundly 


Tkilled in the arts of the toilette. He talked of every thing. 
done at Paris, and talked in ſuch ſoft and gentle tones, and 


ſiniled ſo ſweet, that all our women were taken with him, 


and Jaquette as much as any. It was autumn when he 
came amongſt us, and by the following ſpring he was 


maſter in every houſe. Then it was, he announced the 


coming down of the young Count, the beſt of men, fo 
unproud, ſo generous, ſo aftable! He came accordingly, 


accompanied with ladies and gentlemen from Paris. The 
caſtle was magnificent, and the diſpoſition of its rooms 


and offices remarkable for uſe; but it was Gothic, and 

though not out of repair, was out of taſte, The Count 
ſet about a reform, and we had the honour to promote this 
work of taſte, by the labour of our teams, and the nc glect 


of our rural ceconomies. In return, we had feaſts at the 
caſtle, and balls for our wives; and the gentry were kind 
enough to mingle in our amuſements, and the Count 
himſelf condeſcended to chuſe my Jaquette his partner in 
' the 
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the dance. As to our vicar, he was now the happieſt mortal 
living, except on Sundays; or when a poor ſick body was 
to be viſited. This was indeed a moſt diſtreſſing cir- 
cumſtance, for the effluvia would faſten upon his cloaths, 
and get up his noſtrils though plugged, and ſeize upon his 
brain, 

* v6 Cann had now begun to take a particular lik - 
ing to me, and would often call at my houſe, and take my 
advice as to the management of his demeſne; and now 
and then he would hear of a breed of cattle twenty leagues 
diſtant, which he wiſhed I ſhould ſee. At length a friend 
told me, how he thought matters were going on; for 
which I quarrelled with him, and he beat me, as I deſerv- 
ed. But Jaquette was much at the caſtle, and great! 
in favour with one of the ladies, who was greatly in fa. 
vour with the Count. Jaquette had exhibited two or 
three gowns which I knew nothing of, of finer matter and 
| make than uſual; and ſhe had alſo ſome other gentilities 

never ſeen in our parts before. 

This aſpect of things I did not like; ſtill leſs, the 
little attention ſhe paid to buſineſs, and to me; but the 
neglect of our cherub hurt me worſt of all. 1 propoſed to 
her a journey to Pau to viſit a diſtant relation. No, in- 
deed, I would not go laſt ſummer when ſhe deſired it, now 
it would be mon rous, whilſt her friends were in the 
country. We diſputed this, three or four days, on one 

of which her friends called to take her to the caſtle, after 
which ſhe diſputed it no longer. We went. I left her 
at Pau, and returned home. I am afraid I ſhall weary 
you, Sir, with a long ſtory. After all, it amounts to no 
more than this, that there are bad men in the world, and 
frail women, and that power is ſometimes vindictive.” 

I entreated him to go on, and to be as minute as he 
pleaſed. 
« had not been at home more than thive days, be- 
fore our relation from Pau came poſt, to inform me m 
wife was ſtelen. There was a pleaſant common a mile 
upon the road to Saint Bertrand, where ſhe had drawn 
our relation's wife, two or three evenings to enjoy the air 
and proſpects. Upon this common the was ſeized, 
lercaming violently, by two men, and put into a Chaiſe to 


— 
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a third, which drove off towards St. Bertrand at a great 
rate. | 


« T now ſaw as well as paſſion would ſuffer me, into 


the whole of the contrivance. I ran to the caſtle; the 
Count received me with his uſual affability, and even put 


ON an air of kindneſs ; but anger ſuch as mine is ſeldom 


diſſoluble in monkey-grimaces. I taxed him boldly with 


my injuries, and ſpoke with the energy my feelings 
prompted! Unfortunately there were too many witneſſes, 
for 1 found the Count, with the reſt of the gentry, walk- 


ing amongſt the workmen. The Count therefore thought 
proper to treat me with a ſupercilious diſdain, and at 


length threatened me with a diſcipline by his fervants. I 
got nothing therefore by this attempt, but the increaſe” of 
my anger to madneſs. I lay nine days in a burning fever, 
with a delirium. Dr. Maret, a phyſician from Niort, at- 
tended me. He was a humane and ſenſible man, and 


though phyſician to the caſtle, and acquainted with its pre- 
ſent temper, he had the audacity to attend me with double 
aſſiduity, and to fave my life. He could not indeed have 
done me a greater injury. But he meant well, and I was 
_ grateful for his good intention. After my recovery he 


gave me the beſt advice to put up with the wrongs I 


could not redreſs; to forget my wife and be happy. My 


little Jaquette indeed promiſed me infinite conſola- 
tion, for I doated on her; but ſhe was the picture of her 
mother, and how could I forget her? I might indeed have 


put up with my wrongs, for it was impoſſible to vindicate 
them; but the Count could not put up with his. His 
honour was inſulted: for I had unhappily forgot his great- 


neſs, and my own littleneſs, and talked to him as a man 


would talk to a man. This is an inſult the French 


NMobleſſæ cannot pardon. He even went off for Paris a few 
days afcer receiving it, and left orders with his agent to 


turn me out of my farm. Accordingly he gave me due 


notice. This was not all. He inſtituted a ſuit againſt 


me, for ſome pretended failures in my duty as a tenant.— 


2 nis was a mean revenge; for in reality I had failed in 
no point of duty; but in a conteſt of purſes, mine mutt _ 
have died of wounds, which his would ſcarce have felt. 
Our vicar toe directed the ſpiritual thunder againſt me for 
| os matters 
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matters as frivolous as falſe. My kind phyſician adviſed 


- 


me to yield to the ſtorm. I made haſte therefore to ſell 


every thing as faſt as | was able; and having finiſhed, I 


divided the whole into two very unequal parts; the great- 
er I left with Dr. Maret, for the ſupport and education of 
my Child; and with the other I began my travels. In 
Normandy I took a ſmall farm, and laid out my little all 
upon it. It was ungrateful, and made me no returns. I was 


thrown into a priſon at Caen, and detained near three years. 
Here it was I learned to read, to reflect, and to value life 


as it deſerved. An Huguenot miniſter lent me his books; 
a man grown old in this priſon; but his misfortunes had 


not diminiſhed his enthuſiaſm. He wanted to convert me, 


and might have done it, but that I found his religion had 
ſoured, at leaſt not ſweetened, his temper, and that he 


railed more than he reaſoned. 


At length I was releaſed, and having neither cloaths 
nor money, was obliged to become a hero for bread. I 


_ fought, or ſeemed to fight, for I confeſs my heroiſm was 


never very animated, in Germany ſeveral years. No mo- 


dern war, I believe has had the honour of flaughtering 
more of the human ſpecies ; yet fatigue,. want, and diſeaſe 


deſtroyed two for the bullet's one. A thouſand times 1 
have marched leagues without a breakfaſt, ſometimes bare- 
foot; and finking to the ground from perfect wearinels, 


have been pricked up again by the halbert of a ſerjeant. 


I wanted every thing—even hope— and envied my more 


fortunate comrades the quiet poſſeſſion of a few feet of 


earth, even whilſt crows and vultures were tearing them 


from it. Whilſt thouſands are thus miſerable, the maſter, _ 
whoſe reſtleſs ambition 


abiti but what have 1, a reptile, to 
do, to murmur at Kings. Are they not as Gods unto 


After the battle of Leipfic, ſo fruitful in deſtruction, 


wiearied out ſtill more with the evils I faw, than with thote 


J felt, I ran away, and hid myſelf a year amongſt the iron 


mines. Afterwards I rambled over Poland, Livonia, and 


and my misfortunes. 


Muſcovy, labouring when I could obtain work, flarving 


upon charity when I could not, but always thinking of 


my Jaquette, my little daughter, the Count V alerieux, 


« A 
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« A war was talked of between the Ruſfians and 
Turks; and it being underſtood that I had been a French 
foldier, I was partly ſolicited, partly forced into the Ruſſian 
ſervice. My poſt was equivalent to that of a corporal, 
and whilſt the war was only talked of, which was fome 
years, my condition was not quite deplorable. 

« At length we marched, and all the horrors of war 
were perfectly alive in my remembrance. It is faid that 
heroiſm will make men endure willingly the greateſt fa- 
tigues. It may be ſo—I never felt its power—nor the 
common ſoldier of the Ruſſian herd neither. Their ani- 
mating principle is ſtupidity, and they do wonders with it. 
It is a feven fold ſhield on the day of defeat, and on the 
day of victory, an impenetrable bulwark againſt the feel- 
ings of humanity. Alas! I could not get rid of mine, 
and my foul ſunk within me. N e 

« From this oppreſſion of ſpirit, the greateſt of human 
evils, the ſecond year of the war delivered me. I had the 
good luck to be taken priſoner by the Turks, and ſoon after 
fold for a ſlave in the public market of Necopolis in Bul- 
garia.— This was indeed a new evil, and of a nature moſt 
mortifying, but I had undergone an excellent preparation. 
In ſpite of the pride of manhood to ſee itſelf degraded to a 
horfe, I ſoon found my condition much mended. I had more 
food, and more eaſe and tranquillity. I was ſeveral times 
bought, however, only to be fold again; at length I found 
2 maſter in Adrianople, and he was a good man. I ſhall 
icarce gain credit for this with my countrymen—for how 
can a man be good who is not a chriſtian ? It is true the 
Turkiſh religion is falſe, the more is the pity. They 
ought to be objects of compaſſion, not of hatred. It is 
true alſo they have four wives, whilit a Chriſtian can have 
but one; and concubines, forbidden fruit to us, as many as 
they can keep. In other reſpects, their morality is as 
Pure as ours, and, for any thing I can perceive, they ad- 
bere to it as welt. : 

I think, geod Sir, I make my ſtory too long; I muſt. 
_ weary you; and the evening draws on apace I have three 
miles to walk to a mill; and I am impatient to fee my 
daughter, who, I hear, is married to the owner of it, and 
who is now the only hope of my old age. | : 
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It happened that this mill Jay but little out of my way, 
and I grew ſo intereſted in the old man's fortune, that we 


agreed to go on together, and he continued his ſtory 
thus :— 


c My maſter, as I ſaid before, was kind to me, and 1 


felt but little of the peculiar evils of ſlavery. Unfortu- 


nately he was a public man. I knew very little of the 
Turkiſh government, but it ſeems, as much as poſlible, 
to do all its acts in the dark. One night my maſter was 
ſeized in his bed, and carried, as we believed, to Con- 
{tantinople. In a fortnight his effects were ſold, of which, 
women and men ſlaves make always a conſider: ible part. 
I made my appearance again in the markets, and after a 


few changes, I became the purchaſe of a rich merchant 


oi Conftantinople. As to my eld matter, I never heard 
a a ſyllable more about him. | 


« My new maſter was a native of Georgia, and pro- 
feſſed Mahommedaniſm, but I don't think he was ſincere 


mit, In the firſt place we had not that ſtrictneſs of 


prayer, and ablutions, which is to be found in the houſes 


of molt Turks. Secondly, he had but one wite, and ne- 
ver purchaſed a female ſtave for beauty. It would have 
been difiicult indeed to have found one, with half his 


wite's beauty, accompliſhment, and goodneſs. I am fure 
{he was a Chriſtian at heart, though ſhe ſaid nothing of 
it, At their country-houſe, three miles from Conſt ant 
nople, they lived exactly as chriſtians do. There was 


no haram here, nor ſeparation of men from women; but 


when their houſhold was in the city, it was different. — 
This was the family in which, had it been poflible, 1 


fhould have forgot my country, and my misfortunes.— 


From the higheſt to the loweſt we all loved one another. 
All my maſter's offspring was too daughters, now draws= 
ing towards womanhood, and lovely creatures both in 
mind and body. It was impoſſible ſuch parents, ſhould 
not dote upon ſuch children. | 

« The fon of the Aga of the Janiſſaries was to 
marry the eldeſt. He had a fine houſe at no great dit- 
rance from my maſter's, and having travelled in the weft 
of Europe, and ſeen the French taſte in gardening, was 
deſirous to imitate it, and 5 the water-works.— 
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In purſuance of this inclinations he had wie a large pond, 
by damming up a rivulet which ran into the Propontis 
near the corner of my maſter's garden. There are 
no tides in this fea; but its height notwithſtanding 


fluctuates a few {cet according to the winds that blow.—_ 
When at the higheſt, it forms a ſmall bay, where it re- 
ccives this rivulet, welt cf my maſter's country houle, 


whoſe ſouth aſpect looks full upon the Propontis. When 
at loweſt, this bay is loft dry, except the bed of the rivu- 
let; and the ſands abound in ſhells, which our young 
ladies were fond of gathering to make tne ſhell-work of 
grottos. 

« One fing ſternoon] was at work in the flower gar- 
den; my miltreſs and the voung ladies came and alliſted 
me in tying them up; and talked 2 {rom deal to me in 
French, for they read a great deal of French, and aſked 
me much of my family, and talked very kindly to me.—1 
bleſſed them when they left me, and wondered how wo- 
men could be ſo good. Then I wondered it had not 


pleaſed God to make all wornen good; for you know, Sir 


ne might, if he pleaſed, with a ſtroke of his will—and then 


men would be good of courie, and the world would be 
happy—and my little Jaquette and her mother—alas, Sir, 
that was her father's houſe—there ſhe was born - from 
| thence I took her biuſhing to the church, where ſhe vowed 


to be true; and who would not have believed ſuch- virgin 


innocence? Good Heaven | how often, and how fondly, 


have we walked along this very path. 
« I am aſhamed, Sir, I am aſhamed,” continued the 


old man, after a burlt of ſighs and ſobs. 


« You need not indeed; why ſhould you be aſham- 
ed of memory and feeling: why ſhould you be aſhamed . 
of being a man?” | 

« Ah! Sir, but let me go back to my good miſtreſſes. 


The young ladies, the day being dry, were gone down 
to gather thells; the mother ſtayed on an eminence in 
the garden. I heard her ſhriek, and turning, ſaw her fall 
upon the ground. I flew to relieve her. The moment I 
reached the eminence, what an object preſented itſelf l— 

The young ladies rolling down a rapid kream, and with- 
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in an Fandel yards of the Propontis | Merciful Heaven ! 
— I cannot tell you my thoughts at the time, for I 
don't remember that J had any. My miſtreſs lay at my feet 
in a ſ\woon—that was nothing. I made but few ſteps 
down into the bay, and running with my whole ſpeed, 


threw myſelf into the water a little nearer the ſea than the 
ladies had yet reached, Poor girls! they had caught hold 

ef cach other, and their cloaths had yet buoyed them up, 
They were ſtill ſenfible, and 1 diſpok: 


ed each to hold by a 
part of my garment, whilſt I endeavoured to fwin oblique- 


ly downwards to the bank. I ſoon found that with theſe 
impediments I could not advance a yard. I ttruggled till 


ny ſtrength was nearly gone, then yielding to fate, we 


ruſhed | into the Propontis together. There was now but 


one poſſible hope of ſafety, that of ſupporting them above 


water till we might be ſeen and relieved by a boat or a 
bark, which, ſo near the city, was no improbable circum- 


ſtance. The poor girls, however, hung heavy upon me, 


I could not have ſupported them long, when | heard my 
maſter's encouraging voice, and ſaw {ſtreamers waving in 
the air, as if deſigned for ſignals. By the bleſſing of God, 
they produced the defired effect. We were taken up by a 


fiſhing boat within a few minutes of the end of our exiſt- 


ence. 


„The Aga's 65 was 3 thoſe who received us 
upon our landing, an impious man, who uttered impreca- 


tions againſt Mahomet, and blaſphemed Allah, becauſe it 


Was the breaking of his new raiſed mound that occaſioned 


this ſad affair. 


Indeed it had a terrible conſequence. My poor miſ- 
treſs had been carried home delirious, and AT recovered 


her ſenſes till within two days of her death; and the part- 


ing ſcene betwixt her and my maſter, and the young ladies, 
would have melted a heart of ſtone. I was preſent at it; 


for I was now highly conſidered in the family—and 1 


think it hurt me more than all I had ſuffered in ſo man 


years of calamity—for when we ſuffer in the ſufferings of - 


thoſe we dearly love, you know, Sir, the pangs are keener 
than When we feel but for ourſelves, 
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« My miſtreſs's obſequies being performed, and my 
matter and the ladies having reaſoned and wept themſelves 
into tome ſmall tranquillity, they came all together to me 
into the garden, where I was doing ſome little matters 
with a ſpade. My maſter took it fr om me. « My friend, 
ſaid he, no more labour. It is owing, under God, to you, 
that I am not deſtroyed in all my — and utterly de- 
ſolate and forlorn. You are free from this hour. But jt 
would be little to give you freedom, did J not give you 
the means of ſupporting it with comfort. You are now 
growing into years, and age requires repoſe. As to my 
part, I have already made ſome ſeeret ſales, and am prepar- 
ing to ſpend the reſt of my days in Georgia, my native 
country. Every man loves his native country, even tho? 


it has uſed him unkindly. This it is that hinders me 


from offering you an eſtabliſhment in my family for life. 
We ſhould be happy to have you with us, but [ urge it 
not. Chuſe your own condition. Only leave us not 
till we have left this now hateful country. Then we will 


aſſign you two thouſand ſequins for the comfort of your 
age, and may Heaven proſper your wiſhes.” 


« 1 kiſſed his hand reſpectfully, and wept upon it; for 
how ſhould I be able to ſpeak ? The dear young ladies 
took me about the neck and kiſſed me, as if I were their 


father, and that tender moment almoſt determined me to 
live and die in the tamily. 


« But then, Sir, it came into my head that I was my - 


ſelf a father, and how tranſporting would be the dutiful 
embraces of a child of my own, lovely and good, perhaps, 


like the ladies who ſtood before me. My heart pants 
with cxpectation— for fee, Sir, the mill where my daugh- 
ter lives is before us; it is a mill for grinding the 
ſtronger kind of edge tools; and tne perſon who occupies 
it, a young man of good character, but no great means, 
has married my daughter. This Llearnt yeſterday, and alſo 


that Dr. Maret is dead. Oh, Sir, I fecl as it approaches 
hov terrible is the trial. If ſhe proves unworthy, old as 


I am, | will yet go back to Georgia, and lay my bones in 
the tomb of my maſter. And, What, | wonder is become of 
my once dear Jaquette * Alas, I have not dared to en- 
quire.— Sir, you have had the patience to hear my tedi- 
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dus ſtory, have the goodneſs to ſee the event of it. A few 
minutes will probably determine what portion of happineis 
the ſmall remainder of my life is deſtined to experience. 1 
tremble with hope and fear.“ 

A man ſat upon a ſtone at the door of the mill, with his 
arms folded, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. Ano- 
ther beſide him, ſeemed to have been crying. 1 e 


if any thing was the matter. — 


Not half an hour ſince, Sir, our largeſt ſtone ſplit 


into a thouſand pieces; one of them ſtruck my maſter, 
and killed him on the ſpot; and I think it will be the 


death of my miſtreſs too; and then God help the poor 


children. T here is fad work in the parlour; I can't 
bear to ſee it.” 


Inattentive to ceremony, I ſprung forward to the par- 


lour, and the old man followed panting. The dead body, 
| dreſſed as it was, lay on the floor in the middle of the 
room. In one corner, ſat a young woman, whole ſor- 

row was turbulent and loud, and broke forth in ſhrieks and 


lamentations.—In another, an elderly woman with two 


female children upon her lap, one of whom clung affright- 
ed round her neck, the other had buried its little face in 


her boſom. But the moſt intereſting object, one except- 
ed, my eyes ever beheld, was another woman about thir- 
ty, fitting on a chair not a yard diſtant from the corple, 
from which indeed they had lately raiſed her. Her eyes 


were fixed immoveably upon the face of the deceaſed. — 


She ſhed no tears; ſhe uttered no complaints; her hands 
hung torpid by her fide; ſhe did not ſeem to breath; nor 
ſcarce to live. There was ſomething ſo moving, ſo ſacred 


in her grief, that, though there were women in the room, 


not one regarded any object but herſelf, not one dared to 


diſturb her. At length the old man, . e to bear his 


teclings longer, cried out, “ it is my daughter, the 
very image of her mother My Jaquette,” ſays he, taking 


one hand, look upon me; 1 am your father.“ A beer 


tigh broke from her, but ſhe did not alter her poſition.— 
« What! will you not look upon me Jaguette, upon 
your poor old father that has been miſerable thirty ycars?“ 

« Father!“ fays ſhe, faintly, juſt glancing d her eye, an 
returning it, 


. 6 Yes, 
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Ves, Jaquette, I am your true father; come to com- 
fort you, and be comforted by you; to live with you, and 
to die with you, my Jaquette.” 5 
Father!“ ſays ſhe, looking at him. 

« Yes, my Jaquette, your father, that has been a wan- 
derer thirty years, and a ſlave among Turks.“ 
4 Oh dear, how hard that was; and this is hard too, 
looking at her huſband; © is it not?“ | 

« Yes, very hard, my dear Jaquette; but God is 
good ; he has ſent me to be a comfort to you, and a help 
to your children.? =D 

« My children, my poor children! where are they?“ 


The woman brought them. She made an effort to take 


the youngeſt in her arms, but was too weak. The old 
man took it in his, and kiſſed it. The mother ſmiled— 


but it was the ſmile of inſenſibility, and was the laſt that 


ever beamed upon her countenance, Her frame was 


overpowered, and a convulſion fit ended her life in a few 


minutes. | _ 

I will no longer torture your gentle heart with the 
minutiæ of this fad ſcene. I cannot forget it; and I can 
fix upon no circumſtances that I can remember without 
horror. What a moment had fate choſen for its work !— 


Poor old man ! he would certainly have ſunk under this 


fatal ftroke, had not I inceſſantly placed before his eyes 
rhe neceflity of living for the children's ſake. He is now 


become more tranquil; has ſettled in a ſmall houſe in the 
ſame village; and taken into the houſe the old woman 


(aunt to the deceaſed huſband) becaufe of her known af- 


fection to the children, and of theirs to her. The mill is 
ſtill worked in their name, and for their profit. I have 
_ negociated his draft of 2000 ſequins, and placed it ſafely 


out; and by paying a few debts left by the late proprie- 
tor, I flatter myſelf I have ſmoothed the path of lite for 


the little ones, and given the old man, all the comfort he 


is able to receive. 
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THE 
KONEST BRETON; 
A TALE, 
(FROM THE TALES OF AN EVENING.) 


LEMER, A wealthy merchant of Nantes, a man of 
great ſimplicity of manners, a little blunt indeed, of 
quick feelings, and a warm heart; in a word, a true Bre- 
ton, coming to Paris about his affairs, took a lodging i in a 

ſmall hotel in a ſolitary part of the city. He was of all 

men the moſt ceconomical, and the leaſt of a miſer. Nor 
had he ever known during his whole ite any of the wants 
of vanity. 
Returning home one evening, he met, as he was going 
up ſtairs, an elderly woman who was coming down weep- 
ing. What is the matter with you, my good woman?“ 
ſaid he. She curteſied, and made no reply.“ What ails 
you? Speak. No one weeps without ſorrow.“ «: Ah; 

Sir, as for ſorrow, I have enough of it.” „ And what is 

the cauſe ? Are you diſtreſſed?“ << No, Sir, not I, thank 

God.” © Not you? then it is another's diſtreſs that 

atflicts you.” „ Alas, Sir, it is.” „ And who is the 

perſon ? come, explain yourſelf.” As ſhe ſtill continued 
1ilent—< Open the door, (ſaid he, to his ſervant) this 
woman puts me out of all patience; ; but I am determined 
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to make her ſpeak. Come into my room, good woman; 
come, we are alone; come, ſdeath! fit you down, and 
tell me quickly who you are; whence you come; and 
what is the reaſon of your weeping.” ——< Sir, my name 
is Dupre; I am a widow; and I get my bread by waiting 
on lick perſons; I now attend a young man lodged in 


this nouſe, whoſe health is undermined by a ſlow fever, 


and whom I find to be without a friend.” —< Who is 


this young man ?”—< I do not know him.” —Is he known 


in the houſe ?”” —<© J believe not. He fell ſick here.“ 
His name? - Montalde' “ Has he the appear- 
ance of a decent man :-“ Yes, truly, Sir, and it is that 
which grieves me. He is of ſo ſweet and kind a diſpoſi- 


tion; he is always lamenting that he is giving me trouble. 


He never awakens in the night without being vexed with 


himſelf, and aſking my pardon.” „ You fit up with him, 
then every night?” —< O, Sir, certainly; and how could 


1 neglet him! he has no friend but me in the world.” — 
Not even a phylician ??—«< He will not permit me to 
call in one. And yet he perceives that he is in a bad way, 
and I really believe he is glad of it.” At theſe words her 
tears increaſed. © Good woman, ſaid Plemer, perhaps he 
may be in want *f”— As yet, Sir, he has wanted for no- 


thing; but he has juſt deſired me to diſpoſe of his watch; 


it is all he has left; and we are in debt to our landlord for 
the laſt week's foups, and to the herboriſt for the herbs 
T have put into his diet-drink.” And your pains, your 
care, your attendance ?—*«< Ah, Sir! if I could but fave 


him, 1 ſhould conſider myſelf as well paid.“ —< Good 


woman! excellent woman | Here, take this for yourſelf, 
and this for the ſoups, and other wants of the fick man.— 


Let him imagine his watch is diſpoſed of, and, hark ye, 


take care of it for him.“ Oh, Sir - « Can I 
ec him!“ -“ He does not ſee any body, Sir.“ “ Go, 
and tell him that a neighbour of his, a man who is not of 


this country, wiſhes to ſee him for a moment.” „ To- 


morrow, Sir, if you pleaſe.” “ Oh, no! the nights are 
_ tong—l ſhould not ſſeep. I want to ſee him before I ga 


to bed. I love to ſleep in quiet.” 


The 
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The good woman delivered his meſſage, and returned to 
inform him, that with ſome difficulty ſhe had obtained per- 
miſſion for him to go in. . 

He went up to the third ſtory, and entering the ſick 
man's room—<« Well, my good neighbour, ſaid he, you 
are not inclined to fee your friends.” “ My friends, ah, 
Sir! were I but happy enough to have one in the world!“ 
If the manner in which I hear you ſpoken of be the 
truth, ſaid the Breton, you deſerve tohave many.“ Alas, 
Sir, I do not apprehend that I am even known to you.” — 
« Excuſe me, 1 know you are a worthy man; and as for 
myſelf, I am very unceremonious, and ſoon make an ac- 
quaintance with the unfortunate. Adieu, my good neigh- 


bour; I will not fatigue you any longer. Sleep quietly; 
and dream that you have found a friend in Plemer, the. 


merchant of Nantes. Good night. You have an ex- 


cellent nurſe; if I ſhould fall ſick myſelf, ſhe ſhall take 


care of me.” | 
Monralde could ſcarcely believe the reality of what had 


juſt paſſed it appeared to him one of thoſe kind of illuſive 
dreams, which are ſent for the conſolation of the unfortu- _ 


nate. He aſked his nurſe in what manner the ſtranger had 
learnt any thing about him. He is your neighbour, ſaid 
ſhe; go to ſleep, and let me ſleep too.” . 

He ſlept but little, yet his ſleep was compoſed and com- 
fortable. In the morning his new friend came to fee him. 
After enquiring how he had paſſed the night“ You will 


not then have a phyſician ? ſaid he. © I had two, replied 


the young man, Nature and Time; and now I have a 


third.“ „ And who is the third?” © Friendſhip.” — 


« hope then, ſaid Plemer, that you will follow his pre- 
ſcriptions. My good woman, take care of your ſick 


charge; and let him want for nothing; his doctor orders 


it; he will return in the evening.” 


Mlontalde, after beſtowing great praiſe upon the good- 


neſs of heart of the worthy Breton, aſked his nurſe if ſhe 
had diſpoſed of his watch; and if his little debts were diſ- 
charged. The good woman, availing herſelf of her autho- 
rity, replied, that one in his ſituation ought to be like a 
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it ſuffice, ſaid ſhe, to ſay, that vour debts are paid: com- 
poſe yourſelf, and think only of your recovery. 

J he young man, fearful of offending her by ſhewing 
any uncaſinels, no longer perſiſted in his enquiries. But 
at a moment when ſhe thought he was aſleep, he perceived 
her conſulting the watch to know the hour. © Every 
thing 1s paid, \ ſaid he, and my watch is ſtill here, and you 
conceal it from me. Ah! unravel the myſtery. You 
have diſcloſed more to mv neighbour than you ought, and 
than I could have withed.” 

The nurſe pretended not to hear him. But in the 
evening Plemer was made acquainted with the ſick man's 


uneaſineſs. I will cure him of it,” ſaid he; and fitting 


down near his bed- ſide, and making a few ſevere obſerva- 


tions upon the folly and variety of Pariſian luxury, and up- 
on the miſerable pride of opulence; «© Young man, ſaid 


he, do you affix a great value upon money?” „ A great 
value:? no, Sir,“ replied he. „ Neither do I, (anſwered 
the Breton.) And as I am not proud of poſſeffing wealth, 
1 am not pleaſed that my friend ſhould be aſhamed of 
wanting it, or of confeſſing his wants to me. Don't teaze 
this poor woman then any "longer with your idle delicacy ; 


I am not your friend for nothing. Ah, Sir, replied 
he, I perceive it well; but how can I be ſuffciently 


p22? 


grateful?' „ O, nothing more eaſy; if ever you have 
it in your power to oblige me, 1'!] promiſe you that you 
mall return me a good office. You ſhall be fully grati- 


fied ; if not, You muſt do without; and we ſhall not be 
tmc leſs quit. You would be inclined to do me good; 
and is not wiſhing to do ſo, in fact doing it? Grateful 


Hearts have no debts of gratitude unpaid. The pain ariſ- 


ing from an obligation is only excuſable in an ungrateful 


diſpoſition. „ Certainly, (ſaid the fick man) that is not 


my diſpoſition, and I ſhouid abhor myſelf if I felt my heart 


_ opprefied by the weight of a benefaction. And I will 
confeſs to you that of all men you are the perſon from 
whom, could I make my choice, I would moſt willingly 


receive a favour. Aut till, Sir, I ought to be ſurprized, 
taat from the firſt moment of our acquaintance - —— 
Plemer interrupted him. “ Hear me, ſaid he, for a fick 
man ſhould hear others ſpeak, and ſpeak but little himſelf. 


5 l Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe I was a Tartar, an Arab, an Hottentot, and 
finding a fellow - creature in miſery, I hold out my 
hand to aſſiſt him, is it neceſſary he {hould aſk me who 


] am, to have a right to aſſiſt him? Are we ſo far from | 


a ſtate of nature that a man cannot be a friend to another 


without he knows his name. As for you and myſelf, we 
are but little acquainted, yet we have a good opinion of 


each other: Ler that idea fatisfy us, and time will _ 


us better acquainted. I, who read but little, have read 1 
an old book, that in a certain country, I know not == Ag 
when a ſtranger come into a houſe he was well received, 


he was conducted to the bath; was cloathed if he food 


in want of apparel; had a zood ſupper and a good bed, 
and on the morrow, his hot would aſk his name, his 


country, his birth, and his adventures; and then if they 


ſuited each other, they would give their hands, and were 


_ afterwards friends for life; if not, it was good morning to 


you, and a good journey. The ſtranger was not the Teſs 
benefited, and there was an end of the matter. What do you 


think of this kind of politeneſs ! Well, ſuch is mine. Let 


me take Care of you till you recover, and then we will come 
to an explanation. In the mean time compoſe yourſelf, and 
don't torment me with your difficulties. I have not la- 


boured thirty years to acquire wealth, to be contradicted as 


to the manner in which J chuſe to employ it. 
This is truly, (ſaid the young man) a new manner 


| of reconciling people to receiving favours.” 


The following day, Plemer announced a phyſician to 
the ſick man; he had juſt made an acquaintance with him 


by happening to dine together at the ſame table, and had 
already conceived a great teftecm for him. „ He cat, ſaid 
he, with an appetite that made me envy him, and he drank 


to the full as well. I aſked him if his digelti on was equal 
to his appetite f « Ves; replied he, without lofing ja 


mouthful.” « If he was ever ill?“ - No, never.” 
% What his recipe was, and what his regzmen 7 . Exer- 
Cile, and, when ncedfut, low HYIOg and water What 


was his practice in medicine?” To obicrve nature, to 


let her go on when ſhe can go. alonc; and, when necellary D 


to > follow and athiſt her.“ <4 E F oke of Vour flow Jos er. 
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fortune or in love !”” „ This man is no fool—I have 
brought him to you, and here he is.” He came, and 
after examining the ſick man, and talking a few moments 
with him, anſwered for his recovery. © Sir,” ſaid he to 
the worthy Plemer, “ this young man owes his life to 
ou, without you the ſtroke would have been mortal.” — 
The nurſe followed him out to give him his fee, and Ple- 
mer obſerved that he refuſed taking any: „No, no, Sir,” 
ſaid he, making up to him, & we are rich people here, none 
of theſe ceremonies with us ; keep your generofity for the 
pr. | . | 5 
% Now,” ſaid he to Montalde, I am eaſy; you will 
henceforth ſee me but ſeldom. Iam going about my affairs, 
but keep your watch; a ſick man, when he cannot ſleep, 
may like to ſee how the hours paſs away during the night.” 
The night as well as the day, ſaid Montalde, ſhall be 
the ſeaſon of my gratitude.” Say rather that of your 
friendſhip.” Pos, | 
The tranquillity thus reſtored to the young man's mind, 
ſpread its beneficent effects over his whole frame, and his 
fever fenſibly decreaſing, at length totally left him, and 
gave place to the ſerenity of a calm convaleſcence. 
At Montalde's time of life, nature is quickly renewed 
and her ſtrength repaired, and Plemer had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing his young friend revive, like a lower watered by 
his hand when almoſt withered to death. | | 
Nov tell me,” ſaid he to him one day, when he ſaw 
that his health was completely reſtored, by what way- 
ward fortune a young man ſo well diſpoſed and educated as 
you are, could have fallen into the condition in which I 
found you. „„ „„ 

« lam young, faid Montalde, yet the ſtory of my mis- 
fortunes would be a long one were I to enter into the de- 
tail of them, and let me be never fo conciſe I ſhall till re- 

late too many. Ee e 


was born at the foot of Mont d'Or, in the moſt 
fruitful country in the world. When I fay it is the Li- 
magne @ Auvergne, 1 have ſaid all. Every one knows how 
luxuriantly ſertile this charming country is. Yet by an 
| | 5 unhappy 
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unhappy contraſt, and difficult to be accounted for, the 
greater number of the inhabitants of this rich diſtrict are 
poor, or in low circumſtances. 1 

« My family was of the latter deſcription. I was how- 
ever bred up with great care; and the habitual view of 
nature in all its charms, on one hand; the majeſtic aſpect 
of the mountains, on the other; the romantic proſpect of 
our orchards, of eur hills crowned with vines, and of the 
fine meadows below ornamented with fruit-trees, and _ 
where the cryſtal water from the ſources of the Roya comes 
winding along in a full ftream ; in fine, the labours, the 


pleaſures, and the manners of our country had made ſo 


lively an impreſſion on my mind, that in contemplating 
them, I fancied I was born a poet. My eſſays were ap- 
plauded by people not very difficult in their judgments, 
and I confeſs I was far from believing them to be too in- 
dulgent. Intoxicated with praiſe, and placing all my hopes 
of fortune upon my talents, I requeſted my father not to 
trouble himſelf about my intereſt in the diviſion of his 
fortune; my liſters were provided for with every advan- 
tage that the law would allow, and my father dying ſoon 
after theſe arrangements, I left my mother with them 
in the poſſeſſion of the little inheritance that fell to me, 
and which {he now enjoys, reſerving to myſelf a ſum jult 
ſufficient to ſupport me at Paris during the little time that 
it was neceſſary for me to live before I could begin my 
- Career. . N i 5 
„ Almoſt. immediately on my arrival, I went to ſee a 
man as celebrated for his goodneſs as for his taſte and in- 
formation, the ſage d'Alembert. I never knew a more 
true philoſopher ; he had been one from his infancy.— 
W hat nature had made him, ſo he appeared every day, and 
in every ſituation. In this great man, nothing borrowed, 
nothing fictitious, nothing ſtudied ever appeared. His 
little impatient humours, his ingenuous foibles, and his 
_ childiſh anger, as his friends called it, were as openly diſ- 
played as his molt ſublime thoughts, or his firmeſt and 
moſt elevated ſentiments. 1 1 
A frank and engaging reception inſpired me with con- 
fidence. I ſpoke to him of the hopes J had been encourag- 
ed to form, and requeſting him to eſtimate the foundation 
of them, I preſented him a copy of my labours. Do 
you 
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you wiſh, ſaid he, that I ſhould give you my opinion with 
' ſevere and unreſerved truth?“ „Ves, Sir, faid J, (timidly) 
I do; it is the only thing that can be ſerviceable to me; 
it is like thoſe remedies of which the efficacy depends on 
their bitterneſs.” © Well, ſaid he, then let us read.” — 
We read. Ah, Sir, what a ſudden guſt diſſipated all 
my illuſions. Every thing that I fancied new in my writ- 
ings was trite. All that I had painted had been painted a 
_ thouſand times better. He placed my models before my 
eyes, and I felt myſelf annihilated. He perceived my hu- 
miliation, and to relieve me from it, he took occaſion to 
ſay, that deſtitute as I had been of inſtruction and ex- 
ample, he was ſtill more aſtoniſhed that inſtin& had ſo well 
led me on. But he taught me to conſider the fields of 
poetry as already reaped ; and the treaſures of imagina- 
tion as a mine of gold already exhauſted. I do not aſſert, 
ſaid he, that in its depths there are not yet ſome veins re- 
| ſerved for the exertion of genius; but it requires much 
_ digging, and the labour muſt be long, and J aſſure you 
that even after an aſſiduous ſtudy of art and nature, no- 
thing is more uncertain, nothing more rare than the ſuc- 
ceſs of poetic talents, nor is any thing more unprofitable. 
& You do me, ſaid I, a great ſervice, but the error was 
agreeable, and the remedy as painful; therefore, from 
henceforth, farewell to poetry. But if this means of 
diſtinguiſhing myſelf from the crowd, and of providing for 
my ſubſiſtence, be denied me, what is to become of me:? 
C You are now, as it were, at confeſſion, ſaid he. Can 
I with ſafety anſwer for your conduct?“ I laid open my 
foul to him, and I did not conceal the little faults of my 
youth. © Come, ſaid he, ſmiling, there is no great harm 
in all this; but *tis now your bufineſs to ſee whether you 
haue reſolution enough to ſacrifice a part of your liberty 
for the advantage of living quietly at Paris, above want, 
and in a ſituation that will enable you to obſerve the 
world, and to form your taſte.” S = - 
I acquieſced in theſe conditions; and a few days af- 
ter, I was entruſted with the education of the Counteſs of 
Ventaumont's child een. e 


( To be continued in our next.) 


POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


THE 
PROSTITUTE. 
(FROM MRS. ROWSON'S POEMS. 


AUGHTERS of vanity, attend; 
Ve ſons of riot, hear 
Ihe lovely, loſt Maria's end, 
And drop a ſilent tear. 


Liſt to the ſolemn paſſing bel, 
HBchold the fable pall; Ty 
Ihe awful ſound thus . to tell, 
This is che end of all. 


Maria once was young and gay | 
In beauty's blooming pride, 
Sweet as the fragrant breath of May, 
And innocent beſide. 


"Her form was faultleſs ; z and her mind, 
Untainted yet by art, | 

Was noble, juſt, humane, and lin 
And virtue warm'd her heart. 


But. : 
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But, ah! the cruel ſpoiler came, 
Admir'd her charms and youth; 
He felt, or feign'd to feel, a flame, 

And vow'd eternal truth. 


Free from diſguiſe herſelf, ſhe thought 
Her lover as ſincere; 

To hide her tenderneſs ne'er fought, 
But told it without fear. 


She ſaid ſhe lov'd; one fatal hour 

The villain, pleas'd to find 

The lovely creature in his pow'r, 
Poiſon'd her artleſs mind. 


He talk'd of lars by nature made, 


The deareſt of all ties; 


The heedleſs girl, by love betray'd, 


Believ'd his ſpecious lies. 


Her honour gone, reduc'd to ſhame, 


He leaves the ruin'd fair; 
With cruel vaunting blaſts her fame, 
And laughs at her deſpair. 


Her father heard the ſhocking tale; ; 


Anger inflam'd his breaſt : 


Repentant pray'rs wou'd nought avail; 


All nature was ſuppreſs'd. 


In vain with tears ſhe bath'd his feet, 
And vow'd to err no more. 


He ſaid her home ſhou'd be the ſtreet, 


And thruſt her from his door. 


Her ſex her miſeries inſult; 


Contempt ſhe meets from all: 
Some boaſt their virtue, and exult 


In poor Maria's fall. 
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Unpity'd, wretched, and undone, 
No friend to take her part, 

To teach her future crimes to ſhun, 
Or ſooth her aching heart. 


At firſt, Oh! horrible to name ! 


She's infamous for bread; 


Till loſt to ev? ry ſenſe of ame ! ! 


She meets it without dread. 


Awhile in folly's giddy maze, 


'Thoughtlels her time ſhe ſpends ; 


While pleaſure ſeems to wait her days, 


And Joy each ſtep attends. 


| But vice ſoon robs her lovely flce 


Of all its wonted bloom ; 


While black remorſe, and pale diſcaſe, 


Her tender frame conſume. 


That bloom ſhe now ſupplies by art, 


And chearfulnels ſhe feigns; 


Bur ſtill her poor dejected heart 


Feels agonizing, pains. 


Plung's | in diſtreſs none wou'd or e, 


Maria walks the ſtreets; 


sy caſual proſtitution lives, 


Expos'd to cold and heats. 


That voice which once, in accents mild; 
*T was muſic but to hear, 


By words obſcene is now defil' d, 


Offenſive to the ear. 


Cold blew the wind, deſcending mow 
Clad nature all in white ; 

INlaria, now the child of woe, 
Braves the tempeſt'ous night. 


„„ M 


$x 


Paſſing 
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Paſſing her vile ſeducer's door, 
The ſight paſt ſcenes recalls; 


With tears her languid eyes run o'er ; 


Low on the ground ſhe falls. 


ce And muſt theſe ſteps,” ſhe, 3 cry'd, 
« Support my aching head ? 


«© Ah! wou'd to Heaven that I had died 
« Ere innocence was fled. | 


« And thou, falſe man, whoſe ſpecious lies, 


% My eaſy heart did gain, 
«& Behold the loſt Maria dies 
„„ Thro' famine, grief, and pain. 


Oh, come and take my parting ſigh, 


ce And hear me vow to Heav'n; 


As ] forgive thee, ſo —_ I 


4 Hereafter be forgiy” n. 


« But, Oh, my father, nature ſure. 


Might plead within thy breaſt; 
« Why didſt thou drive me from thy door 2 
c Why leave me when diſtreſs'd * 


% Hadit thou but pardon'd my firſt fault, 


« Hadſt thou but been my friend, 


“I'd ne'er, thro' grief and ſhame, deen brought 


% To this molt wretched end. 


« Or had ſome gen'rous woman ſtrove 
« A falling wretch to raiſe, 

« I now, with gratitude and love, 
« Had Coke to ſpeak her praiſe.” 


A poor man paſling, heard her mourn, 
But little was his ſtore: | 

He thought to ſhare it ; 3 In return 
uſt Heaven wou'd give him more. 


He 
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He gently rais'd her on her feet, 
« And led her to his home; 

A poor ſtraw bed, and matted ſeat, 
Were all that deck d his room. 


Some milk with hand humane he brought, 


And chear'd the dying fair; 


With pious pray'rs to ſooth her ſought, 


And cate away deſpair. 


« Reward him, Heav'n, for what he's done, 


« For I've no pow'r,“ ſhe cry d. 


The accents falter'd on her tongue; 


__ She graſp'd his hand, and dy'd. 


'$ © N G. 


« CYNTHIA THINKS OF ME NO MORE.” 


PROSPECTS, rich in all the charms | 
| That Art with happy Nature blends ! 
Why fill my ſoul with wild alarms, 


W hile cold regret my boſom rends — 
While faithleſs Cynthia in my heart 
Retains a warm, a tender part? 


And there ſhe triumphs as before, 


Tho' Cynthia thinks of me no more! 
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Ye harren rocks, that proudly riſe 
High o'er the cryſtal waves of Dee 
Have you not echo'd Cynthia's ſighs, 
And heard her often vow to me, 
"Thoſe hills ſhould from the ſcene remove, 


And fink, ere ſhe would ceaſe to love— 


Which ſtand majeſtic as of yore 2 
Tho' Cynthia thinks of me no more [ 


When Pleaſure wing'd the roſy hours, 
© 


Did ſhe not ſwear—Perfidious Maid ! 


Beneath your ſhades, ye conſcious bow'rs 


The foreſt like the leaf ſhould fade, 
And ruthleſs deftiny ſubdue _ 
Its pride, ere ſhe would prove untrue ? 
Yet, {till it proſpers as before, 


And thou, chaſte Regent of the-Night, 
Whole lucid rays, that ſoftly beam, 

Fling o'er the trees a froſty light, _ 
And quiver on the trembling ſtream! 


Say, did they not as brightly ſhine 
When Cynthia vow'd ſhe would be mine, 


When endleſs conſtancy ſhe ſwore | 
Tho? Cynthia thinks of me no more! 


Gay haunts of youth, delightful groves, 


Where firſt my heart was captive made, 


Calm ſcenes, where ſad remembrance loves 
Io dwell on joys for ever fled | 

Let not the perjur'd Cynthia know 

Ye ſaw my proud heart ſwell with woe, 

Or that my ſighs your echoes bore ! 

But Cynthaa thinks of me no more 


THE 
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"HEN dead rains and piercing w inds 


At night attack the lab'ring weed 


And force them to retire 
How ſweet they paſs their time aw ay, | 
In ſober talk or ruſtic play, 

Beſide the Social Fire. 


There many a plaintive wake; is told 
Of thoſe who, ling'ring in tne cold, 
With cries and groans expire ! 

The mournful ſtory {ſtrikes the ear, 


They heave the ſigh, they drop the rear, 


And bleſs the Social Fire. 


'F he 8 tale comes next, 

With many an artful phraſe perplext, 

_ _ That well the tongue might tire; 

The windows ſhake, the ſhutters crack, 

Each thinks the ghoſt behind his back, 
And hitches to the Fire. 


Or now, perhaps, ſome homely ſwain, 
Who fann'd the lover's flame in vain, 
And glow'd with warm delire, 
| Relates each ſtratagem he play'd 
To win the coy diſdainful maid, 
And 1 the Social Fire. 
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Þ To theſe ſucceeds the jocund fong, 
| | From lungs leſs muſical than Ong, 
+ And alf to mirth aſpire; 
The humble roof returns the found, 
The ſocial cann moves briſkly round, 
And — burns the Fir ire. 


Oh, great kind Heav'n, a ſtate like this, 
Where ſimple ignorance is bliſs— | 
Lis all that I require; 
Then, then to ſhare the joys of life, 
I'd ſeek a kind indulgent wife, 

And bleſs my Social Fire! 


BEANS AND BACON, 
A TALE. 


THEN Philoſophy was in the antique chair, 
All gorgeous carv'd, and rais'd above his peers, 
He aſk'd a queſtion made his brethren ſtare, 
Pulling his major down to hide—his ears ! 
As we've complete arrang'd both grubs and | greens, 
Pray in what genus do you claſs your beans *' 
« How claſs your beans ?” cried Fengus, „let me ſee,” 
« How claſs your beans ?*” roar'd Horace, (vis a vis) 
How claſs your beans?” went individual round, 
And all ſeem'd loft in reveries profound 
Br aſſum'd the abſolute command, 


Each head lean'd pond'rous on its kindred band : 
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No band of nincumpoops were e' er ſo pos'd, | 

And ſome, o'er-wrung with Study, dreamt and doz'd. 

D. D's, Lords, M. D's look'd in deep diſtreſs, 

And Ignorance hoodwink'd each F. R. S. 

Till an old woman (who, at their deſire, 

Was wont to empt the pot and ſtir the fire) 

Ended the matter as byſtanders ought, AN 0s 

And ſav'd their brains from being pierc'd by thought; 
Four honours ſure (quoth ſhe) can't be miſtaken, 
« 1 always claſſes my beans with my bacon.” 


THE 


 BISTRESSED LOVER. 


HILE Fate and Fortune both conſpire 
With Love, that ſets my heart on fire, 
My wounded peace to kill; FE 
What method can my fondneſs take, 
To ſhew my ſufferings for her ſake, 
Whoſe fear ſubverts her will ? 


In vain I urge my conſtant flame, 
_ While intereſt claims the ruling aim 

Of ſage parental care; 
Duty reſtrains compaſſion's aid. 
And makes the much-lov'd prudent Maid 
Keluctant force deſpair. 


1  $OLI- 
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SOLILOQUY ON THE LAST SHILLING» 


N the dry deſert of a leathern pocket 

1 There yet remains a ſolitary Shilling, 

In his laſt retreat. So lies the hunted ſtag, 
In timorous fearful mood, when in full cry 
The bellowing hounds threaten his diſſolution. 
My honeſt, faithful, generous friend, come fort- 
„„ (Takes it out of his poctet. 
Joy of my heart, and pleaſure of my eyes; 


| 8 (Kiſſes it. 
Thou royal ſtamp of majeſty divine, . 
Muſt thou diſſolve? Ves; Time will have it ſo; 
Here, waiter, bring me change. Be not dilmay'd 
'Thy being muſt have end, but not to-day. 

The dogs will tear thee, and thy mangled limbs 

Will ſoon be ſcatter'd o'er this joyleſs waſte z 
Yet, Phoenix like, thou ſhalt again revive; 
Again ſhine forth; aflume thy native ſplendor. 
But let me charge thee (as my laſt requeſt) 

Mix not with vulgar coin; for ever ſhun 
The impious hand that would in iron cheſt 
Thy uſeful, humble ſervices retard. 

Now, I diſmiſs thee— Ob, farewell for ever. 

As lightning ſwift fly to ſome empty fob: 
(Throwing it careleſsly away. 
And faithful ſtill, as thou haſt been to me, 
Aſſiſt where griping penury uſurps, 

For only there thy valug.can be known !. 


REYIEW 


* 


the field of modern romance has been ſo often gleane 
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REVIEW OF NOVELS, 
GENEROSITY, 3 vols. Lane. 


HIS is evidently the production of a very juvenile 
pen, as ſuch muſt not be judged by the rules of ſe- 


vere criticiſm. The author's deſign is laudable, and the 
work ĩtſelf perfectly harmleſs, es 


UNSUSPECTED OBSERVER, 2 vols, Lane. 


AN agreeable collection of Eſſays, tending to promote 
uſeful knowledge, virtue, and piety. It is interſperſed 
with a variety of intereſting anecdotes, and the whole 
work is executed in a ftile peculiarly pleaſing. As a ſpeci- 
men, we refer our readers to the tale of Edward and 
Eliza, at the 23d page of this Number, ” 


A BuTLER's Diary, 2 vols. Lane. 


that 
there is ſcarce a ſingle flower left, of whole tints and fra- 
No, 7. — _ grance 


THE author of this work has attempted any. ee but 
9 
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Trance the public have not had a ſpecimen : However, the 
Butler's Diary will certainly afford an agreeable enter- 
tainment for a few hours, and tends to inculcate morality 
and rectitude. s 


TALES OF AN EVENING, FROM MaARLON TEE, 
| |  Bew. | 


THESE Tales are beautifully ſimple and intereſting, 
and are tranſlated in an agreeable ſtile, We were parti- 
cilarly pleated with the ſtory of Madame Norlis, whole 

patience, forbearance, and fortitude is a bright pattern for 
thoſe wives who either are, or from an unfortunate jea- 
louſy of diſpoſition, fancy themſelves neglected by their 
huſbands. We fſcle&t the ſcene of reconciliation, as a 
ipecimen for our readers, and we likewiſe refer to them 
the intereſting hiſtory of the Honeſt Breton in the 
71 page of this Number. At the ſame time we aſſure 
them, they will find, on the peruſal of the whole, ſeveral 
others equally ſtriking, where the fine touches of nature 
muſt reach the heart, not wholly dead to the feelings of 
ſenſibility. Ds e 


« TW o days afterwards ſne came to ſee me. I had 2 


few other viſitors at my houſe, and the warmth of a new 
and encreaſing friendſhip on her part, and on mine, the ap- 
pearance of wiſhing to cultivate it gave the company an : 
idea that I was ignorant of my huſband's attachment to { 
her. The converſation then turned in a free manner up- Y 
on the news of the day. The divorce of a certain Ma- 
dame de l' Yeule was the topic, and every one was aſſidu- 1 
ous to applaud the ſpirit of that young woman, who, find- 
ing herſelf betrayed and abandoned, had taken her reſolu- 0 
tion to be free. „I can pardon her, faid I, ſhe has no "A 
- children.” © And if ſhe had, (replied Madame de Vel- 5 


bac) would not her reſolution be not only pardonable, but 


— 


e Hm is, 
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even praiſe-worthy ?”” „ One can ſee, Madam, ſaid 1, 
that you are not a mother.” „ You can have no idea 
how trifling the little difappointments of ſelf-love and of 
vanity are in compariſon with maternal aftection.”” 
Children certainly have their claims upon us, re- 
plicd ſhe, and without being a mother, I fee] one may 
bear much for their fakes. But a woman ſhould not ſuf- 
ter herſelf to be contradicted, betrayed and humiliated in- 
cetiantly; an evil which is to laſt for life, and which is 
felt every moment, is more than human conſtancy can 
bear.“ Then pretending to relate Madame de I Yeuſe's 
ſtory, ſhe touched upon mine in ſuch a manner as wound- 


ed me to the heart. “ At laſt, ſaid ſhe, only conceive a 


huſband, who, in order to irritate his wife, introduces her 
rival to her in her own houſe, obliges her to give her a 
good reception, and before her face laviſhes upon this 
lady all the attentions of love.” _ 

« Well, ſaid I, (without being moved) if ſhe had 


thrown a veil over her buſban@'s errors, and, by conceal- 


ing them had taught her friends likewiſe not to notice 
them, the evil would not be of long duration. The wiſ- 


dom of her conduct would perhaps ſoon reclaim him; for 


there are but few that are inſenſible to the force of virtuous 


perſeverance z and even if the ill proved remedileſs, ſhe 


would at leaſt have the public eſteem in her favour, which 


would tend to reconcile ber to her fate, while humilation 
al ways awaits thoſe who deſerve it.” 
She appeared hurt at theſe words: © People, ſaid ſhe, 


conſole themſelves as well as they can, but whatever they 


may ſay on the occaſion, humiliation muſt certainly be 
the lor of the abandoned woman, who has not courage 
enough to ſcreen herſelf from contempt.” On ſaying this, 
ſhe went away with an air of triumph; and, above all, 


well pleaſed at leaving a poiſoned arrow in my heart, 


« I was reſolved not to give her any advantage over 
me, and percciving that I ſhould either be forced into a 
quarrel with her, or be daily agonized with ſuch kind of 


ſcenes, I determincd to counteract both theſe projetts.— 


Madame de Velbac ſoon gave me a favourable opportunin 
ty, I went to return her viſit, and I found her alone, | 
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&« I was impatient, Madam, faid ſhe, to have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing you. I have been guilty of an ag "og 
offence, and I feel it incumbent on me to juſtify myſelf. 

I took up the cauſe of young Madame de l' Veuſe, the 
other day, in your preſence, with rather too much warmth. 
I have fince learnt in what manner it offended you, and I 
aſk your pardon.” © For what, Madam? and what can 
have been faid * ”—© Alas! that you yourſelf are in a 
fimilar fituation, and that M. de Norlis * Stop, 
Madam,” faid I, with a corrected but impoſing ſpiritedneſs 
of manner, © there are certain things which one cannot 
hear but from particular friends, and I have not yet the 
happineſs of being upon that footing with you; neverthe- 
leſs I am willing to hear what you have to ſay; but firſt 
of all do me the favour to liſten to me.” 
e LNorlis is, in fact, a worthy and an excellent man.— 
Five years of intimacy, of confidence, and of neglect, 
have only taught me to eſteem and love him ſtill more; 
and it is impoſſible for me not to perceive that nature has 
formed him for a true and ſure friend, an indulgent huſ- 
| band, a good father; in a word, he is, of all other men, 
the nw f would ſtill prefer, were my choice {till to be 
made. That he ſhould be infalliable, or proof againſt the 
ſeductions of wit and beauty, is more than can be expect- 
ed from him, or from any other man of his time of life. 
The firſt of the virtues of our ſex is ſeldom in the number 
of thoſe of the other. It is thus that opinion will have it, 
and let us not be more ſevere; and, believe me, theſe 
erimes of love, which are ſo unpardonable in the eyes of a 
young miſtreſs, are conſidered with more lenity by an in- 
dulgent wife, and eſpecially by a good mother. Admitting 
then that M. Norlis has alſo thoſe faults which are aſcrib- 
ed to M. de PYeuſe, it would be by duty to endeavour, by 
my care, my tenderneſs, my complaiſance, and by every 
means of pleaſing him, to draw him out of the ſnare in 
which he had fallen, Now, Madam, tell me, is he accuſ- 
ed of this?” „% yo es 

&« Yes, Madam; and they add, what I can hardly be- 

eve, that his error is irretrievable.” — 


« Pardon 


ſhe, I have nothing more to conceal from you. 
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Pardon me, faid I, you may think fo, but I do not. 


If the woman who has ſeduced him were virtuous enough 


to make him deſpair of ſucceſs, even if ſhe had your 
charms, Madam. he would not love her long. Nor would 
he lo er long if ſhe ſhould ceaſe to be eſtimable.“ 

80 Madam, replied ſhe, with warmth, a div 'Orce might. 


be cbtained, and Norlis might have promiſed it.” „ He 


has then promiſed an impoſſibility, {aid I, ſmiling, for it 


depends upon my conſent, and I will never ſubmit to it.“ 
« And if he aſks you? - I will refuſe him.” —<« T have- 
a two-fold courage to ſupport me in my reſolution, that of 
a wife, and chat of a mother; ; and neither, I truſt, will 


forſake me.” How, Madam! can you bear nepli- 
gence, coldneſs, forgetfulneſs, deſertion? Ah, whatever 
you may think, it is too bitter, too humiliating to be borne.“ 
« ] would bow it, however, and bear it without ſhame. — 


Virtue can never be degraded. . It is ſhe who abaſes all 


that aim at her humiliation.” “ But, Madam, if he is 
unhappy with you:?“ -“ Well, we will be fo together; 


but not long, I hope; and we {ſhall hnd happineſs i in 
friendſhip.” 


gut if it be true, as it is reported, that he i is paſſion- 
ately fond of another woman?“ 


« Yes, Madam, it is true that he loves : a charming 


woman, endowed with every perſonal and mental attrac- 
tion—but why all this equivocation? Yes, madam *tis 


you he loves, 1 know it, and I forgive him; but I declare 


to you, that during my life Norlis thall never become your 


huiband. It is certainly i in his power to render me un- 
happy a thouſand ways, but 1 will ſuffer in ſilence. Such 


is my deſtiny, and I will fulfil it. 


« Since you are ſo well acquainted with the affair, ſaid 


It is true 
that he admires me. I have not been able to cure him of 
this fooliſh paſſion. If you oppoſe it, he muſt, how- - 


ever, give it up. We ſhall ſoon drive him to detpair. — 


But why do you perſiſt in your endeavours to retain a 


heart which can be no longer your's* A thouſand others 


| Will be at your fervice, and, amiable as you are ——” 
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4 I then aroſe “ I am but little ſenſible, ſaid I, to the 
conſolation you give me. I perſiſt, as you ſay, in being 
the wife of Norlis, becauſe I am a mother, and the mother 
of his children. Theſe two relations in which I ſtand, I 
conſider as moſt ſacred ; they ſhall both be equally inde- 
lible; they ſhall both be inſcribed upon my tomb.“ 
I perceived ſhe was moved at theſe words; and ſhe 
ſuddenly caught hold of my hands, and prefling them be- 
tween hers, ſhe kiſſed them with a tranſport, which, as 
ou may well imagine, aſtoniſhed me exceedingly. “ Ah, 
adam, cried ſhe, how irreſiſtible is the aſcendency of 
virtue, and how weak are all the vanities of life, when 
compared to it!” 

„ She went to Norlis. © Return, Sir, faid ſhe, to the 
arms of an incomparable woman. Love her, or at leaſt 
live for her alone. I at length know her; and, in truth, 
although I am not wanting in ſelf-eſteem, yet I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that I am greatly her inferior.” 

_ « Norlis returned confuſed, and under great depreſſion 
of mind. He ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet for ſome hours, 
and, after much reflection, he came into my room, where 
he found me alone. Madam, ſaid he, liſten to me.— 
My heart is full, it is oppreſſed, it ſuffers extremely, and 
I muſt unburthen it.” Then making a confeſſion of all 
the injuries I had ſuffered, and which I have related to 
you, „ Such are my faults, ſaid he, and as I have con- 
teſſed, I will expiate them. I reſtore you a heart ſenſible 
and aſhamed of its errors, and overflowing with tenderneſs 
and eſteem. I dare not add more. You would not be- 
lieve me; but for the reſt of my life I ſwear ——” 
Ah, my dear friend, ſaid I, (throwing myſelf into his 
arms) hear me. I will call ſome witneſſes, who will an- 
ſwer for your vows.” I rang the bell, and called for my 
children. „It is by them,” faid I, taking them both in 
my arms, „ that we ought mutually to vow to forget the 
paſt, and to afford them examples of goodneſs, of tender- 
neſs, and faithfulneſs.” He made the vow with great 
emotion, and ſeemed to feel inexpreffible relief of heart. — 

You may judge whether, in this moment, I felt myſelf 
happy. 5 


Mz. 
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MemMoiRs oF MRS. BILLENGTON. 3 


THIS performance is but a pamphlet, and yet we feel 
ourſelves inclined to write almoſt a pamphlet! in reviewing 
" 

Why has the compiler thus grokily ſinned againſt de- 
cency and common humanity ? Why are the faults of an 
unhappy young creature (who unfortunately had neither 

example or precept to form her mind to the love of virtue) 
to be dragged forth to the eye of the public? We ſhud- 
dered involuntarily at reading the following ſentence— 
<« The compiler acknowledged he had been employed for 
ſome time in torming the work by a celebrated perfor- 
mer.“ 

It appears almoſt incredible that a bi could 

engage in a taſk ſo truly deſpicable as expoſing the re- 
prehenſible actions of any one of the ſame profeſſion. If 

cis celebrated performer is a woman, we can eaſily imagine, 
that envy at Mrs. Billington's aſtoniſhing abilities, and 
-fuperior beauty, could alone incite her to the malignant 
attempt of endeavouring to degrade her in the eye of the 
public, by whom ſhe is at preſent almoſt idolized. If a 
man, the bluſh of honeſt indignation will dye our cheeks, 
while we pronounce him a diſgrace to manhood. 

The Heroine of theſe infamous ſheets, we will not call 
them nemoirs, for the compiler has been at evident pains 


5 to collect every injurious tale that might tend to blacken 
A her character, but, at the ſame time, has taken care not 
- to hint a fingle ſyllable that might appear to her advan- 
n tage. This unhappy woman, we mutt again repeat, is 
E more deſerving compaſſion than cenſure. Brought up by | 
Pe parents who had themſelves but a faint idea of what vir- 


tue meant, early perhaps a witneſs to ſcenes that could, by 

5 no means, tend to amend her heart —early xcullomed to 

MM the voice of adulation for thule wonderful abilities which 
have ſince delighted and aſtoniſhed manikind—married to 
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a man whoſe ſenſe of honour ever gives way to intereſt, 


with this huſband, and no other protector, adviſer, or 


friend, for her brother was too young, and her father too 
puſillanimous to appear in thoſe ſacred characters, was 
Mrs. B. firſt launched on the great theatre of life —in a 
foreign kingdom, dependant on the caprice of a manager to 
whoſe diſhonourable conduct and ſeductive powers many a 
woman beſides Mrs. B. have fallen victims. 


What perſon poſſeſſing the leaſt candour, who conſider 


theſe things, but will feel inclined to compaihonate her 
follies, and wiſh them for ever buried in oblivion. 
The letters offered to the public in this work, we con- 


feſs, contain ſeveral expreſſions which can be ge ci 


to nothing but the moſt thoughtleſs levity; but the 
general breath ſuch a ſpirit of filial affection towards hee 


mother, ſuch a dependence on the protection of a bounti- 


ful Creator, that we muſt confeſs ny do honour to the 
heart that could dictate them. 


It is really ſhocking to humanity to ſee with what avi- 


dity ſcandal is attended to, and propagated, while virtue 


is neglected, and ſilently ſinks to oblivion. Had Mrs. B. 


been ſuper-eminently good, would any perſon have taken 
the pains to collect every little anecdote to prove how 


amiable ſhe was. Alas! we fear not. The publication 
of ſuch things would aff ord no on to envy and 


Ill nature. 


On Eagle's wings immortal ſcandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born to die. 


The editor has improperly we own) taken his motto 
from holy writ. We alſo ſhall addreſs the impartial reader 
from the ſame ſacred volume. We mean not to ſay the 
fair heroine of theſe memoirs is free from error: Alas ! 
where ſhall we find mortality that 1s fo. — Therefore, 
« Wheſh among you is without // 125 n, let him caſt the firſt 


ow” 
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HONEST BRETON; 
A TALE, 
{FROM THE TALES OF AN EVENING.) 
( Continued from page 78.) 


N tracing « out a plan for the education of my pupils, 
I D'Alembert had the goodneſs to give me alſo ſome 
precepts for my own conduct. In the houſe you are go-- 

N ing to live in, familiarity with any perſon will not become 

4 you; avoid it therefore with the greateſt care. If others 

are forgetful of the dignity of your ſtation, do not be for- 
getful of it yourſelf, and make them feel it with a becom- | 
ing pride. Reſerve, politeneſs, an air of reſpect beſtowed 

| Where you are conſcious it is due from you; ſuch are the 
decorums of your ſituation. Remember you will have to 
do with pride, that you muſt neither mortify nor flatter, 

Speak little, and harken with attention. Preciſion, juſt= 

the neſs, and a natural turn of expreſſion, as of thought, are 

the characteriſtics of a ſound mind; and a man with ſuch | 

recommendations is well received every where. A man 

fr fi of wit is differently circumſtanced; he is liable to be pu- 

niſhed for his very ſucceſſes. : 
Let truth from your lips be the language of a free 
but modeſt man. There is a manner of being ſincere 

without giving offence. Ares jeſting, and even never 


„„ 
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anſwer the jeſts of others but by a reſerved filence. It is 
a game that ought to be played upon equal terms, and it 
will not be ſo in regard to you. Do not aim at wit, for it 
is a mark that people too often miſs; and of all diſap- 
pointed pretenſions, this perhaps is the moſt ridiculous.— 
In fine, until the knowledge of the world ſhall have taught, 

you how to converſe with grace upon the common or fri- 
volous ſubjects, indulge thoſe who ſpeak well in the plea- 


ſure for which they will moſt thank you, that of hearing 


them. 
« You are right, ſaid Plemer, this Abet was a 
man of ſenſe.” 


« Well, replied Montalde, his leſſons were uſeleſs; it 


was in vain that I followed them to the beſt of "7 power; 
in three months I was diſmiſſed. 
— The Count, looking down upon me, made me feel the 
great diſtance J ought to keep at from a man like him.— 
He honoured me ſometimes with an affable how are you ? 


but it was en paſſant, and without hearing my anſwer.— 
One time however he condeſcended to aſk me to give him 


ſome account of his children's learning. 


I laid before him the method which I Alembert had re- 


| coomnenided to me. Let us examine it, ſaid he, caſtin 
his eyes upon it, and a moment after he exclaimed, « What 
a Jois of time! Latin! What is it good for? Morality ! 
that can ay be learnt at court, or in the great world. 
Metaphfics ! Ah! M. D'Alembert, your definitions, and 


your analyſes for my children! A little hiſtory is admiſſible, 


not that of nations, but of families. Vou ſhould give them 
an abridgment of Moreri, by way of exerciſes. I would have 
them know who is who, 2 upon occaſion, be able to give 
an account of every body. As to the genealogy of my own 
family, I would have them get it by heart, and never ſpeak 
about it; for they ought to learn to feel who they are, but 


not to humble any one. I have been modeſt myſelf, and I 


have found my account in it.” 


« What a coxcomb this Count was,” 3 the 
Breton: „ And yet, replied Mantalde, he was a man eaſy 


to live with in compariſon with the Counteſs; for, all 
_ oftentatious as he was, one had only to give way to his 
foible i in order to be well with him. 

| But 
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But as for the Counteſs it was impoſſible to know what 
ſhe was, or what ſhe wanted. From morning to night, 
from one hour to another, ſhe was ever in extremes. — 
Affable, gentle, familiar, lofty, arrogant, diſdainful, ſhe 
would one moment put on an excefſive modeſty of deport- 
ment, and the next aſſume the moſt unbounded pride. 
Lou would think ſhe was two diſtin& perſons,” “ Ah! 
had ſhe been my wife, ſaid Plemer, in how ſhort a time 
ſhould I have brought her to an equality of temper !” 

« Whenever ſhe appeared to overlook the advantages 


of birth, I took care not to be too much of her opinion, 


ſaid Montalde : ; I would only confeſs, that in ſuch advan- 


tages there was more good fortune than glory, and that 


it was more reaſonable to be glad than proud of them. 
e You hear him,” ſhe would ſay to her woman. It 
is a journeyman philoſopher that M. D' Alembert thought 


fit to ſend us to cure us of the fin of pride.” And an 


hour afterwards ſhe was again, as it were, in the cone, 
and would hardly deign to ſpeak to me. 
I have heard her declare twenty times that nothing was 


more inſipid than praiſing people before their faces. I did 
not want this advice to induce me not to hurt her delicacy, 
and | was as ſparing in 


wiſhed. But I Ae, ſhe was always diſcontented 


raiſes as ſhe ſeemed to have 


when I did not ny upon and enhance the advantageous 
things which others ſaid in her favour, or which ſhe ſaid 
of herſelf. . 

She certainly diſliked 3 and every body knew 
it; but did I think myſelf obliged for that reaſon to 


be uncivil to her; and is not there a medium betwixt flat- 
tery and rudeneſs ? And certain delicate diſtinctions which 


I ought to have obſerved, and to have availed myſelf of. 
One day, on reading one of her childrens' exerciſes, ſhe 


was ſo angry as not to be able to keep her temper. “ Your 
provincial, (ſaid ſhe, to D*Alembert) has no regard for 


any thing but old ſtories. He talks to my children. about 
the mother of the Gracchi, without ſaying a word about 


their own, who, without vanity, is at leaſt her equal,” 


At length her birth-day came. She had heard that 1 


made verſes; ſhe made no doubt of my having compoſed 


ſome on the preſent occaſion; and in the morning, when 
| 2 | ihe 
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ſhe ſaw me come in with her children, as ſhe was at her 
toilette, ſhe drew herſelf up on her ſeat, and, without 
doubt, expected to hear us all repeat ſome fine panegyrics. 
But how great was her ſurpriſe when her two children, 
kiſſing her hand, congratulated her on the day, as it the 
had been a mere citizen's wife. Their felicitations were 
accompanied indeed with ſome expreſſions of tenderneſs, 


which their hearts dictated better than any muſe could have 


Gone. 
« What, Sir, is this all my children have to ſay to me 
on ſuch an occaſion?” © Nature, Madam, has ſpoken, 
and art has not preſumed to interfere. And much leſs, 
added I, has it dared to ſhew itſelf in my reſpectful hom- 
" Rok 
_ reſpectful homage, nothing ſurely could be more new, or 
better turned than that compliment Tis very well, in- 
deed, Sir.” From this moment I totally loſt her good 
opinion; and it was neceſſary that I ſhould think of mak- 
ing my retreat. „„ 8 
gut the Count, with whom I lived upon pretty good 
terms, would not diſcharge me in a humiliating manner, 
and recommended me as ſecretary to his friend the Mar- 
quis of Fervac, who was going on an embaſſy. He pre- 


ſented me to him, and I had the honour, on the firſt in- 


terview, to be appointed, 


The Marquis was a young man, who poſſeſſed all that 
natural and brilliant wit, which meets with ſuch ſucceſs in 
the world, but to. which neither ſtudy nor reflection had 

ſcarcely ever added any thing. He could not bear ſerious 


reading, nor even go on with a romance if a little long 


He would turn over quickly to the denouement, impatient 
to diſcover whether the lover had drowned himſelf in def. 


pair, whether he had ſoftened the heart of his cruel fair 


one, or had cured himſelf of his paſſion. 


„ M. Montalde, ſaid he, when I was ſettled in his 


| houſe, we ſet off in three months, and I muſt learn by that 


time to talk learnedly about the contents of theſe volumes 


and papers before us. Now, I declare te you, that I have 
neither leiſure nor reſolution to read this heap of correſpon- 


dencies and negociations. Yet either you or I muſt get 


through it.“ It will be my taſk, Sir, ſaid I, the conſe- 
| | | 5 9 | quence 


An ill-natured ſmile betrayed her ſpite. «© Your 


. 
. 
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quence is evident.” “ In making your extracts, added 


he, remember the ſtory of the cook, who reduced the eſ- 
ſence of ſix dozen hams into the compaſs of a ſmall phial. 
The diplomatic ſtile is compreſſible like air; and I wiſh in 


this ſmall pocket-book to carry all theſe folio volumes 


about me. You will apply yourſelf to this in the day- 
time, ſaid he, in the evening we will frequent the play- 
houſes, and you ſhall make one of my party at ſupper.” 

I laboured at this taſk with ſo much the more ardour, as 


I perceived [ ſhould become very uſeful to the Marquis; 


and as in the mean while he recompenſed my labours by 
making me the aſſociate of his pleaſures. 

Among the dancers of the opera he had a miſtreſs who 
was very pretty, and amiable enough. Her name was 
Emily. We ſupped every night at her houſe, with other 

irls of her profeſſion, and a ſelect party of young men.— 
Ky little talent for poetry was found out I know not how. 
] was often intreated to recite my verſes, and was heard 
with that indulgent air of politeneſs which induced me to 


think I afforded pleaſure. I will not deny that I was high- 
Iy ſenſible of theſe little ſucceſſes. 


Emily had the goodneſs to diveſt herſelf ; in her acquain- 
tance with me, of that ſeverity of a nympth of Diana, 


which ſerved to keep her train of ſuitors in awe; and as 


ſhe was ſure, that in her I ſhould reſpect the obje A of my 


ambaſſador's adoration, ſhe deigned ſometimes to become 
familiar. Her companions imitated her. Thus did I ſome- 
times laugh with them in a corner at the ſerious and re- 


ſpectful decorum that prevailed at the ſuppers.” « You 


are jeſting, ſaid Plemer. Seriouſnets, and reſpect, and de- 


corum, with opera girls! And what was going forward 
there? «Witty converſation, eaſy and delicate gallantry; : 
ſometimes politics; and on my part, now and then, a little 

poetry—the epithalanium of two canary birds—a dialogue 


between two paroquets—or the triumph of Amelia in a _ 
pas ſhe had danced, and which had been applauded. Each 


of the young girls was ambitious of the little glory of be- 
ing celebrated in her turn; and this ambition Jed them to 
ſhew me particular attentions. Apolline, the miſtreſs of 
a young Duke, a man extremely meagre, very gloomy, _ 
much Worn Out by edauchery, and jealous in proportion 
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as he had the leſs right to be ſo, was the lady that appeared 
the moſt attached to me. As ſhe was of a ſatirical turn, 
ſhe amuſed herſelf in laughing with me at the follies of our 
little court. One time when the ſerious turn of the ſup- 
per had tired her, Do you know, ſaid ſhe to me, that 
theſe gentlemen, who are ſo reſerved, and treat us with 
ſuch reſpec in the evening, are the moſt impertinent cox- 
combs among women of faſhion in the morning.” 
I aſked her the reaſon of this fingular contraſt. © No- 
thing is plainer, ſaid ſhe, with us liberty is attainable on!) 
in the tete-a-tete ; and it is there introduced by billets 
ſigned by Love or Fortune, whereas in the world 
The Duke interrupted her by coming up to us, and aſked 
me if I had any handſome things to ſay to them that day. 
Les, faid Appoline, a very amuſing compoſition upon 
the ſtupidity of jealous and tormenting lovers.” The 
Duke made a wry face, and turned upon his heel. 
„Why did you ſpeak in that manner?” faid I to the 
giddy girl.“ To teach him, faid ſhe, to be no longer 
impertinent. Are you brought here only for the purpoſe 
of making verſes? Your poetic lyre is a pretty inſtrument, 
but the pleaſure of hearing it ſhould be a favour you ſhould 
tender more ſcarce. Talents, like beauty, loſe their value 
when diſplayed with prodigality, and there is a neceflary 
coquetry for you which I ſhall teach you.“ 
_ I anſwered, that on the contrary I had ever thought 
that little things were only valuable in proportion as we 
made no parade of them, and that readineſs in the diſplay 
of them conciliated indulgence. “ Not at all, ſaid ſhe, 
know that, in your abſence, you are conſidered as a per- 
ſon who is obliged to make himſelf amuſing. I am much 
- Hurt at it, I who love you, and ſee you give yourſelf over 
to the perhdious cajolery, which they beſtow upon you to 
bring you into play.” I thanked her, and promiſed to be 
more reſerved in future.“ But your Duke, ſaid I, is 
diſpleaſed, and that makes me uneaſy.” “ O, no, be 
quiet, ſaid ſhe, Iam like a ſportſman, that corrects his ſpa- 
nie] when he has committed a fault; but I chaſtiſe him 
in vain, he offends again even under the laſh. There, 
don't you ſee what he is now about? Congratulate me, faid 
the to him; I have made a conqueſt of M. Montalde; he 
3 . | | „ does 
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does me the honour of dining with me to-morrow. You 
ſhall be of the party. He will recite his verſes upon the 
jealous lover.” „ No, replied the Duke, I ſhall not have 
the pleaſure of hearing them; and as he walked away he 
added, „I am ſick of verſe.” 8 
I perceive, (ſaid he to my ambaſſador) that your cox- 
comical ſecretary takes it in his head to play the gallant, 
and endeavours to recommend himſelf by his verſes. Tell 
him, I requeſt you, not to be ſo affiduous with regard to 
Apolline. I ſhall be diſſatisfied at it, and I ſhould be ſorry 
that = one belonging to you ſhould give me cauſe for 
diſpleaſure.” ;ð»«[ĩ9ßêũf 
At ſupper I had many inticements to draw forth my 
muſe, as they ſaid, out of that reverie which threw a damp 
upon their gaiety ; but my muſe was inexorible. 
„ You have not been ſo agreeable and complaiſant as 
uſual,” ſaid the Ambaſſador, as we went home together; 
« what has been the matter with you? Some caprice or 
other of a poet? „ Sir, ſaid I, no one is always agree-_ 
able, and I do not conceive it incumbent on me to be at 
all times complaiſant. “ Speak the truth, you are in 
love?“ —© In love! moſt affuredly not, Sir.” „IJ per- 
ceive, however, that you are much taken up, and pleaſed 
wita Apolline. But, believe me, don't give way to your 
paſſion, the Duke will be diſpleaſed. —< That will be the 
leaſt of my concerns,“ replied IJ. You will do wrong 
then,“ rejoined he, in a more ſerious tone.“ The Duke 
is my friend, and 1 would not with him to have any reaſon 


to complain of me.“ „Of you, Sir! And what is there in - 


common between your excellence and my connection with 
Apolline ? Are you anſwerable for my conduct?“ „ But, 
| ſaid he, is it not I that carry you there, and ſhould not I be 
the cauſe ?”—< O, a very innocent cauſe!” „ However 
it may be, you will oblige me by not interfering with the 
pleaſures of my friends.” The means, faid I, are very 
eaſy; it is to be no more of your ſupper parties; nor will 
I be of them any more.” „ Why?” ſaid he. „ Becauſe 
I conſider myſelf as henceforth out of my place in the circle 
of your amuſements.”* © But you are, it appears to me, 
very well received there, however!” © Yes, as a wit- 
neſs, and to contribute to them; and this part does not 

| | | | at 
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at all ſuit my diſpoſition.” ( You are proud, M. de 
Montalde !” ( A little, Sir.” “ But really would you 
have us be complaiſant enough to permit you to cajole our 
miſtreſſes?“ „ I ought, Sir, to reſpect you in yours, but 
in her only. It is not that the others captivate me more; 
and although I am amuſed with Apolline, yet I can prove, 
by no longer ſceing her, that ſhe holds no place in my 
heart. But I am determined to be free, and if I gave any 
other the power to prohibit whatever may give me plea- 
ſure, I ſhould be no longer ſo. Let us, I requeſt you, 
wave all further diſcuſhon on this point.” 

'The next day, I wrote to Apolline, and informed her 
that I could not have the pleaſure of dining with her, with- 
out mentioning the reaſon. But in the evening, in her 
box, the Duke had the folly to boaſt that it was he that 
had forbidden me to ſee her, without which I ſhould have 
been diſcharged from my office. 


« O, ho! ſaid ſhe; well, I give you your diſcharge 


then,” and he was inſtantly diſmilled.” 
Ils attributed his diſgrace to me, and went in a rage to 
complain to the Ambaſſador, who ſacrificed me to his re- 
ſentment. 


's And: this goed b d Ae Gid Plemer, you 


went to ſee her, I hope?“ «© No, I was dejected; I was 
entirely taken up with the thoughts of my ſituation, nor 
would J involve her in my ſorrows and misfortunes. But 
in anſwer to the note, ſhe had the goodneſs to write 


me, announcing the Duke's diſmiſſion, 1 


how highly I was ſenſible of her generous behaviour.” 
Had I been in your place, ſaid Plemer, I ſhould not hive 


been ſo much maiter of myſelf; you were wiſer than ever 
I was in my life.” © It is becauſe you have never felt 


the pangs of a next day's reflection, ſaid Montalde.— 


« Mistortune is a great moraliſt, and at this moment 1 


was more than ever in its {chool.”” 


They were now ſummoned to dinner. © Let us 8 = 


haſte and eat it, ſaid the Breton, 1 am impatient to learn 
what was now to become of you.” 


« You will naturally imagine,” faid Montalde, reſum- | 


ing the thread of his hiſtory, that I had recourſe to my kind 
friend d'Alembert. At the recital of wy misfortunes he 


grew 


a r 


4 
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grew quite impatient, and more than once interrupted me 


by the impulſe of his anger; at one time againſt that 


fooliſh pride, at another againſt that ſtill more fooliſh va- 
nity, which, ſaid he, ſues for petty ſuccefles, and folicits 
falſe praiſes. I, for inſtance, what ſhould I go to theſe 
ſuppers for? Gug ht not I to be aware that F ſhould not 
be in my place there? But 1 am ſcoldiug you, and 1 take 


avery g good time for it. Excuſe me. "ne here again 


in three: days, and don't remember this altront. 1 am 0O- 


ing to ſee What | can do tcr you.” 


 [ have taken many unavailing ſteps,” ſaid he, on n ſee- 
ing me again, „but at lait i belic\e 1 have hit upon a good 
plan. Did not you lay, that towards the end of your ſtu- 
dies you had made ſome progres in the law ??—< A lit- 
tle,” ſaid J. Well, among the gentlemen of the long 
robe I am acquainted with, is a great diſpatcher of cauſcs. 
He is aſtiited | Dy an old ſecretary, to whom he wifhes to 
give a pupil, who in Cate of need may take his place. I 
will propote you for this ſituation, the labour wi ill be hard, 
but uſeful to you. In alittle time you will have more 2 
gal information than molt of our advocates; without fre- 
quenting the ſchools you will have taken your degrees; 
and if you perceive you have talents for the bar, you may 
follow that profethon,” I embraced the project, and took 
new: courage. 

Monficur de F erbois, with ven? was placed, was a 
perſon of cool gravity, unalterable calmncis of diſpoſition, 
and of ſuch ſedate apathy, that neither the good or evil of 


others could ever diſturb his quiet. He had two hundred 


law ſuits in hand in the year, and every day after having 
decided the fate of two families, enriched the one, and 


TWINE the other, he would return home with as muci 


tranquillity as it he had been only taking an airing.— 
„What would you have *”” ſaid he one day at dinner.— 
« [tis the fate of lawe-ſuits to make at the ſame time hap- 


py and unhappy people. One mult accuſtom one's felf 


to it. A judge is lie a ſurgeon, and his hand would not 
be ſteady if he gave way too much to his feelings.“ I 
was ſtruck with this manner of rea" ning, and only con- 


cluded that I myſelf ſhould make a very bad judge. 
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M. Rapin, the ſecretary of this ſchool in which I was 
placed, was alſo endowed with an uncommon hardneſs of 
heart; but he united rudeneſs of manners to it; and that 
bluntneſs of humour and language, which he uſed towards 
the clients, he called integrity. I was deceived by it dur- 
ing two or three months. 

My patient aſſiduity to the labour which was impoſed 
upon me; my diligence in the diſpatching of it, my diffi- 
dence, and my docility in ſubmitting it to his ſuperior in- 
formation ; the eaſe, and perhaps the advantage he derived 
from it, had gained me his good will, and trom the little 
marks of kindneſs with which M. Ferbois honoured me 
from time to time, I perceiv ed that M. Kapin had ſpoken 
advantageouſly of me. 

Ihe Secretary drew monthly from a ſmall box, more 

or leſs full, what, as he ſaid, fell to my ſhare; and this 
little recompence ſufficed me ſo well, that I found myſelf 
in very eaſy circumſtances. My only concern was, that 
I ſometimes found, at the end of my extracts, that the con- 
cluſions of the reporter were at variance with thoſe that 
foo ſenſe would have dictated. I complained of this to 

'Alembert, who, upon hearing me, made a wry face.— 

J even expreſſed my ſurpriſe one day to Rapin. Why 
do you trouble your head about the matter? ſaid he ab- 
ruptly. «© When you have made your extracts from a 


ſuit, and remitted your labours to the judge, your taſt is 


performed, and you ſhould think no more of it. Affairs 
have ſo many points of view, and the law ſo many diffe- 
rent aſpects ! And beſides, what ſignifies it on which ſide 
the ſcale of juſtice preponderates ? and what is the fate of 
a ſuit? Loſs or gain all comes to the ſame at the year's 
end, as to the public good; there is not a farthing loſs ; 
and law-ſuits are, looking on them in a right point of 
view, nothing elſe but a means of circulation.” 
I was not edified by my maſter's leſſon. This game of 
beads and tails upon the fate of cauſes, and this circulation 
of loſs and gain, which is the ſame thing, took away from 
the reſpect 1 could have wiſhed to held him i in; and I ſoon 
after began to . him completely. 


Being 
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Being laid up with the gout, he was obliged to leave me 
for ſome time entirely by myſelf, in the midſt of the plead- 
ers. He was uneaſy on the occaſion. Every day I duly 
gave him an account of my labours, and of the audiences 
I had given; but I perceived that he was under ſome kind 
of embarraſlinent with me, for which he did not care to 
account. 


One day, after having examined an extract of impor- 


| tance, which I preſented to him Very well, faid he; 


but have you ſeen the parties ?” I replied that I had. — 


„ Well 1” „I heard them both with attention.” « Well!“ 


c They went away ſatisfied with my reception. e And 
is that all? « Yes, Sir, that is all; I deſired them to make 
themſelves eaſy, and that I would expedite their affair as 
faſt as poſſible.” © As faſt as poſſible! Why truly I 
cannot be ſurprized if each party went away ſatisfied.— 


With this manner of treating them there would not 


be —— 

At theſe words he ſtopped, and, after having conſidered 
for a few moments—“ No, faid he, this affair is in no 
hurry. Let us ſec; here is one that calls for more diſ- 
patch. The pleaders for and againſt have requeſted to 


ſee me. I ſhall ſend you to them. Hear them; promiſe 


them nothing; and do not put on ſo obliging an air. You | 


will inform me in what manner they conduct them 


ſelves.” 
They came; 1 liſtened to \ them patiently, but with re- 


ſerve, according to Rapin's inftructions. One of them, 


more uneaſy than the other at this cool reception, left up- 


on the table a rouleau of gold, which I did not perceive 


before the client was already gone a good way off. I took 


this for an affront, and I repaired to wy gouty: man to 


complain of my humiliation. 
Rapin eyed me with a down-caſt look, and a ſneering 


ſmile, which was a very bad preſage for me. “ You are 
right to be offended, ſaid he; this pleader is a fool, an im- 


pertinent fellow. Leave me his gold, and let him dare to 
appear before me; I will treat him as he deſerves; I'll 


ſcold him with a witneſs!” « At leaſt, faid I, inform 


him that I did not perceive the affront he gave me.“ J 
4 will 
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will not fail. {That I ran after him.“ „ Very well!” 
That 1 call by him back.” „ Doubtlels.” „ And 
that if I had known where to find him, I ſhould have fol- 
lowed him, and thrown his infamous prefent at his 
head.“ | will ſay all that,” „ A man mult have a 
verv baſe mind, continued I, to ſupp: fe a judge's lecretary 

could be capable of venality and corruption.“ „It is 
true, ſaid Rapin, it calls for vengeance, and we are not of. 
2 diſpoſition to ſuffer ſuch like affronts. But leave 
me now, my fit is upon me, and 11 have no occaſion to 
heat my blood.“ 

« Ah! old Rapin, ſaid Plemer, I will wager that he 
was making a fool ui you, and that he xc pt the router for 
himſelf.“ 

« J had ſome ſuſpicion of it, aid NlontalCe, and J in- 
tended to have enquired of the pleader if he had got his 
money back again, but Rapin, who did not like ſuch ex- 
planations, was betore-hand with me, and prevented my 
enquiries. The next day, when I waited on M. de Fer- 
bois, he received me with more than uſual affability and 
kindneſs. „ M. Montalde, faid he, I am well ſatisfied 
with your aſſiduity and your diligence. but you are very 
little verſed in affairs. MI. Rapin has not had time to 
form you: He is ill, and, in order to ſupply his place, I 
have occaſion for a perſon of more information and expe- 
rience than you can poſſeſs. I am very ſorry. I eſteem 
your talents and your manners. Go, depend upon me. I 
1hall patroniſe you, and give you the beſt recommenda- 
tions.“ | 

went away without fecling any regret at not being any | 
longer of this ichool, but perſdaded, however, that my cuil 
genius delighted in puſhing me back into an abyſs, as of- 
ten as I endeavoured to get out of it. 

&« Behold, ſaid I, I am again fallen, and what can ! ds 
to extricate mylcit ? Shall I go again and importune the 
vorthy D'Ale bert, after he "has exhauſted every means 
to ſerve me? No, it would be baſencſs. Shall l deprive my 
mother of the little income I left her, become urthenſome 
to my ſiſters, and carry back to my native count, ” the mor- 
tification of diſal ppointed hopes ? No, I Will ſoon ner die! But 
ſince 
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fince I have now no reſource but to hang myſelf, why not 
render this deſperate courage of ſome uſe to my country ? 
I have yet the honourable reſource of dying a foldier. I 
endeavoured to enliſt ; but, alas! on being meaſured, 1 
was found to be a quarter of an inch below the ſtandard. 

Nothing before this time had ever been more indiffe- 
rent to me than my height. I had never even thrown 
away a thought upon the ſubject. But there are certain 
ſituations in life in which the ſmalleſt increaſe of miſery 
will completely overwhelm us. 'T ae idea of being unfit 
even for a foot ſoldier, mortified and oppreſſed me to the 
heart. I perceived the gall which mixed with my 
blocd diffuſe itſelf over my whole frame; and I felt the 
ſhivering of the flow fever in which you found me run 

through all my veins. I came, with the little money I 

had left, to this hotel, where I fell ſick, and defired to have 
a nurſe. Heaven ſent me this charitable woman, this 
worthy Dupre. It has fince ſent me the belt and moſt ge- 
nerous of men. Heaven will not ſuffer me to be always 
unfortunate.” _ 
« No replied Plemer, you ſhall be fo no more, or we 
will be unfortunate together. I have been long looking 
out for a young man, who, at the head of my cominercial 
affairs, ſhould be, as it were, another ſelf; and you may, it 
you pleaſe, become that man.“ 

Montalde, overcome with joy and gratitude, would 
have fallen at Plemer's fect, if the latter had not prevented 
him. „Oh, no tranſports, ſaid he, I do nut like them; 
they make a man look as if he was aſtoniſhed, and I would 
not have any man be ſo at my doing a kind action. "The 
air of Paris is good for neither of us. My bufineſs is 
tranſacted here; I have taken leave of my friends; my 
chaiſe has room tor two, let us ſet off to-morrow fur 
Nantz. The cood Dupre, your nurſe, ſhall follow us 
thither.”” 

« only requeſt you will give me time to inform. my 
worthy friend D' Alembert, of my good fortune, and to 
bid him farewell.“ | 
Let us go and ſee him together, ſaid 1 Plemer, I will 
not go away without having the pleaſure of ſeeing that 

man.” 


D' Alembert | 
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D' Alembert gave a ſtart on ſeeing Montalde. “ Are 
you there? ſaid he. © I thought you had been drown- 

ed. What has become of you ſince M. de Ferbois diſmiſ- 
ſed you?? 

« | have been ill, ” ſaid Montalde, „and I did not 
dare ——” 

« A fine piece of diſcretion, which puts a poor man to 
the torture! Have I deſerved that you ſhould make a 
myſtery of the ſituation into which you were fallen ?” 

Montalde related all that had happened to him. e 

Ah, Sir,”” cried the philoſopher, addreſſing himſelf to 
Plemer, „ what an excellent thing is riches in the hands 
of a beneficent man! From what a painful fituation do 
| you relieve me] This young man has rendered me more 
unhappy than himſelf. For theſe two months paſt he has 
ſpoiled my reſt, and I have been looking after him in vain. 
Indeed, Sir, I have reaſon to be very angry with you, and 
I only pardon you out of conſideration for this excellent 
man, who has the goodneſs to take a liking to you.” 
„Faith, if I am good, ſays Plemer, I have found a bet- 
ter man than myſelf; and |] am very glad of it; I did not 
think there was a better any where. Adieu, Sir, I ſhall 
never forget your anger.“ 
They embraced each other like two old friends, and on 

the morrow Plemer and Montalde ſet off. 

During this journey Montalde's health was os | 
re-eſtabliſhed. His ſoul was wrapped in a delicious ſtate 
of repoſe ; his happineſs appeared like a dream to him; and 
the delightful proſpects, on the fertile banks of the Loire, 
contributed {till to the enchantment. 

« You are going to be tranſplanted into a new world, 
ſaid Plemer; and I give you notice of it. My account- 
books have no reſemblance at all to poetry; but you will, 


perhaps, find in them a kind of intelligence which will 


be equally intereſting to you. It is no ſmall matter to 
combine the wants, the produce, and the means of ex- 
change of all the countries in the two worlds; and to cal- 
culate the hazards, the perils, the advantages of a com- 
merce which compriſes the earth and the ſeas. I hope 
that in theſe ſpeculations the head even of a poet will not 
want ſcope; and, if I am not miſtaken, this kind of pay 
3 is 
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is more worthy of you than the j jargon of or po- 


litics.“ 


« In the ſituation from which you have taken me, ſaid 
Montalde, any employment by which I could honeſtly pro- 
Cure a maintenance would have been acceptable; but no- 


thing in the world can better ſuit me than to be attached 


tor my lite to the man who has reſtored it to me.” 

Montalde, when he arrived at Nantz, found new ob- 
jects of eſteem and veneration. Plemer's houſe was the 
model of good order. His wife preſided over the domeſ- 
tic affairs with native dignity, and with becoming vigi- 
lance. She had her eye upon every thing. Plemer gave 


himſelf no concern. His daughter, u under the gentle con- 


troul of this virtuous mother, was charged with the more 
active part of the domeſtic o ο my. 


Gabrielle, for that was the name of this only child, 


ſeemed never to have had leiſure enough to perceive that 
the was handſome, neither her glaſs nor her heart had yet 


told her fo, although the was eighteen years of age 3 : and 


although her fine black eyes, her ſoft features s, her long 
_ eye-laſhes, her freſh complexion, her flender and graceful 


form, were all deſigned by the hand of love, Montalde was 
aware of it before herſelf, and this was the laſt and molt 
ſevere trial his misfortune put him to. a 

He, who, in the midſt of the moſt alluring vice had been 


proof againſt every ſeduction, now found himſelf robbed of 


his liberty by the looks of innocence ; nor was his heart 


alone wounded by the Inevitable dart which was in re- 


ſerve for him. 
Plemer, impatient to relate bis adventure to his ik 


gave way, indiſcreetly, to the plcaſure of praiſing, before 
his daughter, the diſpoſition of Montalde; the goodneſs, 


the candour, the elevation of his mind, the modeſt courage 


with which he had preferred misfortune to humiliation, 


and his delicacy and unalterable gentleneſs in the dittrels 

to which he was reduced between miſery and death, 
During this recital the worthy Plemer was happy to ob- 

ſerve the tears fall from his daughter's eyes, without think- 


ing of the riſk the heart of the young 8 girl ran in I :ftening 
to him, 


It 
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D . . 
of Montalde, which made that firſt impreſſion upon the 


ming of Gabrielle which never is effaced. She received 
it without alarm. She was far from ſuſpecting in ſo ſweet 
an emotion the dangerous ſentiment that was blended with 
it unknown to her, 
 Montalde was ſcarcely more alarmed at the delight he 
experienced at the fight of the innocent Gabrielle; neither 
| the {weetneſs of her looks, nor the charms of her voice, nor 
the amiable {1mplicity of her manners, nor tae negligent 
and captivating grace which accompanied all her actions, 
nothing in tort, | in the daughter of his friend, appeared to 
him in a formidable point of view. He thought himſelf 
ſure of always being able to look at her with the mere plea- 
ſure which one feels in examining whatever is perfect in 
the works of nature, But when he began to perccive 
tnat the ſound of her voice touched him to the heart, that 
he could not fee her appear without a ſecret emotion, that 
he felt a thrilling in his veins whenever ſhe deigned to 
ſmile on him, that his words died away, as it were, upon 
his lips when he ipoke to her, that his eyes were fixed up- 
on hers, and that her image followed him inceſſantly, that 
he had no Other thou: Ihts while he was awake, or dreams 
during his ſlcep. “ What (faid he to himſelf) can be the 
matter with me? In what manner do I, on my arrival 
here, repay the bounties of a man, who has ſnatched me 
| from the grave? I in love! I, unhappy wretch, with a 
girl deſtined to poſſeſs an immenſe fortune, and to chooſe 
amongſt the hicheſt ranks the moſt happy of huſbands. It 
is doubtleſs impoſfible to ſee her without emotion and 
aſtoniſhment, ſurely nature in all her ſimplicity was never 
yet ſo charming! But let the admiration which ſhe cre- 
ates in me be as innocent as her charms; far from me be 
| nope, and with hope, far from me be the deſire, the thought 
of troubling for a moment the repoſe, the ſerenity of chat 
pure and placid mind. Let me love her, but as a lifter ; 
and 1 is not her father mine ** 
This reſolution being once taken, Montalde OL IS 
Su he was reconciled with himſelf. He was calm, but 
ac was dejected; and the employ in which he was engag- 
| Eo 


It was this imprudent eulogium, more than the preſence 
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ed ſeryed as an excuſe for his dion He is naturally 


ſerious, Plemer uſed to ſay. 


The confidence which this good man placed in him was 


unreſerved. In initiating him into the moſt refined ſpe- 


culations of commerce, he perceived him with aſtoniſh- 


ment, catch them at a look, comprehend, and ſometimes 
extend them, and run over in his mind all the branches of 
this vaſt ſcience into its minuteſt ramifications. 

cc My friend,“ ſaid he, at the end of a few months, 
cc jt is not the ſpirit, but the true genius of commerce that 
you poſleſs ; and if one day or other you do not go beyond 
me, it will be your own fault. I will inſure you the greateſt 
fortune, if you will employ your means to acquire it. In 


the mean while it is incumbent upon me to put you in 


the way. I ſhall do it in a moderate manner. Don't vex 


me by contradicting me. You {hall conduct my buſineſs 


for {ix years. Your labour cannot be eſtimated at leſs than 
1x thouſand livres—no, not lefs, if you pleaſe. Let me go 
on to the end. You are a prudent man, and one thouſand 


livres will be ſufficient for your expences. Here then, at 


the end of ſix years, is a ſaving of thirty thouſand livres 


They are your own. Well, from the preſent mome: it, 


let us employ your ſavings, and place them as a venture 


on one of my ſhips. If it makes two ſucceſsful voyages, 


your capital will be doubled.” “ And if it fails?“ faid 
the young man. © If it fails, faid Plemer, we wul begin 


over again, and you will owe me fix years more.“ My 
whole life,” ſaid Montalde. With all my heart, ſaid 


Plemer, my bargain will be the better for it; and you ſee 
I riſk nothing in giving you money in advance.” 
« [I fee, Sir, relied Montalde, that you will act as a 


father. Well, do for your child whatever ſeems good to 
you. Far from bluſhing at it, he wall be proud to owe 


every thing to your bounty. 

Montalde's -tituation, after this converſation, became 
ſtill more painful, for new favours were new ties for him; 
nor could he avail himſelf of abſence, the reſource of weak 
minds. Held in the chains of gratitude, he ſaw himſcif 
deſtined to live with her he adore d, without daring even 
to aſpire to pleaſe her. In a ſhort time ſhe will enter in- 


to ugagements, and her heart ſhould be at libcr ty to fol- 
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low her hand; to endeavour to violate that liberty would 
ke, in his eyes, the vileſt and moſt deteſtable of crimes,— 
Friendſhip, confidence, the laws of hoſpitality, would be 
betrayed by a word, by a look, by a ſigh, which might 


diſcloſe his love. Ah! rather die a thouſand deaths than 


to exiſt a moment under the weight of ſuch ingratitude. 

« "This houſe is ſacred, ſaid he, and I have it in my 
power to be cither a monſter or a hero. An hero! yes, 
I thall be one, if I have fortitude enough to command my- 
ſelf. Heaven, of whom I will implore it, will have juſ- 
tice enough to grant it me. 5 CI 

From this time he collected all the force of his mind to 
command his looks, his words, and his heart, to conceal 
the ſecret of his paſſion, which every day was increaſing, 


and which the innocent ingenuouſneſs of Gabrielle tend- 


ed {till to inlame, 55 
At Paris, as the pretenſions of forming to their will the 
diſpoſition of a young woman is the chimera of all huſ- 


bands, the attention of all mothers is to bring up their 
daughters in ſuch habits of diſſimulation and reſerve as 
leave nothing decided in their characters. An unmarried 
woman is a kind of chryſalis in the world, until the mo- 
ment when ſpreading out its wings, it changes into a but- 
terfly. In the provinces, the diſpoſition of young people 
is not laid under the like reſtraint, nor is it a rule of de- 
cency with them to conceal the ſecrets of their hearts.— 


Gabrielle, from her infancy, had been permitted to diſcloſe 
her thoughts without reſerve; but whether through the 
influence of good example, or an exquiſite degree of ſenti- 
ment, the inſtinct of well-difpoſed minds, nothing repre- 
henſible ever reſulted from this happy liberty. 

Gabrielle wies not at all conſtrained by the admiſſion of 


Montalde to the intimacy of the family. Madame Ple- 


mer ſhewed him thoſe delicate attentions which ſhe could 


have wiined him even not to perceive, but which were 


the more flattering, as they ſeemed involuntary. Ga- 


brielle imitated them. It was a mixture of eſteem and 


habitual good-will, which, without having any thing fa- 
miliar in it, had nothing but what was perfectly natural; 
and this politeneſs of ſentiment, which gave a charm to 


friendſhip, 
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friendſhip, would not have ſhewn any difference between 
Gabrielle and her mother. 
hut theſe were ſigns imperceptible to all but Montalde. 
At one time the ſoft languor of a look caſt on him; at 
another, the broken accents of a timid voice; ſometimes 
a faint bluſh, which animated her countenance when {he 
ſpoke to him, or a ſlight trembling of her fair hand, as 
ſhe poured out his tea; and oftener, the emotion he 
would feel whenever he expreſſed the exceſs of his grati- 
tude to her mother. In all theſe he thought he perceived 
that ſhe had more than mere friendihip for him; and it 
Was then that he experienced the moſt cruel of all the 
torments of love, in compariſon of which the ſituation of 
Tantalus was but a ſlight infliction. 

« Either I am deceived, ſaid he, or theſe are the ſ ymp- 
toms of a love, as yet * and in its infant ſtate, and 
which, happily, ſhe is not aware of, but which, unknown 

to her, may make a dangerous propreſs. What will become 
of me? It is at this moment that I ſtand in need of all my 
reſolution ''” And the more the ſenſibility of Gabrielle diſ- 
_ cloſed itſelf, by a thouſand ingenuous traits, which he per- 
ceived but too clearly, the more did he conceal his in the 
bottom of his heart, under the diſguiſe of a lerious and 
modeſt air of deportment. 

His heart was inflamed, but with an hidden fire, a bark 
of which he never ſuffercd to eſcape from his eyes; hap- 
py for him if he had nothing farther than theſe firſt con- 
| fliets to encounter | _ 

Plemer, in repeating to his wifg and FRET VER the ad- 
ventures of Montalde, had joked with him upon his want 
of dexterity, in not having compoſed a fine copy of verſes 
on the Counteſs's birth-day. Gabrielle laid hold of this 
pleatantry, and when her mother's birth- day came, ſhe aſked 
him if he intended to let that occaſion eſcape him witheut 
writing a few ſtanzas. And who will ting them ?““ „1,“ 
replied ſhe. Judge with what ardour his fancy was ani- 
mated. Wit had nothing to do in the compoſition; but 
the pureſt, ſentiment, the moſt affecting piety, and filial 
love, Which itſelf had found its way 0 the ſoul of the 


poet, dictated the eulogium of this excellent mother Which 5 


he daughter Was to ling. 
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Every trait of her diſpoſition was depicted without flat- 
tery, and with a colouring ſo ſoft, and with ſuch delicate 
touches, that the moſt modeſt woman might liſten to it 
without a bluſn ; it was the mirror of her ſoul. 

Plemer, with all his bluntneſs, was a man of great ſen- 


| ſibility. The voice of his daughter, the moſt natural and 


juſt praiſe of a woman he adored, the prelence of his 
friends, the charming ſpectacle of this domeſtic feſtival, 
all united together, affected him to ſuch a degree as to 


make him ſhed tears. Madame Plemer too wept with 
delight; the young and tender heart of Gabrielle at every 
inſtant interrupted her voice with ſobbings; and, at the 


iait couplet, which ſhe had hardly force enough to ing, ſhe 


ſunk into the arms of her mother. Plemer advanced, and 
embraced her alſo, and all their friends were eager to pay 

her the tribute of emotion, with which they were aftect- 
ed. Montalde alone kept at a diſtance. 


« Come, Sir, (faid Madame Plemer to him) and let me 


thank you for thoſe delightful ſenſations you have juſt made 
me experience.” He leant forwards to kiſs her hand, but 
ſhe embraccd him; and, as he roſe up, he felt his hand 
preſſed between the two hands of Gabrielle, who, ſtill 
weeping, exclaimed, in a voice that would have ſoftened 
marble—«< Ah! Sir, my father was right to love you.” 


From this moment he gave himſelf up for loſt. 
At night the illumination of one of Plemer's ſhips an- 


nounced in the port the entertainment and ſupper which 


he gave in honour of his wife. She was eſcorted thither 
in triumph, accompanied by muſic, leading her daughter 
in her hand; and although none but friends were invited, 
yet the company was very numerous. The repaſt was 
ſplendid, and during the entertainment the two banks 
of the Loire never ceaſed re-cchoing the ſounds of a de- 


lighbtful concert, Never did more fincere joy prevail 


en ſuch an occaiion ;z but this joy ſoon was changed into 


the moſt dreadful alarme. 


When the company retired, the moon ſhone with the 


pureſt luſtre; ſhe ſerved as a light-houſe to the rowers ; 


and Plemer, having taken ever precaution that his gueſts 


HBaould be ſafely conducted from the veſſel to the ſhore, 


Das quitting it, the muit happy of men, when putting his 
foot 
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foot into the boat, he lipped down, and fell into the river. 
Montalde plunged in after him, and, though no ſwimmer, 
and without any aſſiſtance but the end of a rope that hung 
out of the veſſs I, he caught hold of Plemer by one hand, 
and prevented the waves from carrying him under the bot- 
tom of the ſhip. At this inſtant the ſailors came to their 
aſſiſtance, and Nick them both up into the boat. 

When Plemer began to recover the uſe of his ſenſes, 
Well, ſaid he,now which of us is inſolvent ?”” The young 
man, Rill ſeized with fear on his account, embraced him, 
and wept for joy. They got to ſhore, where Madam Plemer 
and her daughter were waiting for them, terrified at the 
_ cries which they had heard. 

« Chear yourſelves,” faid Plemer, when he landed, 
ce thank God, here Jam. I fell overboard. I was on the 
point of being drowned, and Montalde has ſaved my life. 

At theſe words Madame Plemer embraced her huſband ; 
and Gabrielle, in a tranſport of gratitude and joy, ſeized, 
and preſſed in her arms the man who ſaved her father. 
« Ah! I owe you more than my life,“ ſaid ſhe, ſtill preſ- 
ſing him againſt her boſom. _ 

« Oh, Heaven,” cried he, tearing himſelf _ the 
arms of her he adored, « Oh, Heaven, do not abandon 
me. 37 | 
Madame Plemer, i in hor turn, embraced FU young man; 
and with her at leaſt he could give himſelf up to the emo- 
tion of a mutual friendſhip. | Pre thing at this moment 
was mixed with the remains of fear, and the exceſs of joy ; 
and neither the heart of Gabrielle, nor that of Montalde, 
had time for recollection. But when, being reſtored to 
themſelves, each of them was able to reflect on what had 
juſt paſſed—« What then have I done,” ſaid ſhe, weep- 
ing, “ that he ſhould thus reject me? I forgot for a mo- 
ment, I own, the conduct ſuitable to my age; but in 
what moment, and on what account? I embraced Mon- 

talde as I would have embraced the altar of the Deity who 
ſhould have ſaved my father, Ah! Montalde, if this im- 
pulſe, involuntary as it has been, appears to you unworthy 
of a virtuous mind, you mult certainly have been an orphan _ 
from your cradle, neither has a mother ſmiled upon you, 
nor a father careſſed you; you neither are eines with 
force 
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force of blood, nor with the affections of nature. Cruel 
man | how e800 you treat me lo N What was 
then your opinion of me? 

Gabrielle could not ſleep; her bed was bathed with her 


tears, and from theſe long watchings, her head was diſ- 


ordered ; her blood became heated in her veins, and her 


parched breath exhaled itſelf in ſighs. At length, recol- 
lecting what ſhe had heard about the torments of love 


« Ah, *tis all over with me, ſaid ſhe, I felt that generous 
cart palpitate againſt my boſom; a violent flame has 
Grad itſelf over my frame, and that is the fire that con- 


ſumes me. O, my dear father, forgive the intoxication 


and the PE RI of my gratitude. Can I do otherwiſe than 


love, can 1 ſulficiently love the man who, at the peril of 
his own life, has ſaved your's. Y es, after you, my dear 


mother, I hold nothing elſe ſo dear in the world. I know 


he is without fortune; but what would the moſt brilliant 
fortune be in compariſon with your life, that I owe him. 


Ah! let that be his riches ; and may the daughter of Plemer 


have never any other huſband but the man who has ſaved 
5 her father.“ 


Montalde's ſituation was Rill more affecting. Inno- 
cent as yet, he could no longer anſwer for preſerving his 
innocence, which an unguarded moment might make him 


| loſe for ever. The vile means of ſeduction were far 
from his mind; and he fo far poſſeſſed his own eſteem, as 


not to apprehend any thing baſe or ſhametul in his affec- 
tion, 

But in ſpite of him, this amiable young woman was 
per naps already ſeduced; and if her heart was already in- 
fected with love, if ſhe exhaled when near him the ſame 


fires that conſumed his own boſom, if, in hne, neither the 
one nor the other ſhould be any longer able to conceal an 
hopeleſs paſſion, what would be the iſſue of this abyſs of 


cvils into which he thould leave her to fall, or ſhould tall 


himſelf. 


« An! involuntary crime of ahh one has Henk the 


danger witnout avoiding it, is it not {till a crime? Have I 


not had, and have 1 not ſtill the reſource of fight and the 
refuge of ablence :? 
« Far 


e 


muſt be, hewever; I muſt. * unjuſt, un 
wicked, without being ſo. O, dear ſelf-eſteem! kind 
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« Far from me be every weak excuſe for an unſur- 
mountable paſſion ! Far from me be that probity which 
diſplays itſelf in fine werds, and which conſiders itſelf as 
abſol ved by vain excuſes from the ſhame of a defeat. No, 
faith and honour ought never to be expoſed to any riſk : 
Since the ſucces of trial is doubtful, it ought to be avoid- 
ed; and I am ftill maſter of this reſolution. It is dread- 
ful for me to be ſeparated from the only friend J have in 
the world ; it is dreadful to again encounter want and mi- 


ſery. It is ſtill more dreadful to tear myſelf away from 


Gabrielle; but the more painful this eftort proves, the 
more it is neceſſary.” 

After this manner ſpake Montalde; and i impatient to 
make ſure of himſelf by” putting theſe meaſures into exe- 
cution, he waited the day- light to go and fee Plemer.— 
« Go to ſee him! and what ſhall I ſay? Loaded with his 
favours, honoured with his confidence, penetrated with 
the ſenſe of his goodneſs, which, with fo much open- 
heartedneſs he laviſhes daily upon me, now can I ſummon 


up courage to tell him I am going to leave him! And 


what excuſe ſhall I make for this precipitate departure! It 


grateful, | 


teſtimonies of the purity of my intentions! you will ac- 
company me in my exile, in my miſery, in that vagtant 


and unhappy life, which I ſhall drag on far from Naatz * 


far from this loved and reſpectable family, where every 
good ſeemed to await me. Y ou will eee me, and, 


| £ poſſible, you will conſole me.“ D 
At theſe words he felt his heart more at eaſe; he cave . 


vent to his ſighs, and a torrent of tears ſtreamed down 
his cheeks. Thus had paſſed the night, when he went 
down to Plemer, determined to take his leave of him, but 


as pale and trembling as a criminal led to execution. 


In coming down ſtairs, he met the worthy Dupre, who 


had been invited to Nantz, and whom Madame Plemer 


had placed at the head of her domeſtic affairs. © O, good 
God! ſaid ſhe, What a condition you are in? your eyes 
tunk into your head; your face pale and wan; are you. 
going to fall ſick again? —“ I hope not, ſaid he, bur it 


is true that J am not well.“ 4 1 Sc know your 
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complaint, replied ſhe, and I fear it will not be eaſily cur- 
ed.” „ My complaint!“ replied Montalde with ſurprize, 
« What is it? what do you mean?” ——< Ah, Mon- 
talde, it is not with me you muſt diſſimulate. I love you, 
and ever ſince I have been in this houſe I have obſerved 
and pitied you.” © Indeed, replied he, I do not uader- 
ſtand you, but whatever you may think about me, I con- 
jure you to be ſilent.' „O, no, faid ſhe, on going away, 
don't be alarmed. I ſhall not be the firſt to ſpeak : But 
you and the young lady! Ah! take care of vour eyes.?“ 
« Well, (ſaid he to himſelf ) this good woman has found 
out the ſecret of my heart. No. Love cannot be a long 
time concealed, and if ] would prevent mine from betray- 
ing itſelf, I muſt haſten away. Let me no longer deter 
It. | 3 | | | 
Do you know, my friend, ſaid Plemer, that Gabrielle 
{till feels the impreſſion ſhe received yeſterday on account 


of her father's accident? She has had a burning fever all 


night, and has {till a violent head-ach. Her mother is 
with her. I am going to ſee her. Come and ſee her too. 


It will calm her ſpirits to ſee the man who has ſaved my 


life.“ Montalde accompanied him to Gabrielle's bed- 
— „ | 

e Ah! how dis this, my child? ſaid Plemer, you are not 
yet recovered from your fright. Here we both are, and 


the danger is all over. You have nothing to do but re- 


joice. Montalde has been alarmed as well as you; and 
he {till looks pale upon it; but as for me, I feel no more 
of it, and life has never been more agreeable to me than 
_ ſince] owed it to him. Gabrielle's eyes, fixed upon her 
father while he was ſpeaking, ſparkled with the brighteſt 
luſtre. “ Has not the a little fever remaining upon her?“ 
ſaid he to Madame Plemer. Let us ſec: Iam no 


judge of the matter. Montalde, you that ought to know 
ſomething about it, feel her pulſe.” —« Well?“ -“ Yes, 


tis J, *tis her father who deſires you to feel her pulſe.— 
Are you afraid her hand ſhould burn you, or that her head- 
ache be catching ©: . . 
Mäontalde drew near with trembling ſteps, and Gabrielle 
in letting fall her arm upon Montalde's hand, kept her 
eyes fixed upon her mother, as if ſhe would draw that 


aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance from her of which her feeble heart ſtood ſo much 
in need. But when ſhe felt her lover's hand preſs 
ſoftly againſt the artery, ſhe was ſeized with a ſudden 


emotion, which {he endeavoured to conceal from him, by 


withdrawing her hand. O, by how many imperceptible 
ſigns does love diſcover itſelf to love 


Montalde, making an effort to conceal his agitation, 


obſerved, © that the pulſe was not yet tranquil, but that 
in a little time it would,” © I hope fo,” ſaid Gabrielle, 
lifting up her eyes to Heaven.“ My fituation would be 
pitiable indeed, if what I ſuffered laſt night was to be of 
long duration. It really turned my head.” Ah, my dear 


child, faid the mother, it is a dificult matter, and what 


happens very rarely, to be happy with ſuch hearts as ours.” 
&« So, ſaid Plemer, and if Heaven had made us leſs ſen- 


ſible and leſs affectionate than we are, ſhould we be 
_ equally capable of enjoying our domeſtic happineſs? Do 
you think that a man who lives for himſelf only, is any 
the better off! He eſcapes a little ſuffering ſometimes z 


but of what heartfelt gratifications is not he, at the ſame 
time, deprived? He does not love, is not beloved; and 
what pleaſure can ſuch a man find in life? I know what 


my ſenſibility coſts me; but whatſoever pain it cauſes me, 
I would not part with a grain of it for heaps of gold. 


Are not you of my way of thinking, Montalde?“ —— 


« Alas! ſaid the young man, we cannot have too much 


ſenſibility; while we love only thoſe we ought to love, 
one can hardly in ſuch caſes feel enough.“ Theſe words, 
accompanied by a look all round him, diffuſed a little 
calm through the veins of the fair Gabrielle. But this 


calm, which her parents took for that of the mind, was on- 


ly a calm of the ſentes, and Montalde perceived that it was 


only the languor of a deep melancholy. He knew the 
cauſe of it; he ſaw that it was high time to apply the 


moſt ſpeedy remedy, and went to look for Plemer. 
Sir,“ faid he, in coming up to him, “ you will no 
doubt be aſtoniſhed ; but however extraordinary the re- 


ſolution that I have taken may appear, do not atk me 


the cauſe, and have the goodneſs to pardon me. I cheriih 


and reyere you as a moſt virtuous and true friend. A fa- 


ther could not have done more for me than you have; I 
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am ſenſible of it, nor ſhall I ever forget it as long as I live, 
and yet, I conjure you to give me you permiſſion to leave 
you.” Plemer ſtarted up from his ſcat with Are and 
altoniſhment : « Leave me! you, Montalde ! and for 
what reafon, if you plcaſe? Has any of my family diſ- 
pleaſed you? I ſhould hardly believe it.“ “ Alas 
Sir, I have received nothing here, but marks of eſteem, of 
benevolence, and of goodneſs.” —« What is it then that 
drives you away? The eſtabliſhment I have made you is 
very moderate; but ſpeak out, I can — —< Do not 
load me with ſuch unjuſt ſuſpicions : You are not a ſtrang- 
er to the ſentiments of my heart. It was, you know, 
with regret that I ſuffered your goodneſs ſo far to exceed 
my hopes. I have but too great reaſon to ſpeak of => 
noblencſs of your mind; you are but too generous.” 
And without any cauſe of complaint, you are going to 
leave me?“ „I am diſtracted at it, but a duty the moſt 
ſacred compels me to go.” © I underſtand you; your 
mother is afflicted at your abſence ? ſhe deſires you to 
return to her? Let her come here, the houſe ſhall be her 
_ own, my wife ſhall be her friend, and we fhall all be the 
happier for it. | 

Diftrefled at ſo much goodneſs, Montalde anſwered, 
that his mother was not unhappy on account of his be- 
ing from her ; that he knew her to be contented and quict 
with his ſiſters, and that ſhe wanted for nothing. 

« Tell me, then, inſiſted Plemer, what forces you to 
leave me?” « My deftiny,” faid the young man. O, 
now indeed I no longer underſtand you, ſaid Plemer, with 
violence. “ Your deſtiny ! | Ah! Montalde, deſtiny is a 
vain apology for faults which are without excuſe ; nor is 
it with this word, ſo void of lenſe, that a man like you 
ihould juſtify himſelf,” 

« What I call my deſtiny, ſaid Monta alde, i is an unquiet 
and inconſtant diſpoſition, which I have received from na- 
ture, and which never lets me be quiet in any ſituation.— 

You have ſeen it.“ 


“ I have ſeen you quit an impertinent Counteſs, an ar- 


rogant Marquis, I know not what fort of a Judge, and his 


knave of a Secretary; there is nothing ſurpriſing in all 
that. But I, who am a a plain man, a good man, I who love 


you | 
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you, I who expected to have paſſed my life with you! 
No, Sir, this caprice is not to be believed. There is 
ſomewhat in it quite incomprehenſible to me; and, if you 


do not explain it, I ſhall conſider you either a bad man, or 


out of your ſenſes. You have only to make your choice, 
_« Yes, a madman, I agree to it,” faid Montalde, fall- 

ing upon his knees to Plemer ; ; © but as for a bad man, 
don't think ſo, I conjure you. I love you. I revere you. 


I am not ungrateful. I would ſhed the laſt drop of blood 


59 


in your defence 
And you leave me! Riſe up) , Montalde, look me in 
the face. In a mind like your's, this levity, this caprice, 
this inconſtancy, is not natural.” 

For God's fake,” ſaid the young man, interrupting 
him, “ do not any longer torture me, but give me up to 
my miſery.” 

« What! No: death of al not give you up.. I 
am determined to know, if I muſt loſe my friend, how and 
for what reaſon [ loſe him. If he had gone away before he 
had done any thing for me, I ſhould have let him go; and, 
much as he would have diſtreſſed me, I would have far- 
given him; but after having ſaved my life, after having at- 
tached me to him by the ſtrongeſt ties, to break them, 
and to leave me. No, (ſaid he, weeping) no, I will not 
ſuffer it, or I will know the reaſon why.” © I am griev- 
ed to tell you that you will never know it.“ 

« No! Well now I know it; your filence e; plains i it 
You are in love with my wife or my Caughter. Ves, 

Sir, that is the ſecret I cannot draw from you.“ © 1, 


Sir, in love with your wife !“? „ And why not ? replicd 


Plemer, bluntly. She is yet handſome enough to make a 
cConqueſt; but, if it is not ſhe that turns your head, *tis 


my daughter then.“ ( Alas, Sir, it is. „ Ah! Mon- 
talde, and why did you not peak! have intended her for : 


you more than ſix months lince,” 
If people died with joy, Montalde would have died.— 


He fell down like a man ſtruck with lightnin, 2 and re- 


mained motionleſs at Plemer's feet. 


&« Plague take it, ſaid Plemer, ſ eeing bin in this pol⸗ : 


ture, © you were truly very much in love! Poor young 
man! and you were determined to go away without lay- 
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ing a word about it, for fear of offending me. How little 
do you know of vie! However, you have acted like what 
J call an honourable man, Get up, and let me take you 
to your mother-in-law. Ah, when J relate this ſcene to 
her, how ſhe will laugh and cry! And my daughter, it is 
ſhe that will feel the value of a heart ſo truly eſtimable. 
She will love you tenderly, I am ſure of it.” 

« Yes, I hope ſo, for ſhe is kind enough to believe that 
her father owes his life to me; and of all my claims to 
her heart this ſhall be alway the moſt ſacred.” | 

« Madam,” faid Plemer to his wife, leading Montalde 
to her, “ here is a man whom I have aſked what reward 
his having ſaved my life merits, and he leaves it to your 
deciſion.” (Gabrielle was preſent.) © And for my 
part, ſaid Madame Plemer, I will make my daughter judge 
of it. 

Gabrielle bluthed, and, 1 a moment of filence,— 
„What recompence, ſaid the, can be equal to this obli- 
gation? AJ our fortunes, and even that is not ſufficient,” 
„Money!“ ſays Plemer, difdainfully, © he is not fond 
of money, But you, my child, do you know nothing bet- 
ter to offer him?” She caſt down her eyes. © I have 
told you, my dear father, that there can be nothing valuable 
enough to repay him.” 


If J was in your place, ſaid Madame Plemer, I ſhould pu 


know what to offer him.“ 

And ſo ſhould I, my dear mother, if I were in 
yours ”. K And 1, if I was in his, ſaid Plemer, I ſhould 
know very well what to aſk. But ſince neither of you 

will explain yourſelves, I will—I give my daughter's 
hand to Mentalde.” «© And 1 her heart,“ ſaid Madame | 
Plemer. « And I my life, ſaid Gabrielle, modeſtly. It 
is very right that I ſhould live for him, when it is through 
him that y you are alive.“ 

% Let me tell you, ſa d Plemer, that with his heart 
brimefull of love, he Was going to leave us, rather than 
diſturb the peace of the family; and J eſteem him more 
tor that than for what he has done for me; for, among a 
thouſand men capable of a momentary reſolution, or an im- 
pulſe of gaodne's, vau will hardly find one who is inva- 
riably virtuous: and this rare man, this friend of m 
heart, I give zou, my dear wife, for a ton-in-law, and 
v my child, tor a huſband. 95 
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SIMPLE STORY, 
(FROM JUVENILE INDISCRETION.) 


NN one of the mornings on which our hero made his 
eſcape from love and an old woman, he had ſtrolled 
through the village, and was going up a lane very little 
frequented, on account of its leading through a gloomy 
avenue to an old building, formerly belonging to a biſnop- 
rick, which the whole village ſaid was haunted: it was 
now in ruins, the rooks ſtill continued inhabitants of the 
deſerted ſpot ; but though there were yet many fine fruit- 
trees about it, not even for thoſe would a being venture 
nearer than they could poſſibly help. The old trees that 
formed the avenue met, their branches unpruned and un- 
attended to, grew in wild diſorder, and the arch they made 
entirely ſhut out the beams of the ſun, and nearly the day- 
light; there had been a grand portico at the entrance from 
the village; but time had levelled one part, and the ivy 
totally covered the other. 
Henry was deep in thought; he feared no face 
ſpirit; the one raiſed by Cupid, in the boſom of Miſs 
Franklin, was more terrible to him than any of thoſe laid 5 
to haunt the old palace. 
A favourite ſpaniel following him, on a ſudden barkcd, 
and ran to a little break | in the wood, where two children 


Were 
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were playing. Dellmore called the dog; but though he 
inſtantly obeyed the well-known voice of his maſter, the 
fright which had ſeized the children was fo ſtrong, that 
they continued ſcreaming, nor couid all Henry's efforts 
appeaſe them, till taking a hand of each, he offered to 


lead them home, on which they were advancing up the 


avenue. 
Where are you Soing, my dears ? laid he, * at 
their temerity. | 
Home to papa and mamma. 
Dellmore was more ſurpriſed Home to papa and 
mamma | Why, where do you live? 
Here, ſaid the elder, turning a little out of the avenue. 


Diellmore abounded in the milk of human kindneſs ; he 


followed to an old houſe, which had ſtood the depredation 


of time, and had formerly been a porter's lodge: it was 


newly thatched, and bore ſome appearance of inhabitants; 


on the threſhold they were met by a tall thin young man. 


He reſpectfully thanked our hero for his kindneſs to the 
children, and ſtanding afide, aſked him, if he would be 


pleaſed to walk in and Teſt himſelf. 


This gentleman, who did the entire duty of the pariſh 
for Mr. Orthodox, while the Squire was in London, and 
every thing but the Sunday morning fervice the whole 


year, for which, out of a living of four hundred pounds per 


annum, he vs thirty, had been but very lately ſuffer- 
ed to live in the pariſh, as the doctor did not chuſe to bur- 
then it with poor; the curate being in a weak ſtate of 
health, he had, with ſome difficulty, overcome this im- 


portant objection, as he found it impoſſible to walk, par- 


ticularly in winter, three or four miles twice, perhaps three 
times a day; there was no alternative but quitting the 
curacy, or having a habitation nearer the church; the firſt 
Mr. Orthodox would have found inconvenient; he had in 
the courle of thirty- ſeven years refidence at the ReCtory tried 
the patience of many very humble labourers in the church, 

but he had not yet met with one ſo truly bent by affliction, 
fo bowed down with calamity, as the tall thin perſonage 
of whom we are {peaking; he was therefore loth to part 
with him on whom he could exerciſe all the arrogance 


and 
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and tyranny of his nature, without apprehenſion from the 

pride or reſentment natural to a well educated man, who 

e beſides punctual and regular in the diſcharge of his 
uty. 

The palace lands Mr. Orthodox rented, and the old 

lodge, in which his curate now reſided, had been put into 
repair (that is, it barely kept out wind and water) by him, 
in order to keep his deputy from the notice of Mr. Frank- 
lin, which was a thing eaſily effected, as the poor man had 
quite enough to employ him at home, when he could be 
ſpared from his parochial duty. 

Henry found himſelf much intereſted for the welfare of 
a man who appeared in ſuch deplorable circumſtances, and 
yet, whoſe manners ſpoke his good-breeding ; he accepted 
the invitation, and entered a room with bare walls, ſtone- 
floor, and mean furniture, but perfectly clean. 

On an old wicker arm-chair by the fire fide, fat a wo- 
man about ſeven-and-twenty, with a boy of eight or nine 
years old on her lap; her pale and delicate looks would 
have moved our hero, had he not, in addition to the 
wretched ſcene, obſerved ſhe was very big with child; the 
boy on her lap was viſibly ill, and hardly ſenſible to the 
maternal tenderneſs with which ſhe was endeavouring to 
get him to ſwallow ſome herd-tea. At ſight of Dellmore 
a ſlight bluſh overſpread her cheek ; her hufband offered __ 
5 take the child from her arms to his own, and repeated to 

her the kindneſs of Dellmore to the younger children. 

She made an effort to riſe; it was an effort only; tears 
dropped from her face on that of the fick boy; ſighs rent 
her boſom ; ſhe was obliged to the encircling arms of her 
huſband for ſupport, otherwiſe her attempt at good- breed- 
ing would have brought her to the ground. 

From the moment Dellmore had been under the pro- 
tection of Mr. Franklin he had been a ſtranger to diſtreſs; 
he abounded in money, which he cheerfully parted with 
on every application for charity; ; but warm in the ſun- 
ſhine of proſperity, his youth and vivacity kept him tron 
ſeeking objects of ſorrow, and all ſuch within the know- 
ledge of Mr. Franklin, found a relief fo timely, and eſlen- 
dial, that he could have no Chance of mecting taem at 


Ether, 
But | 
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But tho? the generoſity and goodneſs of his nature had 
remained inactive, the ſoft emanations of charity, the ſweet 
| wap of ſympathy, every warm attraction of ſenſibility, 


Mill lived in his mind, and the tears of the curate's wife 


rouſed them into action. What his reflections were, 
when, after looking round the comfortleſs dwelling, his 
eyes met thoſe of the grieving huſband, bent in anguiſh on 
his weeping wife, whoſe tears continued flowing, would 


be difficult to tell; his purſe was in her lap, and himſelf 
out of ſight before the diſtreſſed pair could recover from 


the aſtoniſhment the ſuddenneſs of the act threw them in- 


to. | | 
| How came this family fo long to eſcape the penetrating 
goodneſs of my benefactor? Who, or what can he poſſibly 
| be? His addreſs was gentleman-like, and polite. Ah! 
how little does Mr. Franklin think that ſuch beings live, 
in a manner ſo deplorable, within two miles of the manor. 
I will certainly gratify his benevolent heart, by leading 
him to the poor habitation, where he will have an oppor- 


tunity of adminiſtering to the relief of miſery ; theſe were 


the reflections, and this the reſolution of Henry, as he re- 


covered his breath, after eſcaping with as much haſte from 
the thanks and acknowledgements of the poor curate and 


his wife, as he could have done, had Dr. Orthodox been 
_ advancing to the parlour-window at eleven the preceding 


night, 


*Squire Franklin, was a man deſervedly beloved and re- 
ſpected; he was the rewarder of merit, the harbinger of 


peace, the Iſraelite in whom there was no guile. 


So much about with his tenants, ſo familiarly as he con- 
verſed with the meaneſt individuals, and, if we add the ge- 


neral deſire that people who have lived in the great world, 


in buſineſs, have for ſociety, in which they may unbend, 
and, in ſome degree, fill up by that means the vacuum in- 
àctivity leaves in the mind, it is not to be wondered at that 


Mr. Franklin heard all the news of the place ; indeed, he 


| blended good humour and jocularity fo judiciouſly with 
condeſcenſion, that every heart of the old. and young in the 
neighbourhood was on their lips when they ſaw him, and 
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he was well enough acquainted with all the love affairs of 
the village, to be able to greet the lads and laſſes with 


anecdotes of their reſpective favourites On an old 


brown ſeat, under a ſpreading oak, oppoſite the Buck's 
Head door, the good old banker ſpent ſome of the pleaſant- 
eſt hours of his life; and often did he reward the loquaci- 
ty of his old tenants and neighbours, by repeating to them 
little ſtories of his own juvenile days. | 
The manoeuvres of Mr. Orthodox's family, with edi- 
tions and additions, he was perfectly well acquainted 


with; the fond folly of the mother, her imprudence, or 
extravagance, were no more concealed from him than the 
levity and coquettiſn turn of her daughters, which, with 


their blameable encouragement of the gallantry of the 
militia officers, were, indeed, his reaſons for not giving 
thoſe gentlemen a general invitation to partake of his 
Sundays and "Thurſdays dinners, to which hitherto every 


_ ſtranger at Ether had been welcome; they in particular 
who wore the enſign of honour, would have been entitled 


to his particular reſpect. Mr. Franklin loved his ſovereign 
as a prince; he venerated him almoſt to idolatry as a man. 
There is, he would ſay, one ſight in the metropolis of this 


kingdom, no other in the known world can boaſt of, a 
royal and virtuous pair, who have the happineſs of be- 


holding a numerous offspring, among whom it would be 
difficult to diftinguiſh cither the moſt lovely or the molt 


amiable ! ſo infinitely do they excel in the mental and per- 


ſonal accompliſhments! And the firſt public court-day 
after his arrival in London was ſure to make a courtier of 


a man perhaps the leaſt qualified to {nine in a circle among 


all his Majeſty's ſubjects. Sweet creatures, lovely girls, 
fine young fellows, iſſued involuntarily from his lips, ac- 
companied with a burit of loyal ſentibility that thouſands 
have felt, but cannot be expretled. _ | | 

The cockade therefore, whether with the red coat or 
blue, when, in his eſtimation, worn by thofe whoſe blood 
would freely flow in the ſervice and defence of theſe, his 
emblems of perfection, as well as in protection of the li- 
berty and commerce of the Britich nation, claimed his 
higheſt reſpect. The regiment being diſbanded, and their 


ſervices no longer wanting, would have been no bar to the 
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reception of Captain Marſh and Lieutenant Downe at the 
manor, but their characters and their intrigues at the Rec- 
tory, were ſuch as did not ſuit Mr, Franklin to counte- 


nance. 

But however he diſliked thoſe gentlemen on report, and 
however ready the Squire was to reward virtue, he had 
a certain indolence about him, and loved his caſe too well 
to take on him the office of detecting vice, _ 

Dr. Orthodox was, in Miſs Franklin's opinion, infal- 
lible, but in her brother's he had many things to mend; 
his gluttony, his avarice, his tyranny, and his pride, were 
all ſeen, although from a complaiſant indulgence to his 
ſiſter, they were borne with; he knew Mrs. Orthodox, un- 
der the abſolute dominion of ſuch a huſband, had many 
things to bear; and his preſence muſt, he was ſure, be a 
continual torture to his family ; it was therefore likewiſe 
in compaſſion to her that he forbore mentioning, either in 
his own family, or out of it, his ſentiments of what he 
heard, or concerned himſelf how the Miſs Orthodoxes 
diſpoſed of themſelves. With reſpect to Henry, as his 
nocturnal excurſions were hitherto known only to thoſe 

who were intereſted in concealing them, namely, himſelf 
and Lavinia, they were not, while that was the caſe, ſo 


liable to diſcovery as are.many ſecrets intr uſted under i 


oaths and obligations to friends. 


But it will be aſked, among the other tranſactions of 
Ether, how it happened that the poor curate and his family 
were unknown to Mr. Franklin. 

1 he anlwer is ſhort. 

o feed a beloved wife and her infants, Mr. Cadogan | 
would have ſtooped lower if poſlible than the haughty Or- 
thodox required; but he was under no ſuch obligation to the 

pariſiioners, whoſe diſlike of their Rector was always ex- 
tended to his ſubſtitute. Though very poor, the curate 
had a natural pride about him. His piety, abilities, and 
good- nature, were known to his neighbours—his anguiſh, 
affliction, and poverty, only to himſelf. He was, more- 
over, but lately admitted to reſide in the pariſh, and, as it 
was not likely, though true, that ſo much as the Rear | 
was at the manor, he ſhould be entirely filent about a 

lon who took all the Care that was taken of the ſouls of 


his 
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his flock, it had ſo happened, that Mr, Franklin had never 
heard the name of Cadogan. 

Henry, when he reached his apartment, threw himſelf 
into a chair, ruminating on his ſituation, both with reſn26 
to Lavinia and Miſs Franklin: the latter, wioſe pation 
it was plain to ſce could ill brook his extreme ſtupidity, 
he expected every moment would burſt in thunder on his 
head. To favour her withes was impoſiible. What | 
marry a woman old enough to be his mother ! Plight 5 
vows at the altar, in oppoſition to inclination and pi inciple! e 
Sell his faith for riches! His ſoul diſdained the thought. 

On the other hand, it was eaſy to foreſee that her pride 
would be ſtimulated to reſent a refuſal from one ſo depen- 
dent on the family; and her influence over her brother 
was a circumſtance univerfally known; his heart ſunk 
when he conceived it poſſible that his benefactor might be 
prejudiced againſt him, fo that his proſpects on that ac- 


count were *enough to diſturb him; but embarraſſed as 


he was about Miſs Franklin, he was itil more fo when his 
thoughts reverted to Lavinia; there he was ſelf. condemn- 


ed; bis conſcience upbraided him with the ruin of an in- 
nocent, who adored him, and his inward reproaches were 
the more ſevere, as he was conſcious, that while he in- 


dulged in the excefs of youthful paffon, aud continued a 
connection which his heart condemned, he felt no real af- 
tection for the object who had e ae ſo much for him. 


He could not eſteem or reſpect Lavinia Orthodox, but he 


could from his ſoul pity her. It was death to him to re- 
flect on the ſituation to which her love for him had re— 
duced her. He conſidered himſelf as the cauſe of her fall, 

and trembled at the conſequence, more, a thouſand times, 
for her ſake than his own. Bewildered in his ideas, and 
ſhocked at the delimma his e had brought him 
into. Oh! faid he, that Heaven had blefled my orphan 


ſtate with one true friend, to whom I might ur boſom my 


cares, who would compaſſionate juvenile indiſcretious, and 
on whoſe difintereſted advice I might rely. His prayer 


was in tantly heard. 


Matthew mucſon, ſon to Mrs, Hucton, of the Buck's 
Head was a domeſtic in Mr. Franklin's ſamiiy when Dell- 
more was at the manor : Mat yas his partic war attendant, 
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and had, as his mother ſaid, taken a vaſt liking to the 
young Squire; he now rapped at the door to let Henr 
know that Parſon Cadogan wa anted to ſpeak to his ho- 
nour. | 

Guilt is a ter cible foe to true courage. The name of 
a parſon gave our hero a ſhivering fit; he knew but one 
parſon in that part of the world; him n he had irreparably 
injured. 

And who, aſked be, e | is Parſon Cadogan? not 
doubting but the Rector had diſcovered the new "entrance 
into his houſe, and that this gentleman of the ſame pro- 
feſſion was come to denounce vengeance, or demand re- 
paration. 


Why, Sir, don't you know he, (replied Mat) *tis our 
curate, 


So, thought Henry; then all muſt out. He ordered 
Mat to ſhew the gentleman up. 


To his agreeable ſurpriſe, the tall, thin, pale perſon, 
Whoſe houſe he ſo recently left, entered. 

Dellmore's apprehenſions vaniſhing at ſight of his vi- 
ſitor, he received him with a reſpe ciful politeneſs ; and 
Matthew having ſet a chair, withdrew. 

Sir, ſaid the curate, (after a few moments ſilence, tak- 
ing cut the purſe our hero had left at his houſe,) When 
the noble charity of your heart dictated the uſe to which 
you put this money, you was deceived by appearances 3 
the tears, the ſorrow of the beſt of women, that you ſup- 
poſed were excited by want, alas, Sir, they lowed from 
maternal tenderneſs; the child you ſaw on her lap is dying. 
He pauſed — Excuſe, Sir, a parent's weakneſs. The 
tears he dropped wanted no apology He continued 
Medicine, nor all the world's wealth, can reſtore our 
boy; he is her firſt-born. In the folendour of a court, 
with the riches of the Faſt, Mrs. Cadogan would have 
felt the fame grief for he: child, as in the poo habitation 
in which you beheld her— 7 


could not ſuffer the generoſity of ſo young a donor, 
pardon me, vir, to be miſap pied, 


I ſnou!d have ſunk under the reproaches of my own 
heart had I kept your money. Permit me, Sir, to return 
it, White I atmire--I rcure—the noble principles by 


which 


1 f 
1 

y 
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which you were actuated. It is too heavy; and, (forcing 
a faint ſmile) - feels too reſpectably, to be parted with, 


at once, to {trangers, | whoſe claims are at t beſt—but doubt⸗ 


Ful. 


Nellmore, with a mortified countenance, retreated 


from the offered purſe. 


The curate, with a determined, though reſpectful look, 
followed. Indeed, Sir, I cannot accept your gift; it is not 


the ſmalleſt of my afflictions that my miſcrable appearance 
ſhould have extorted from ſo benevolent—ſo young a 


heart—a gift I muſt refuſe—You do not know me, Sir. 
The laſt part of the ſentence emphatically delivered, from 
a man whoſe whole perſon, figure, and family, exhibited 


ligns of the moſt acute diſtreſs, affected our hero fo much, 
that he could not immediately ſpeak; but he reſolutely 


declined receiving back the money, and when his feelings 
would ſuffer him to articulate— 

Yes, cried he, I do know you, and you muſt forgive my 
ſaying, it is my knowledge of you that renders me thus 
averſe to receive from your hands what . diſtrefs 


claimed when I did not know you. 


Sir, anſwered the curate, I have explained to you the 


Cauſe of the tears. 


Yes, interrupted Henry, but you have not ſaid that it 
was your ealy circumſtances which made that forlorn hut 
the reſidence of a divine. 

It is not your affluence that obliges your amiable wife, 
in her ſituation, to apply herſelf to the labour of nurſing, 


as well as the grief of watching her dying child; or that 


expoſed the tender delicate feet of thoſe pretty creatures 


__ wholed me to your habitation, to the wounds of the flints 


over which they tred. 


Go, Sir, go, return to your family ; you believe, from 
my youth, and dependent ſtate, my purſe is too. reſpectable 
to be my own abſolute gift. Ah! Sir, how is it, you have 
been concealed from my generous benefactor? If it adds 
to your comforts ; if it alleviates the diſtreſs of your wor- 
thy partner; if it enables you to relieve her from the la- 
bour that ſhe is ill able to encounter, it will be reſpectable 
in my eſtimation alſo. It is your misfortunes, Sir, that 
you do not know Mr. Franklin; if you did—But you 


thall. 
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ſhall know him; I will this moment introduce you: and 
he was haſtily riſing to go to him. 

'The curate, by a reſp ectful motion of his hand, de- 
tained him; he ſat in ſpeechleſs admiration; the big tear 
rolled down his pallid check ; his looks went to the 
toul of Henry, who, in compaſſion to the violent agita- 
tions viitble in his countenance, was reſcated. 

Not now--not now—l want, Sir—I want powers to 
ſay, to tell you—Again he was ſilent but another mo- 
ment reſtored the placidity of his countenance. 

I want power to tell you, ſaid he, in a more compoſed 


tone of voice, How, independent, Heaven knows, of my 


own f{:tuation, I rcjoice to ſee fo young, and amiable 


pattern of goodneſs, in an age when it 18 Þ rare, that a 


deſpairing mind is led to doubt its exittence ; H but that, 
God be praiſed, is not my caſe. 


I cannot take your money, Sir, however generous the 


ſource from which you receive it; it is too much to be- 


ſtow on ſuch an equivocal claim as mine. 
Lam not deſtitute of bread. Scanty as my pittance is, 
it feeds my family, and that is, comparatively, an unſpeax- 
able biciiing z but, to convince you, my declining to ac- 
cept your benevolent offer proceeds not from unſeaſon- 
able pride or unthankfulneſs of heart, Iwill take from you 
bes guineas, which will procure a nurſe for my wife and 
child, and enable me to tupport her with comfort till my 


| half-y ear's ſtipend becomes due. No more, Sir, as I am a 


man. Take your purſe or not, ſaid he, laying it down, 
with a determined voice. 

Henry, aftonithed, charmed, and affected at ſuch an in- 
ne of ſtrict probity—in a man ſo deſtitute of every 
comfort of life counted out the five picccs, with which 


the Curate, unable to ſpeal, retired; and our hero obeyed 


the ſummons of the dinner-bell. 
The ſight of Dr. Orthodox, his round PSY On fleck 
countenance, his corpulent body, the ſound of his hollow, 


loud, prieltly voice, his conſequential air, and haughty 


deportment, compared with the fallow, gricf-worn face, 


the emaciated perſon, the ill-clad figure, the humble, ſen- 


ſible, reſigned look, and gentle voice of the poor curate, 
furnithed Henry's idcas with a contraſt. Good God! 


thought 
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thought he, how unepual are thy diſpenſations ! ! but ano- 


ther moment a ſingle recollection reconciled him to the 


equal love, the wiſdom of that Being, whoſe partiality he 


had juſt arraigned. 


The next morning Henry tempted Mr. Franklin to 
ſtroll among the ſpirits ; z and, as they were paſſing the 


break in the gloomy avenue that led to Cadogan's hut, 


invited him to a feaſt. 


What! cried Mr. F ranklin, ſmiling, with the dead 
prieſts * 


No, Sir, anſwered Henry, ſmiling i in his turn, and point- 


ing to the door, With a living one. As ſoon as the ſquire 


entered, Henry left him, and took the path to the vil- 
lage. 


What paſſed at the Curate' s, or how Mrs. Cadogan 
contrived it, for her huſband was not at home, never 


tranſpired ; but certain it is, from that day forward things 


wore a different aſpect in the family; it is true, they were 


not invited gueſts to Ethor manor, but this they had leſs rea- 


ſon to regret, as by a bounty, it could not be wrong to ac- 
cept, they were enabled to take a better houſe, and hire a 


maid ; and the whole family of the Cadogans experienced 5 
” luxury long denied them—good ſhoes and ſtockings. — 
Kitchen phylic did wonders for the ſick boy; and Mrs. 


Cadogan became a Joyful mother of her fourth child i in 
_ eaſe and plenty. 


Mr. Franklin met our hero on his return 3 the pa- 


lace- avenue; he reſted his Jeft-hand moſt affectionately 
on his ſhoulter, while, with his right, he put into Henry's 


a ſmall pocket-book, containing bank-bills. 


Henry, ſaid the good old man, in a broken voice. 
Sir, anſwered Henry. 


Place thoſe ſums to intereſt—and, ſqueezing his hand, 


| paſted to the Ii ibrary. 


Singular as was this command, Dellmore perfeAly u. un- 
deritocd it; he ſaw the feaſt to "which he had invited his 
patron was highly gratctul to him; and the bills were in- 


tended, he thought, for the curate. 


8 The moment he could riſe —_ table he haſtened to 


= diſcharge his comm 10Ns. 


But 
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But, thanks, prayers, and bleſſings, were all he lan- 
guage 'of the now happy family, while they utterly refuſed 
to accept a ſingle guinea from him: They were, they 

ſaid, amply provided for. Dear bleſſed young man, faid 
Mrs. Cadogan, in a tranſport of joy, how ſhall I refrain 
idolizing thee? Her huſband, who rejoiced at the change 
in his circumſtances, more, far more, for his wife, than 
himſelf, while he looked alternately on her, his children, 
and Dalkiacre, audibly ſobbed. The ſcene was too affect- 
ing. Henry Haſtened to quit it. 
| This man, ſaid he, looks a ſaint on earth; he is much 
fitter to ſucceed Mr. Orthodox in this living than me.— 
Alter all, I am afraid I ſhall make but a ſorry figure in the 
pulpit. He was at that inſtant paſting the rectory. 8 
Ihe eye of Lavinia caught him: It was an eye, a per- 
fect Widow Wadman's eye. Toby Shandy had not a 
more guileleſs heart than Henry Dellmore. He took off 
his hat, and purſued his walk. 
Poor Lavinia, I have not ſeen her this week; no, I cer- 
tainly am not fit to take orders. How could [ enter that 
houſe as Rector of the pariſh, with the guilt on my mind 
of having there ſeduced an innocent daughter: 

He looked back ; the melting eye of Lavinia followed 
his ſteps. —If I marry her, ſhall I not—but I cannot mar- 
ry her. 

Cadogan and his 3 wife would fill that 
houſe much more to the honour of God and man than 


_ Henry and Lavinia. 


Again he turned to the Rectory; ; again he ſaw La- 
vinia. 

Certainly 1 will go this evening, this one evening, ſaid 
the repentant ſinner. I will ſee Lavinia 

In a few days after, Mr, Franklin ſent into Henry's 
room a ſealed packet; the narrative it contained deter- 
mined him not to take orders; and, as we ſhould be forry 
that our readers ſhould ſuſpect our hero of taking a reſolu- 
tion without ſome fort of POO ſuch as they are, we 
5 preſent them with the following i= | 


5 . JAMES 
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JAMES CADOC AN, CURATE OF ETHER, 
TO 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, ES0. or ETHER MANOR 


SIR, 


THE goodneſs, the char BY and beneficence, that 
adorn your character, the high and invaluable bleiling you 
receive from the Almichty, in the power he gives you of 
diffuling happineſs to the diftrcited, of making the ſad 
heart glad, are, L am confident, an cndleſs ſource of joy to 
ſuch a mind as yours, Faint is the faticfaction you can feel 
from the approbation of the multitude, on compariſon of 
that of your own heart. Beſt of men, I will not intrude 
on you my thanks, or repeat thoſe of my dear partner's.— 
Weak and inidequate would be my utmoſt efforts to paint 
your generoſity or our gratitude. 

I ſaw in your looks, as you paſſed the houſe, which is 
the monument of your virtue, that in the happy counte- 
nances of my wife and children, ſurrounding in peace and 
health, the table covered by your charity, you felt your 
reward. I ſaw, Sir, in the humid luſtre of your eye, the 
triumph of your benevolence, and ! Pray ed could only 
pray—that ſuch. ecſtaſy and ſuch reflections s might follow 
every act of your life. 

But I owe you, Sir, another pleaſure, in knowing that 
thoſe favours are not wholly miſapplicd. The object of 
your bounty is the ſixth fon of Sir Thomas Cadogan, of 

Yom Hall, Shropſhire; my father ſuccceded to an ancient 
title, and an involved eſtate z his very large family (we. 
are thirteen brothers and ſiſters now living) rendered it 
neceſſary that the males ſhould be educated in a way that 
would enable them to procure a live hood; z i lecond 


No. 8. e brother 
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brother was brought up to the church, the advowſon of 


the pariſh where we were born being my father's, ſo that 
it was againſt his judgment I embraced the ſame profeſ- 


fron. My choice led me to take orders, although I knew 


I could not, from the above circumſtance, expect the in- 
tereſt of my family to gain preferment. 
A diſtant relation of my mother, lady Egerton, who 


lived on the borders of Somerſetſhire, loved me for my 


ſerious turn; and the jealouſy of my brother, who could 
not perſuade himſelf but that my intereſt would claſh with 
his, induced me to accept her invitation, to ſpend the 
vacations from college at her houſe; there I ſaw Mis 


_ Marſh, of Beeſton Grove, in this pariſh, who attended 
Lady Egerton i in quality of companion. 


Her Jadyſhip unfortunately died without making a will, 


which ſhe pad promiſed ſhould put me in poſſeſſion of ber 


perſonals; and, in a manner eſtranged from my nearer re- 


latives, I ſaw myſelf almoſt friendleſs ; I returned to col- 


lege with an aching heart, for, to my other misfortunes 


was added that of a ſincere and ardent attachment to a 
young woman, whoſe leaſt attraction was her beauty, and 
that, in my fond eye, was irreſiſtible. 


I] was now obliged to apply to my father, who ſent me 


a ſmall remittance, and adviſed me to look out for a cura- 


Cy, and endeavour to make my fortune in the way of mar- 


riage; it being, he ſaid, from time immemorial, the con- 


ſtant practice of poor clergymen, to kill the fateſt ſheep in 
the flock for themſelves. I ſoon procured the former, 


but my heart rejected the latter part of his advice; my 
foul was in the poſſeſſion of my Eliza, who accepted my 
offered hand, with the dreary proſpect before her of a life 


of care, and a very narrow income. This ſtep furniſhed 


my family with an excule to renounce me; nor have m 


bitter misfortunes been able to move my father to relieve. 
or pity me, 


My wife had been left, by her father, five hundred 


pounds, which were in the hands of her brother, whoſe ex- 


travagance put it out of his power to pay her little for- 
tune; but he ſaid, he very ſoon would, as he was on the 
point of mortgaging part of his eſtate. We, therefore, 


took up furniture on credit, began houſe-keeping, and 


contracted 
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contracted unavoidable debts; our family encreak ing, 
while we were amuſed by the promiſes of Mr. Marſh, and 
the expected mortgage, my curacy enable me to keep up 
my payments for family neceſſaries, but the furniture was 
yet unpaid for; and after three years patience and for- 
bearance, I was given to underſtand, that the perſon who 
truſted me could no longer wait for his money. I came 
here to Beeſton Grove, hoping to receive at leaſt a moiety 
of my wife's fortune, when 1 found, to my unſpeakable 

grief and diſappointment, that Mr. Marſh had run out his 


whole property, that he had a commiſhon; in the militia, | 


which was all his dependence, and that my wife and her 
ſiſter would, in all likelihood, loſe every ſhilling of their 
little fortunes. To threaten was idle; to remonſtrate 


vain; I returned ſorrowing home, and revealed to m 


creditor my ſituation : He was fo good as to take back the 
furniture, and we were obliged to hire a furniſhed apart- 
ment. The income of my cure now became, with ſuch a 
deduction as the increaſe of my rent, too ſcanty for the 


ſubſiſtence of my family; our diſtreſs was hourly increaſ- 


ing; want and miſery were our only proſpects. 
At this period the late war commenced ; we lived in a 


ſea-port town; and my diſtreſs being made known to the 


commander in chief, he procured me a chaplain's warrant 


for a ſhip, then under orders to the Weſt Indies; my 
Eliza implored me not to leave her; but could I ſtay to 


ſee her want common neceſſaries. Hard was the trial; 
yet the anguiſh of ſeeing my wife and children ſtarving, 


was too great, to ſuffer me to heſitate. A few trifling 


preſents, from ſome of my charitable congregation, en- 
abled Mrs. Cadogan to move, with our three children, in- 
to a cheap part of York:hire, where a lady recommended 


them to board; and with a heavy heart I embarked. The 
ſhip I was appointed to was ſent out to be commanded b 


a young officer, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bra- 


very and conduct; with him I continued fix years, diſ- 


tinguithed by the friendſhi p and favour of one oi the beſt 


| officers in the whole navy of England, 


About that period a young nobleman, whoſe health was 


injured by his long reſidence abroad, had permiſſion to re- 


* 2 : --.tura 
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turn to England. I was honoured with his particular 
friendſhip, and he applied to my c: ptain to make an ex- 
change of chaplains, which he, collidering the offer to be 
for my advantage, conſented to. We ſet ſail, and I had 


the misfortune to loſe my patron, within three weeks af - 


ter we lett the Weſt Indies. He died in my arms, having 
- generouſly bequeathed me every thing that was his pro- 
perty on board the ſhip. 


You muſt well remember the calamitaus accidents that 


befel our navy in the laſt year of the war; our thip was 


one of thoſe that was loſt; my all was unfortunately em 


barked in her; not only the bequeſt of my deceaſed 
friend, but my hard favirigs and earnings, in a climate 
which ruined my conſtitution, and from which 1 was 
doomed to return a beggar. After exiſting three days in 
the moſt tremendous {torm that ever was known, every 
man on board, from the captain to the fore- maſt men, be- 
ing exhauſted by the fatigue of conſtantly keeping all the 
pumps going, and the natural terror of diſſolution, we 
were providentially preſerved, in the inſtant the ſhip was 


ſinking, by ſome merchantmen, who had ſailed under our 


convoy, but who had parted company in the ſtorm. 
[ will not ſay, in the moment of our deliverance, when 


I ſaw the ſhip Thad fo recently left, go to the bottom, I 


did not feel a thankful joy that I yet exiſted ; but when 1 
conſidered that I was now on my paſſage home; that 1 
was returning to my wife and children in a ſtate of wretch- 


edneſs, and poorer than when I leſt them; that the little 
woaealth I had fondly hoarded for my Eliza, was all irrevoc- 


ably loſt, (ungratefal to the mercy that preſerved me) I 


wiined to have periſhed with them, rather than return to 
my dear girl a hapleſs beggar. 


We had not outlived this dreadful Hom three dave, 


when, to complete our miſeries, we were captured by the 
Spaniards, and carried into Cales; my watch, buckles, 

and whatever trifles I could carry about me from the 
wreck, together with twenty guincas in money, were, 
contrary to the practice of king's ſhips, taken from me; 
and I was ſent amon my countrymen to a priſon there. 


be 
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The accumulated hardſhips of impriſonment, and ill 
health contracted in the Weft Indies, and increaſed by my 
continual labour, in common with other gentlemen, at the 
pump of our ſinking veſſel, brought me to the verge of 
that eternity I longed moſt fervently to enter upon. By 
the favour of ſome humane gentlemen, I was among the 
firſt who were in the exchange of priſoners, and returned 
to wy native, but dreaded ſhore, with a diſeaſed body, and 
broken ſpirit. 

Almoſt the firſt perſon I ſaw, after landing, was the gal- 
lant commander, with whom I had fo long officiated; his 
ſoul was the feat of true bravery, and there compaſſion ever 
dwells ; he was ſhocked at the ravage that ſickneſs and mis- 
fortune had made in my perſon and circumſtances. He 
promiſed to intereſt himſelf in my behalf. He ſaid he was 
appointed to command a fine new hip, then on the ſtocks; 
that he had been promiſed, by the firſt lord, he ſhould | 
name his own officers ; that, as in his long ſervices he had 
been able to promote moſt of his foliowers, he ſhould mate 
a point of naming me, and me only. He was now going 
to London, whither he adviſed me to follow him. 

Ill able to travel, I nevertheleſs ſet out as ſoon as I could 
ſit upright, and defer red taking my Eliza to my fond, my 
anxious heart, or apprizing her of my return, in the hope, 
vain, vain hope, of ſeeing her with power to make her life 
caty as well as happy. ; 

My captain kept his word—he made inſtant plication 
on my behalf; but peace was in view, and brave men de- 
creaſed in v alue; a change in the Admiralty had alſo taken 
place, and he was now give n to underſtand, that all his 
people mutt be named by the Board. Nevertheleſs, the 
chaplainthip being yet open, I drew up, by his deſire, a 
memoria}, ſetting forth the time I had ſerved, the hard- 
 thips l had undergone, my ill health, and miſerable ſitua- 
tion. Ah! Sir, how little do tnoſe in power conſider the 
memorials and petitions they daily throw by as walte pa- 
per; ſome of them unperuſed, are often of more import- 
ance to the wretched writers than their exiitence ; that 
this was the fate of mine, I am willing to hope, for the 
| honour of humanity, ſince, though my friend continued 
to preſs my appointment with the : utmoſt warmth and fo- 

ß licitude, 
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licitude, 1 found, after waiting till my laſt guinea was 
changed, and my illneſs, increaſed by the anxiety of my 
mind, a man, who was at the time in poſſeſſion of two 


church livings, had gotten what I had been anxiouſly wait- 


ing for ſix months; the Captain was hurt, both on m 
account and his own. You ſee, ſaid he, reſentfully, Thave 


no intereſt ; but my friendſhip and good wiſhes are yours. 


He then reſented me with ten guineas, and left me. 


With that ſum I now reſolved, ill as J found myſelf, to 
travel to my Eliza. I fhall at leaſt, ſaid I, die in her arms; 


but leſt the fight of me, in my preſent deplorable condi- 
tion, thould fatally alarm her, I wrote to the place where 
the and my children boarded, to apprize the dear woman 
of my arrival and fituation. But, alas! I was unable to 
tollow my letter—a fever ſeized my brain, and I recover- 
ed not to a ſenſe of my extreme miſery, for twenty-three 
days. How was it poſſible, for my weak frame, to re- 
ſiſt the violence of the diſorder ſo long, God knows :— 


Doubtleſs I was preferved, among many others, to bleſs 


his mercy, through the goodneſs of his favoured ſervant. 
The rt object I beheld on recovering my ſenſes was 
my Eliza. Can my grateful heart ever forget her tranſ- 
ports, when my ſenſes returned? Could they have been 
greater, had wealth and honour been the lot of her poor 
unhappy huſband? Oh! no, no. 
Her impatience at my delay beyond the time appointed 
in my letter, and her anxiety on account of my ill health, 
which I had ſlightly hinted, brought her at all riſks to pre- 
ſerve my life, to adminiſter comfort to her hapleſs huſ- 
band, in the hands of ſtrangers. At a ſmall lodging-houſe, 
in the {kirts of the town, my faithful wife found me, with- 
out ſenſe of my ſituation, and leſs of the little property I 


bad about me. The people of the houſe delivered my ac- 


count, as well as what money I had when I loſt my ſenſes ; 
when thoſe were diſcharged, the nurſe and apothecary, 
and all other incidental expences paid, the ten guineas, 
preſented by my generous captain, were reduced to one. 
To defray the expence of her journey up, my Eliza had 
parted with ſome of her beſt cloaths, and the had, in dread 
et tue worft, brought with her all her few valuables ; thoſe 


TYS. 
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you may ſuppoſe, Sir, from our antecedent diſtreſſes, were 
trifling. 

My recovery was ſlow and doubtful; if I had been able 
to get a church cure in London, I was incable of perform- 
ing the duty; the ſadneſs of the proſpects, the dreadful 
ſituation of my family, and the grief of my wife, all con- 
tributed to retard the return of my {trength ; my poor 
girl ſold her things to ſupport us, and we were reduced to 


our laſt ſhilling, when the Jandlady, whoſe heart would 


have done honour to a higher tation, brought up the news- 
paper, with an advertiſement for a perſon in orders to ſerve 


a Church, at a great diſtance from London. 


Mrs. Cadogan was in raptures. Now, my dear James, 


_ faid ſhe, if we are fo fortunate as to obtain this, you will 


regain your health, and I ſhall be the happieſt of women. 


With hope in her countenance, ſhe left me to enquire in- 


to the particulars, and ſoon returned, rather lets elated, 


but {till cheerful. The advertiſement. was from Doctor . 
Orthodox; and the idea of returning to her native vale, in 


ſuch narrow circumſtances, a little damped the joy of my _ 
Eliza; but as ſhe had been fo many years out of the 
neighbourhood, Lady Egerton having taken her at the 


age of fourteen, we flatter'd ourſe]ves ſhe might not be re- 


cognized by any of her old acquaintances, more eſpecially as 


it was expreſsly conditioned, we ſhould not reſide in the 
pariſh. 


I wrote to the Doctor, informing him of my ill ſtate of 


health; to that, bleſſed be the works of Almighty God, he 


did not object, provided I could do the duty, which he 


ſaid was very little. I did not find it exactly fo; but as 


he was ſo good as to diſpenſe with my agreement, to live 
out of the pariſh, when J found it impoſſible, particularly 


in winter, otherways to attend on the various duties of my 
function, 1 do not complain. 


But I muſt not omit telling you, Sir, how it pleaſed 


God to aſfift me in my journey hither. 


When every point was fixed and agreed to between 


the Rector's agent and myſelf, the difficulty then was, how 
do get my family together, and convey them to Ether: — 
My children were left in Lorkſhire, where twelve paunds 


„ 
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was due for their board; the few things my Eliza had left 
behind were inſufficient to diſcharge this debt; and ſhe 
vowed no conſideration ſhould ever more part us. I had 
not a ſhilling in the world: I wrote in that deep diſtreſs 
to my father : By return of poſt a letter came from Shrop- 
| ſhire: Neither Eliza or myſelf had taſted any thing but 
bread, and the cheapeſt tea we could buy, which, as we 
had boiling water in the houſe, we drank without ſugar or 
milk. The letter was a double one, and the poſtage 
came to eight- pence. 

The miſtreſs of the houſe where we lodged knew we 
were poor, but had no ſuſpicion we were ſtarving; ſhe 
repeatedly called for the eight-pence. Alas! we had not 
a halfpenny. My wife, with the crimſon dye over her 
pale cheeks, heſitatingly confeſſed we had no money, and 
begged to borrow what would pav for the letter. 

No money, my dear, faid the good creature, why, han 
do you live? She diſmiſſed the poſtman, and followed my 
wife into our apartment, where, it being then about three 
c clock, ſtood our dinner, viz. a tea-pot with weak bohea 


. wa, and ſome dry bits of bread; ſhe looked on each al- 


ternately, and taking the hand of my Eliza—Mrs. Cado- 


gan, cried ſhe, you ſhall board with me, while you ſtay— 


you ſhall—T infift upon it, and you ſhall begin this ver 
day, this moment. —My wite—but how can F deſcribe the 
| ſcene? How do juſtice to the humanity of this poor wo- 
man:? I had my letter yet unopened in my hand: I fond! 
flattered myſelf its contents would prevent the oblig 

the worthy creature wiſhed to lay on us. With tremblin 


eeagerneſs I broke the ſeal. Oh, Sir—it was a blank co- 


ver, with my own letter returned ; God forgive my re- 
flections at that cruel moment. In the poignancy of m 


= feel: ngs, I forgot the ſtroke came from a father I had di- 


obeyed. Urged by neceſſity, and invited by kindneſs, we 
accepted the offer of our charitable landlady; and though 


I knew my noble Captain was too generous to be rich, 
yet having no other alternative, 1 refolyed once more to 


apply to him. 


After a week's enquiry regularly ever morning at his 


lodgings, which I Was * to make myſelf with a let- 


gations 


ter 


b 
{ 
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; 
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ter ready written in my pocket, without once meeting him 


at home, and I was omg Px vanes from his door, I 


ſaw him crofling the ſtreet. My joy had then nearly de- 
7 me of the opportunity chance favoured me with; 
ſtaggered through weakneſs and confuſion, and with the 
low obeiſance of miſery, gave him my letter. 
So much was I altered from bad to worſe, in the little 
time that was elapſed ſince I had ſeen him, that he did not 


at firſt know me, and was putting the letter in his pocket; 


I humbly followed his ſteps ; he turned round. Does the 
letter require an anſwer, friend? He opened it. My God! 


Cadogan, is that I muſt lay down my pen. 


In that moment an elegant vis-a-vis drew up a lady, beau= 
tiful beyond deſcription, bright in the dazzling charms 


of innocence and honour—It was a woman—Angels do 


not ride in gilded cars called to my captain, with a ſweet, 


but modeſt familiarity, in the gaiety of a youthful heart, 
unbent by calamity—You dine with us to-day, Captain ? 
| You do me great honour, Madam, anſwered he, but L 


have an engagement. 


I will not be refuſed, and ſnatching my letter, which he 


had open in his hand, Come, I know this is an important 
matter, by your grave face. I will not reſtore it till you 
— 


Be pleaſed to read it, faid he, with a ſudden quickneſs. 
Will you come ? „„ 5 
If your Grace will read the letter Heavenly creature ! 


ſhe complied. 


The bloom in her cheeks diſappeared; the tear of ſym- 
pathetic charity filled her eye. Oh! Lord, Captain, cried 
the, what upon earth ſhall 1 do? I have been out ſhopping 
this morning, and ſpent all my money; I have only my 
card purſe. Where is the poor man? 

He pointed to where I ſtood; ſhe looked at me a mo- 


ment, then beckoning, the tears ſtreaming down! her love- 


ly face—Y ou, indeed, look ill, Sir, faid ſhe, dropping her 


Purſe into my hat. 


My generous Captain engaged to follow her, and then 
congratulated me on my accidental good fortune. I am 
very poor, ſaid he, myſelf, and could not have eſſentially 

No. 8. . „ aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted you; leave your addreſs at my lodgings, and reſt 


aſſured I will remember you. | 

The purſe contained thirty-nine guineas; it paid our 
humane landlady, enabled us to fetch our children, and 
ſet us down where the angel of peace found us. Pardon, 
Sir, the prolixity of this letter, and accept of the utmoſt 


wiſhes that gratitude and reſpect « can inſpire in the heart | 
of man, trom, ; 


SIR, 
Your moſt grateful, obliged; and ever 
devoted humble ſervant, 


James CADOGAN. 


ALMEDIA ST. ALBANS; 
OR, 


MA GN AN IMITY REWAR PDE D. 
BY MRS. ROWSON. 


T REO Thetis had juſt received her enamoured 
: lover to her arms, while the modeſt duſky robed 
nymph had drawn her golden fringed purple curtains 
—— them, the gentle zephyr wantoned on the boſom of 
the roſe which gathered freſh ſweetneſs from his reviving 
breath. Nature was clad in all the ſerene beauties of 2 
mild May evening, 


3 Fitz 
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Fitzwilliam had been performing an act of peace and 


mercy, and his ſoul was as tranquil as the ſurrounding 
elements. As he walked leiſurely homeward, wrapt in 
the moſt delightful contemplations, the ſound of muſic at- 


tracted his ear, and turning to the place from whence it 
proceeded, he perceived a "ſunmer-houſe nearly covered 
with Jeſmine and honeyſuckle, ſeparated from the field in 


Which he was walking by a broad piece of water. 


Fitzwilliam was a ftranger in Hercfordſhire ; he was 
on a viſit to a friend, and had that evening wandered out 
purpoſely alone that he might enjoy the fuperlat, ve ſatis- 
faction of relieving indigence, and chearing modeſt merit, 
which accident had brought to his knowledge. He knew 
not to whom the ſummer-houſe belonged, but by the appear- 
ance of the manſion which ſtood at a ſmall diſtance, and 


the taſte diſplayed in the furrounding pleaſure grounds he 


| imagined the owner to be a perſon of opulence.” 


The muſic that attracted his ear was a harp, and its 
dulcet notes were accompanied by the moſt melodious fe- 


male voice he had ever heard. He ſtopped, he. liſtened 


with rapture ; but in a few moments all was huſhed—He 


regretted the ſilence, and was proceeding on his way, 
when a ſaſh was thrown up on the fide of the ſummer- 


houſe facing the canal, and Almedia St. Albans approached 


the window to enjoy the refreſhing breezes of evening. 


Almedia was juſt turned of eighteen, tall, elegantly 


formed, and poſſeſſed a dignity of mein, tempered with 


ſweetneſs. She was habited in a white robe, claſped at 
the waſte with a pale blue girdle, a gauze ſcarf of the 
lame delicate hue was lightly paſſed over her luxuriant 


auburn treſſes, and hung in waving folds down her back; 


under her left arm was a ſmall white dog, who reſted its 


little head on her hand, and, with her right, ſhe directed 
the wild ſhoots of the e in what direction to twine 
round the window, without obſcurin 


g the light. 


Fitzwilliam was ſtruck with the CEO elegance 


| of her perſon, and the beauty of a face which the advanc- 


ing ſhades of night could not entirely obſcure from his 


view); but he had no time for ſilent admiration. Alme- 
. endend ouring to reach a brauch that was rather above 
her head, loſt her balance, and fell into the ſtream beneath. 


2 Fitz- 
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Fitzwilliam did not hefitate, he threw off his coat, and 
ſpringing in, caught her as ſhe was juſt ſinking, and bore 
her ſafe to ſhore. The moment recollection returned, 
which had been for ſome moments ſuſpended, ſhe thanked 
her preſerver in the gratefulleſt terms: But my poor 
Fidele, ſaid ſhe, I hope he is not loſt; it was the laſt gift 
of a worthy old woman who nurſed me, and I value it 
| highly.” At that moment the little creature, who had juſt 
crawled out of the water, came whining and crouching to 
its miſtreſs's feet. „ 
Almedia patted its head, and it was ſatisfied. 
Let me conduct you home, my dear Lady ſaid Fitz- 
william, you are very wet, and may take cold.“ | 
Alas, Sir, replied Almedia, tenderly, you are in the 
ſame danger, and we cannot get to the houſe without go- 
ing half a mile roun . 5 = 
itzwilliam offered his arm, and they proceeded toge- 
ther to the manſion of Almedia's guardian. 
Almedia St. Albans was heireſs to a ſplendid fortune, but 
| It had been left her with this reſtriction, that if ſhe did not 
marry her firſt couſin, Leonard St. Albans, ſhe ſhould 
forfeit it all to a diſtant relation, except two hundred a 
Fear, which ſhe was to enjoy during her life. For her fa- 
ther had a peculiar wiſh that the eſtates ſhould never go 
out of the family. Leonard was poſſeſſed of but a ſmall 


ſhare of worldly wealth; it was therefore-ſuppoſed, that a 


lovely woman, and ſix thouſand pounds a year would not 
be rejected by him—Indeed, the young man was fo em- 
barraſſed in his circumſtances, that he looked eagerly for- 
ward to the time when he ſhould call Almedia his.—For 
the old man had left the reverſion of his eſtate to a diſtant 
branch of the family, to prevent (as he thought) a poſſi- 
bility of the intended union being prevented. „„ 


Mr. Harcourt, the guardian of Almedia, was a man of 


benevolence. He allowed his ward liberally for her caſual 
expences, and bid her never fear to apply for more if hu- 
manity, at any time led her to exceed her allowance. | 
He received the preferver of Miſs St. Albans with every 

mark of gratitude, inſiſted on his taking a bed there, and 
ſending to his friends to inform them where he was. From 
that time an intimacy enſued, and Almedia, for the firſt 
. | time, 
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time, began to conſider the ſhackles impoſed on heri in her 
father's will were extremely cruel, Fitzwilliam thought 
ſo too. | 

I am poor, lovely Almedia, ſaid he, and cannot ſup- 
port you in the manner to which you have been accuſtom- 
ed, my eſtate, ſmall as it is, is incumbered with the 
portions of two ſiſters, who as yet are but young. 1 will 
not attempt to excite your compaſſion; I will not even 
aſk you to remember me, I leave this part of the country 
to-morrow, may you be happy, happy as human nature 
can poſſibly be. For my own part, when [loſe the ſight of 
you, when 1 can no longer gaze on your angelic form, 
and liſten to the muſic of your voice, [ all have bade 
adieu to all that can conſtitute my felicity.” 
Almedia ſmiled faintly, ſhe laid her hand on his arm ; ; 
the roly hue of modeſty overſpread her countenance.— 
« And can you ſuppoſe, ſaid ſhe, that I can fo eaſily forget 
the man to whom I am indebted for life? Ah, Fitzwil- 
liam, wealth has no charms for me, ſince I cannot ſhare it 

with the choſen friend of my heart.” 
Am I then the choſen of Almedia' 8 heart ? ?” cried he, 


5 eagerly interrupting her. 


She raiſed her timid eyes to his aces ; they met the im- 
paſſioned glances of her lover, and the roſe on her cheek 
was heightened to the glow of the carnation. ; 

Their converſation became more intereſting, Almedia 
diſcovered that ſhe loved, and Fitzwilliam forgot his in- 
tended journey. 
Almedia knew, that though the eſtate went from her 

on her refuſal of Leonard, yet the revenue ariſing from it, 
which had been accumulating from the death of her fa- 
ther, which was now five years ſince, amounted to ſome- 
thing conſiderable, and that would be her own. She 
thought a competence with the man ſhe loved preferable 
to aMuence, with one to whom ſhe was ſenſible ſhe \ was 
indifferent, and whom, in her heart ſhe diſliked. 

« would not marry Fitzwilliam, ſaid ſhe, if I knew 
that poverty muſt inevitably be our portion, nor, to avoid 
ideal affliction, ruſh into real miſery, by involving the 
man I eſteem beyond my life in difficulties from whence 
we might never be relieved, and which would be the only 
in- 
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inheritance we ſhould be able to leave our innocent off- 
ſpring ; but as I poſſeſs the means of procuring all the 
real comforts of life, why ſhould I ſacrifice my own hap- 
pineſs at the ſhrine of wealth. I can be perfectly content 
with a little, let who will then take the ſuperfluities, while 
can enjoy all that is truely deſirable on this fide eterni- 
t F529 

8 Ihe reſult of theſe reflections was, that Almedia would 
become the wife of Fitzwilliam. Ihe time drew near 
when ſhe was expected to marry her couſin ; ſhe dared 
not acquaint her guardian with her love for F itzwilliam, 
or intentions in his favour—She was ſenſible he would 
blame her romantic ideas, and endeavour to counteract 
her deſigns, It was late in the ſummer when ſhe made 
theſe reflections, and one evening, as ſhe was walking 
with her lover by the ſide of the very canal from which he 


had ſaved her, ſhe formed the reſolution of taking a jour- 


ney to Scotland with him. Next evening was fixed on as 
the time for their elopement, and the place of meeting the 

garden gate which opened into the fields. The hour 10 
o'clock. 

Almedia's heart almoſt failed her as the time drew near. 
However, ſhe thought the merit of the man ſhe had choſen 
would fanctify the action, and as the clock ſtruck, ſhe 

aroſe, wiſhed her guardian a good night, and haſtily re- 
pairing to her apartment, threw a cloak round her, and 
5 leaning on the arm of her maid, who was to accompany 
her, went into the garden, | 
Ass ſhe approached the gate, ſhe thought ſhe heard a 
female voice in the field, from which they were ſeparated 
only by an high hawthorn hedge ; ſhe ſtopped involun- 
tarily to liſten. 

« (Oh, my beloved Pier william, ſaid the voice, do not, 
for Hear 'en's ſake proceed, do not complete this hated 
 marriage—confider me, conſider my two defenceleſs in- 
fants—do not deſert your poor Jemima, who gave up all 
for you.” 

Almedia could hardly reſpire, but ſhe remained im- 
moveably nxed while ſhe heard the following anſwer:— 


cc My | 
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„ My dear girl, what can I do, involved as I am, I 
have not the means of ſupporting you, and on my mar- 
riage with Miſs St. Albans depends all my hopes.“ 

« Oh, cried Jemima, do not marry her, and 1 will 
work for you, beg for you, ſtarve with you, and not com- 
plain, if you will ſtill love me.” 

% Love you, deareſt, beſt of women, *tis my love for 
you drives me to unite myfelf with a woman who 1s but 
at beſt indifferent to me. You know your father has re- 
nounced you, and I am not poſſeſt of ſufficient to ſupply 
the necelfiries of life for even one year.“ 

Almedia would ſtay no longer. “ Let us return,” 
cried ſhe to her woman, © I have changed my mind, and 
will not go.” But juſt then the voice of the poor ſuppli- 
cating Jemima become more elevated, and ſhe heard her 
requeſt to ſee him once 85 and directed him where to 
find her. 

She trembled exceſſively as ſhe returned to her apart- 
ment, haſtily undreſſed herſelf, and diſmiſſed her atten- 
dant. © What a fortunate diſcovery,” ſaid ſhe, tears 
ſtreaming from her eyes, © I ſhould have been wretched, 
united to Fitzwilliam ; but how cruel was it of him to 
enſnare my unſuſpecting heart by profeſſions of love to 


Which he was a ſtranger. It was baſe too, good Heavens | 


that I ſhould live to lay, Fitzwilliam had acted baſely. 

The next morning the aroſe early, and the moment ſhe 
heard her guardian leave his cham er, ſhe haitened to the 
library where they uſually breakfaſted. 

“ have a favour to beg,” my dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, taking 
the old gentleman's hand. 

Her palid face and heavy eyes alarmed him. © It is 
| ſomething that greatly intereſts you, my love, if I may 
judge by your countenance.” 


It does indeed ; a poor young woman has been diced 


D 


from her parents, and has lived ſome times with her te- 


ducer, who loves and would marry her, but he wants the 
means to ſupport her. This has driven him to the baſe 
ſubterſuge of endeavouring to marry a woman of {ome for- 
tune, in order to ſupport the children of her whom he had 
ſeduced. It was but lait right I was informed of the cir- 
cumftance—two of the parties I know, and the other I 


cannot 
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cannot but compaſſionate. Now, my dear Sir, you have 
a a large ſum of mine in your hands, give me liberty to 
make this poor young woman independent, and by that 
means ſave her from infamy, and her ſeducer from a 
double act of inhumanity, that of deſerting the woman he 
has betrayed, and marrying one he does not love, for the 
fake of her fortune. 7 TR 
Mr. St. Albans, in his will, had left no reſtrictions as 
to the yearly revenue of his fortune. It was to be applied 
to Almedia's uſe during her minority. Mr. Harcourt, 
therefore did not heſitate to give her a draught on his 
banker in London for the ſum ſhe required which was not 
a ſmall one. This ſhe immediately incloſed to the fair 
Jemima, and drefling herſelf as plain as poſſible, was de- 
termined to be herſelf the bearer, that ſhe might judge of 
the beauty of the woman who had thus inflaved the heart 
of Feawihame: 8 „„ . 
She entered the cottage where Jemima lodged with he- 
ſitating unequal ſteps: But what were her feelings on 
entering her apartment, to ſee Fitzwilliam ſeated by one 
of the windows, and a fine boy about three years old on 
dis knee. She turned pale, reeled, and would have fallen 
had he not flown to ſupport her. Og 
« Mis St. Albans !”” faid he. 
« Miſs St. Albans !”” re-echoed Jemima, looking at 
her with a mixture of wonder and fear. 
Almedia rallied her hurried ſpirits. . 
« You will pardon me this intruſion, Madam, ſaid ſhe, 
but J heard there were ſome obſtacles to your felicity, 
which it was in my power to remove. This letter con- 
| tains all that is necetlary to be ſaid on the ſubject, Adieu, 
Madam, adieu, Fitzwilliam, may you be happy, though 
you have forever robbed of peace the credulous Alme- 


- ia,” 


By heavens you muſt not leave me thus, cried Fitzwilliam, 
cCatching her hand—l am certain ſomebody has injured me 
in your eſteem, elſe why was J kept in ſuſpenſe fo my | 
hours laſt night, and at !aſt obliged to ſubmit to the mo 
Cruel diſappointment, and why am I addreſſed in this lan- 
guage. 


« Your 
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« Your own heart will ſurely inform you, Sir. How 
have you preſumed to offer me a hand which, by every 
tie of honour, belongs to this lady?“ 

Fitzwilliam looked amazed. 

« My dear lady, cried Jemima, you labour under a 
cruel miſtake. This gentleman is a particular friend g 
Fitzwilliam's, but I have not ſeen him theſe four ycars 
paſt till laſt night, when we met accidentally. 1 was it 
diſtreſs, he compaiſionated my ſorrows, and viſited me this 
morning to offer me advice and confolation.” 

At that moment an e! iderly gentleman ruſhed into the 
room. „ My father, excla zimed Jemima, Oh, ſhield me 
from him.” She ſunk on her knees, covering her face 


with her hands, and fainted. Leonard St. Albans flew 


from an adjoining room, and caught her in his arms. 

An explanation now took place—Jemima had left her 
father's proteCtion to truſt to the honour of St. Albans. 
Love triumphed over deſcretion, and Jemima fell a d 
to its power. St. Albans was an officer in the army. He 
had, when firſt he courted the notice of Jemima, ſunk his 
own family name in that of Fitzwilliam; for, ſenſible it 
was not in his power to marry her, he aſſumed the name 
of his friend, fearing, ſhould he go by his own, the affair 
might reach the ears of Almedia, or her guardian. 

When Jemima recovered, ſhe found herſelf folded in the 
arms of her father, who, though he had at firſt renounced 
her, found it was impoſſible to forget her. He had lately 
loſt his other daughter, and, from that moment, reſolved _ 
to ſeek Jemima, and endeayour to perſwade her to return 
with him to the peaceful home ſhe had abandoned. 

« Come, my child, faid he, let us go, all that is paſt 
- ſhall be forgiven. I cannot forſake my children,“ ſaid 1 5 
mima. © They ſhall go with us,” replied her father. 

She caſt her eyes — on St Albans and ſcemed ir- 
reſolute. 

« Fitzwilliam,” 225 ſhe, mournfully. | 

Almedia ſtepped forward, tore open the note the had 
brought, put the draught into the hand of Jemima, and 
crying they ſhall not be ſeparated, was ruthing out of 
the apartment, 
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“ And who art thou, bright angel of benevolence * 
ſaid the old man, catching her hand. 

« My name is St. Albans,” ſaid ſhe. 

cc Ae St. Albans?” Ariel he, in a tone of amaze- 
ment. 

« The ſame, but I cannot ſtay, I amin haſte. 

« All iis appears: 2 dream, ſaid the old man, ſhall 1 
be indebted, for the preſervation of my child's honour, to 
the very woman v. bel. fortune devolves to me in caſe of 
her not marrying accorving to her father's will.“ 
2M You rave lurcly, Sis, ſald St. Albans, your name 1s 
Seymour.” 

"6 J ane that name, that my poverty might not t dil. 
grace my opulent relations. But ſay, Fitzwilliam, will 
you marry my Jemima *?? 

_ «* What can I do, replied the youth, if I fay J will; it 
mutt be thought intereſted motives incites me; for know, 
Sir, I am the deſtincd huſband of Almedia.” 

« What means all this, faid Almedia, Was not Fitz- 
william the ſeducer of Jemima.” 

Alas ! no, my dear couſin, I am that wretch.” 

The mild eyes of Almedia beamed with exultation ; ſhe 
advanced to Fitzwilliam, and preſenting her hand, cried, 
I ſhould have known you better. But I am poor now, 
and perhaps ſhould lament the loſs of fortune, but that 1 
know it will make no difference in your affection.“ 

Fitzwilliam kiſied her hand in a tranſport. 

e And is it poſſible, cried the old man, that you were 
ſttiving to promote the happinels of my child by ſacrifice 
ing your own?“ 

« I then thought, ſaid ſhe, that the happineſs of Jemima 
was connected with Fitzwilliam. But, believe me, it is 
with pleaſure I congratulate her on her acquiſition of for- 
tune, the heart of Fitzwilliam is to me more valuable than 
riches.“ 

A few days after, St. Albans and Jemima, Fitzwilliam 
and Almedia, were united by the moſt ſacred ties. On 
their return from church, the father of Jemima put a pa- 
per into the hands of Almedia, which conveyed to her the 
half of a fortune, her diſintereſted magnanimity of con- 
duct had convinced him ihe delery ed to POLES, and knew 


how 
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how to employ to the nobleſt of purpoſes, that of promot- 
ing the happineſs of cvery ſurrounding object. | 
Take it, my lovely couſin, ſaid he, for who can de- 
ſerve felicity fo well as thoſe, who would confer a favour 
on others at the expence of their on intereſt and tran- 


Gy: 


THE 
COLITARY FA MII I 
OF 
NORMANDY. 
(FROM THE TALES OF THE CASTLE.) 


F EW leagues from Forges, : near the rich Abbey 
of Bubec, and in the province of Normandy, lived 
a good farmer, whoſe name was Anſelmo, with his wife 
and children. He was poor, but ſo happy, that he had ne- 
ver left his houſe but to go to church. His little habita- 
tion ſtood by itſelf in the midſt of a foreſt; he had no 
neighbours, and he wilhed for none; for * could not 
imagine, after he had been all day labouring in his field, 
it was poſſible to find a pleaſure more ſweet than that of 
repoſing in the midſt of his family. 
Three acres of land, two cows, and a little poultry; 
were the whole of his riches 3 ; he had no other ſociety but 
that of his wife and hve children, a ſervant maid, and a 
herdſman, with whom it is neceſſary We ſhould become 
better acquainted, 
x 2 The 
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The maid's name was Jacquelina. She had been bred 
in the houſe of Anſelmo, and had acquired the manner, 
and ſedentary habits of the family; ſhe had never been 
above half a league from the houſe. Of all the edifices 
which cover the earth, ſhe knew none but the cottage of 
Anſelmo, and the Abbey of Bobec; and never did St. 
Peter's at Rome, or the Colonade of the Louvre, excite 
greater admiration, than the little church of Bobcc gave 
Jacquelina. 

She had hcard hook of Forges, but hearing that it was 
four leagues off, ſhe never could be tempted to undertake 
ſo long a journey. Jaquclina, as you may imagine, could 
--:: mot read ; ſhe had never ſeen a book in her life, except at 

church. Her talents were confined to the milking of 
cows, the making of cheeſe, and aiding her miſtreſs in 

houſhold duties. Her mind was not capable of any ex- 
tenſive knowledge; ſhe had preciſely that degree of in- 
telligence, neceſſary to tolerably fulfil the duties of her con- 
dition; and if Heaven had not ſent her rulers as patient as 
they were humane, ſhe would more than « once have been 
liable to loſe her place. | 

She committed no voluntary faults, however; it was 
want of memory and reflection only; for her intentions 
were fo upright, and her heart fo good, that Anſelmo and 
his wife never could reſolve to ſcold her. 

The herdſman, Michael, who kept the cows, was {till 
leſs active and leis intelligent than Jacquelina ; but, in the 
eyes of the indulgent Anſelmo, the weakneſs of his con- 
ſtitution excuſed his indolence and incapacity; beſides, 
Michacl was naturally gentle and peaceable, honeſt, and 
ſo patient, that it was not poſſible to make him ang | 

There was ſo much conformity between Mi ickael and 
Jacquelina, that it would have been à miracle, being, as 
they were, always together, had they not formed an at- 
tachment to each other. Sympathy declared itſelf, and the 
two lovers aſked permiſſion to marry, which was eaſily 
granted. Michael wedded Jacquelina, and, in three years 
time, was the father of three children, who were all 
brought up with the children of Anſelmo. 

About this time, Jacquelina, patient as ſhe was, ak 
went great trouble. "The wife of Anſelmo dicd, neither 
did the good man ſurvive her above two years; by which 


accident, 
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accident, Michael and Jacquelina loſt the beſt of maſters, 
and the ſole ſupport they had upon earth. The relations, 
who were left guardians of the children, came to occupy 
the little heritage, and had the Ny to turn away Mi-_ 
chael and Jacquelina. 
They were obliged to quit the cheriſhed cottage which 
they regarded as their paternal manſion, and to tear them- 
ſelves from the arms of the virtuous Anfelmo's children, 
who, for the laſt two years, had called Jacquelina by the 
kind name of mother. The poor woman wept over them, 
and left them in deſpair, followed by four of her own chil- 
dren, and the mournful Michael, who carried under his 
arm a Jarge bundle of coarſe ee which contained 
all the riches of this unfortunate family. 
It was happy for them, that in this dreadful ſituation, 
they felt none of thole diſtracting inquietudes which fore- 
thought and fancy give; their ſorrows were only the ſor- 
rows ; of 2 moment ; the future was to them hid by a veil 
ſo thick, they even could not form an image of the morrow. 
They had dined weil before they left their old habitation, 
and were not much diſturbed about where they ſhould 
ſup; all their converſation was regret for the death of 
An ſelmo, and tenderneſs for the children they had been 
_ obliged to abandon. 

Conv erſing ſimply thus, they followed wherever chance 
pleaſed to lead, till they had loſt themſelves in the foreſt.— 
Jacquclina was ſix months gone with child, and being fa- 
tigued, reſted herſelf at the foot of a tree. Her hulband 
fat himſelf down by her tide, and the four children reſted 
themſclves around. 

It was in the me nth of July, and, as day began to de- 
Cline, one of the chil ren iaid he was hungry, and all the 
reſt immediately atked for bread, Michacl had ſome bro- 
vinons in his Wallets wiich he partook with a wite and 
children. After ſupper, they determined to paſs the night 
in the wood; and at break of day they Lr a beaten 
path, which brought them into a kind of wilderneſs 01 the 
outiide of the fort, This wild place vas full of bioon, 
and they found a ſtream of pure water, w hich ran fror. 4 
rock covered with mois, the [git of which gave J: Cque 
na great joy. Still to increaſe their happineſe, along the 

Kirts 
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ſkirts of the foreſt, they found plenty of nuts, bilberries, 
and wild raſberries, with an infinity of ſtrawberries. 

Jacquelina was quite enchanted at this garden of nature: 
Oh, Michael! cried ſhe, let us always live here; for 
look you, there is water, and here are fruits, and that will 
be ſufficient for us; let us make a hut of the branches of 
trees, to keep out the rain. 

It juſt then occurred to the mind of Jucquelins, that they 
mul} firſt have leave to lop the trees, and the reflection 
made her ſorrowful. At this moment ſhe perceived a 
young peaſant, at ſome diſtance, gathering ſtrawberries ; 
to him ſhe went, and aſked him if he knew to whom the 

place where they were belonged ? 
Les, to the Abbey of Bobec, replied the peaſant, 

Are we far from the Abbey ? 

Three quarters of a league; I am going there preſently 
with the ſtrawberries I have cathered. 

Jacquelina then went and adviſed with her huſband ; 
and Michael, having received her inſtructions, departed 

with the young Peaſant to the Abbey of Bobec, leaving 
Jacquelina with his children at the entrance of the foreſt, 
and promiſed to return as ſoon as poſſible. 

Arrived at the Abbey, Michael obtained a moment's. 
audience of the Abbot, to whom he related his ſituation. 
He ended by aſking work, or at leaſt permiſſion to efta- 
bliſh himſelf in the place where he had left his family. 
What can you do? ſaid the Abbot. 

Keep cows. 

We have no need of herdſmen; beſides, you do not be- 
long to our diſtrict. 

But Lhave no means of a livelihood, and that is all the 
"a 

Alas] we cannot relieve all the poor. 

I am not poor—I aſk no alms—our hearts are willing, 

and we know how to work. 

I ou can do nothing; beſides, I tell you, the indabitants 

of our own diſtrict muſt have the preference. 

But J am very weak and fickly, 1 aſſure you, and lo 
you ought to take me into your ſervice. 

What, becauſe you are incapable of working: 
Yes, to be ſure; it was for that reaſon that my dead 
_ maſter Anſelmo took me into his ſervice; and would never 
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turn me away; but if you do not like ſickly people, at 


leaft, Mr. Abbot, give us leave to build a litile hut, with 
boughs, upon the heath. 

"hw will you live there ? 

With wild fruits and roots; there are water-creſſes, 
ſtrawberries, nuts, water. Truly it is a paradiſe. 

What will you do in winter ? 

Winter — We never thought of winter; but winter 
will not be here fo ſoon ; this is only July. 

Hark'ee, good man, ſince you are fo very deſirous of it, 
permit you to build your hut; and moreover, I authorize 
you to come every other day to the Abbey, tor a ſupply of 
bread and potatoes for you and your Ty 85 
have a wallet. 

Go, chat is all I can do for you. 

Oh! that is more than L aſked— Jacquelina will be o 
bappy. 


Michael haſtily departed, and was already at ſome diſ- 


tance, when they called him back, by order of the Abbot, 
to give him brown bread and potatoes roaſted in the aſhes. 


Michael, who was truly honeſt, refuſed at firſt to : receive 


them. The Abbot told me, ſaid he, I was only to come 


every other day, fo I will come for them the day after the 
morrow. 


In ſpite of his reſiſtance, bowey er, they filled his pockets 


and hands with the proviſions deſtined for two days, and he 
| departed, highly ſatisfied with the ſucces of his journey. 


He returned oo ſacquelina, came up to her wich triumphant 
air and anſwered all her queſtions. 


Jacquelina, though quite happy at the recital, ſcolded 


him a little, not withſtanding, for not having bought an 
axe, in the village cf Bobec, to cut down the branches; 


for, ſaid ſhe, here we have nine ſhillings and ten-pence, 
(it was the fruit of ten years ſavings) and what are we ta 
do with all chat money? 

That is true, replizd Michael, but one cannot think of 


every thing; we had forgot, you Eno, that winter would 


Cone. 


Oh, now you mention winter, you muſt * the money 


to buy ſheeps ſkins, that we may lie comfortabl y. 


Ay, fo 1 will; we will have every thing comfortable I 


warrant, ſince we are to live here. 


C ome, 
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Come, let us go to work, we can cut the ſmall branches 
with our knives. 
]acquelina went towards the wood, her huſband follow- 
ed, and they worked till night. The huſband and the wife 
were neither of them robuſt or active, for which reaſon 
they were a fortnight in conſtructing their hut; which 
was tolerably ſolid it is true, but which had one incon- 
venience unperceived by them, till their work was almoſt 
finiſhed. They had forgot; for, as Michael faid, they 
could not think of every thing, that they were to live in the 
Hut, and that conſequently it was neceſſary it ſhould be as 
high as themſelves. It is eaſier to work within your reach, 
than to clamber and raiſe your arms above your head, and 
they did what would give them the leaſt trouble. 
Jacquelina and Michael could lean upon their hut as 
you would lean upon a balcony. | 
* TJacquelina was the firſt who remarked this defect of con- 
ſtruction, and though the building was far advanced, had 
fo much fortitude as to be tempted to begin the work 
again, had not Michael perſuaded her to the «< contrary ; tor, 
tald he, people do not want a houſe, except to rett i in, and 
we can either fit or lie down. in ours. 
Jacquelina had nothing to anſwer to this reaſoning, and 
notwithſtanding it's erroneous dime nſions, the hut was 
finiſhed. 
Ihe day on which they dined i in ity for the firſt time, 
wos a holiday; Michael had been, in the morning to the 
Abbey, whence he had brought potatoes and freſh bread, 
and likewiſe a pint of milk and ſome eggs, which he had 
purcuaſed | in the village. The joy of the children was ex- 
ceſſive at the fight of this delicious feaſt, and their gaiety 
excited that of Michael and Jacquelina, * that nothing was 
wanting to the happineſs of the banquet, for the gueſts 
had good appetites and good humour; and when night 
came, found ſlecp and tranquillity came alſo, After havin 
pafled above twenty nights expoſed to the injuries of the 
opeèn air, they found an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction in lying 
down beneath a thick foliage, and on freſh ſtraw; in the 
morning they awaked in the moſt perfect health. 
5 There is nothing ſo comfortable, ſaid Michael, as to 
e every thing at one's caſe, 1 hey may well ſav, that 


uſe | 
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uſe makes all things eaſy; yet I did not once fleep ſo well 
upon the ground, and with the ſkies for a coverin 

Nor I neither, replied Jacquelina ; I always thouzht of 
the warm ſtable, where we lay when our good dear maſter 
was alive. 


i Our hut though is quite as good as the ſtable, Jacque- 
ina. 

Oh, certainly, and now we have a houſe, we ought al- 
5 _ to be happy at OE, as our good maſter uled ta 

fay. 

Michael, the evening belies, had bought a platter, five 
wooden ſpoons, ſeveral warm ſheep's ſkins, and ſome flax 
for Jacquelina, who had a diſtaff, and could ſpin tolerably; 
and there it was, that he had expended his nine ſhillings 
and ten- pence. Michael, on his part, found means 
of employing himſelf ; he caught birds with birdlime, 
which he carried to the Abbey; and in a month's time he 
went to fell his wife's work, which did not come to much; 
for Jacquelina was neither active nor induſtrious. 

The ſummer glided away, and in the month of Septem- 
ber Jacquelina was happily delivered of a little daughter. 
Winter at laſt arrived, and notwithſtanding their ſheep's 
ſkins, theit hut did not ſeem half fo agreeable ; nor could 
they find either raſpberries, bilberries, or other wild fruits. 
Michael and Jacquelina, however, ſuffered much leſs 
from the cold than might be ſuppoſed ; they had never in 
their lives ſlept in a cloſe chamber, or where there was a 

fire; the ſtable, which they remembered with ſo much af- 
fection, was open in the roof in ſeveral places, and had Vie 
rious fractures in its ſides, large enough to put the hand 
through, ſo that Jacquelina and her huſband found no 
great difference, even during the rigours of winter, be- 
tween their hut and the ſtable they regretted; and in um- 
mer their hut, being ſituated on a heathy ſoil, and ſhelter- 
ed by a foreſt, in which grew multitudes of herbs, flow= 
ers, and fruits. was much more agreeable than a gloomy | 
damp ſtable, built in a yard, ſurrounded by dung, and in 
which was a great pond of green ſtagnant water. 

Towards the end of winter Michael, who, for the laſt 
two months, could hardly walk as far as the Abbey, at laſt 
ſound it impoſſible to go thither and receive their ſublitt- 
No. 8. 5 * eee 
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ence. Jacquelina therefore went in his ſtead, and poor 
Michael was obliged to ſtay in his hut, gloomily extended 
on dry leaves. He did not ſuffer any great pain; and his 
natural piety and tranquillity, preſerved him from laſſitude 
and impatience: He prayed to God all the day, and Jac- 
quelina ſpun and told her beads by his ſide: His children 
continually came to careſs os. 7 that he could not ab- 
ſolutely be called miſerable! and a year paſt away in this 
manner. 
Michael and Jacquelina had lived two years in their hut, 
| When one day (it was in the month of July) Jacquelina, 
who had been gathering fruits round the foreſt, came run- 
ning, quite out of breath.—Oh, Michael, cried ſhe, you 
cannot think what a fine ting] have juſt ſeen ! 
Ay, what? 
Oh, dear, a coach without a top ; it is made for all the 
World like a cart; but then it is all yellow, and ſhines ſo— 
beſides it is drawn by ſix horſes all over filver—and there 
are ſuch fine ladies in the coach, and ſuch fine gentlemen 
behind, with coats as red as our Billy's cheeks. And 
by Tacquelina heard the noiſe of the landau which ſhe had 
deſcribed ; her heart beat with joy, ſhe ran from her hut, 
and all her little ones followed her. The landau was _ 
thirty paces from her; in it, ſuperior to all the reſt, 
one angelic lady, who, looking at her and her children 
with gentle ſmiles, ordered the coachman to ſtop. 
|  Jacquelina, ſurprized and aſtoniſhed, durſt not advance, 
whilſt the young and beauteous ſtranger, followed by 
four ladies, who alighted with her from the carriage, ap- 
proached. —Are theſe five children all uy 's ? ſaid ſhe. 

Ves, my lady. 

Poor little creatures ! Why, they : are almoſt naked. 

Oh, the three youngeſt have jackets, but we Keep them 
againſt winter. 

And do you live all the day in this hut ? 

| Yes, my lady, and all night too. 

What, have you no ether dwelling? 

No, my lady, we have not had for theſe two years paſt. 
We live very well in the ſummer ; but, to be ſure, it is a 
little To in the winter; eſpecially ſince wy huſband has 
been 1 


Your 
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_ Your huſband ill! and lying i in that hut! 

Jes, my lady. 

Merciful Providence !—How happy ar am I we have loſt 
our way, and that chance has conducted us hither, 

The angelic ſtranger went towards the hut, and with 

her attendants endeavoured to enter ; but their high heel- 

ed ſhoes, and their hats and feathers, obliged them to ſtoop 

ſo much, that the ſtranger, unable to ſupport the pain of 

ſuch an attitude, kneeled down in the hut. 

Good God |! ſaid ſhe, turning her tearful eyes on Mi- 
chael, and have you had no other aſylum than this for two 
years ? Could you find no relief at Forges ? 

Forges is ſo far off my lady 

It is but three leagues. 

My huſband has been fickly this year and a half, and 1 
could not leave him to take fo long a journey; beſides we 
have wanted for nothing, they have always g given us bread 
and potatoes at the Abbey. 5 | 

The ſtranger took out her purſe: :—Take theſe, ſaid 
ſhe, to Jacquelina, I will ſend for you this evening; but 
ſince you love this place ſo much, I promiſe you, you 

ſhall return again. I only detire you to paſs ſome time at 
Forges, for your huſband wants the aſſiſtance of a phyſi- 
clan. 
While the ſtranger was kia , Jacquelina was con- 
ſidering the pieces of gold the ſtranger had given her.— 
Since you are ſo very good, my lady, ſaid ſhe, I muſt make 
bold to tell you, that theſe pieces you have given me will 
do us no good; 88 do not know what they are in this 
_ country. 
What, have you never ſeen gold? 
Om, yes, my lady, to be ſure I have ſeen the rilding i in 
the church at Bobec; but as for golden money I never 
heard ſpeak of any ſuch gs and | am ſure nobody will 
take it. 
hk ſtranger, ge by an exceſs of poverty, of which 
ſhe had never before had an idea, could not retain her 
tears She prevailed, however, on Jacquelina to keep the 
gold ſhe had received; but, for her better ſatisfaction, | 
the gave her ſome crown pieces, which were received 
with gratitude and joy. — which, ſhe and her attend- 
2 | atits 
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ants left the hut, remounted their carriage, and returned 
to Forges, leaving Michael and Jacquelina aſtoniſhed and 
tranſported. 

They talked of nothing but the beautiful lady; bad 
their converſation was ſtill on the ſame ſubject, when the 
meſſengers arrived to take them to Forges. Four men 
carefully placed Michael on a kind of bier, on waich he 
was Carried, lying on a mattreis. Jacquelina and her 
children were ſeated in a covered cart, and our little troop | 
arrived at Forges about nine o'clock in the evening. 

They were conducted to a houſe, where they found 
clean linen and and good beds. As ſoon. as Michael was 

ut to bed, Jacquelina ran to interrogate her hoſteſs, and 
in lets than half an hour returned. Oh, Michael, faid ſhe, 
thou wilt be ſo ſurprited ! That beautcous lady —Doſt thou 
know what a Princels is? 

No, truly. | 7 

Well, that fine ads 1 is a Princeſs !—— And moreover 
ſhe is called a Duchels—and beſides all which, ſhe has 
ancther name ſtill; but that I have forgot; however, 
what 1s moſt of all, ſhe i 1s —Ay, ſhe is a relation to the 
King. e 
Ho can that be ? She has no pride! 

No more ſhe has, as thou ſayeſt. 

How can a relation of the King' s have ſuch mildneſs i in 
her looks, and ſuch gentleneſs in her words ? 

Thou wilt never gueſs what ſhe is come to Forges for, 
It is to drink of a certain water here that makes women 
have children; for my ſhare, I have no opinion about any 
ſuch water; but 1 will ſay my prayers once a day the of- 
tener for her, that God may give this dear good lady as 
my children as her heart could with, that ſo ſhe may be 

appy. 

Their converſation was interre ted by the hoſteſs, who 
brought them an excellent ſupper. Michael and his wife 
had before time drank bad cyder, but never any fort of 
wine, and, for the firſt time in their lives, they taſted it to 
the health of their benefactreis. After which Jacquelina 
went to bed, thanking God, and pouring forth a thouſand 
þlcizngs on her young and virtuous Protectreſs. 

| On 
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On the morrow Jacquelina was awakened by a woman, 
who came to tel] her, the Princeſs had ordered her to take 
meaſure of her and her children, and make ſhifts and 
cloaths for all the family. Accordingly, ſome days after, 
Jacquelina received all kinds of neceſfaries—ſhoes, ſtock- 
ings, caps, nothing was forgotten. 

Jacquelina's joy was ſo much the greater, for that her 
huſband's health was preſently re-eſtablithed. The aſſi- 

duous cares of the phyſician, a healthy lodging, and good 
food, ſoon produced a ſurpriſing alteration, and in three 
weeks time he was able to riſe and walk about his cham- 


ber. 


At this epocha, Jacquelina had an interview with her 
benefactreſs, who preſented her with a bunch of keys. — 
There, ſaid ſhe, are the keys of your houſe, your cloſets, and 
your cupboards; return home, my good Jacquelina, and 
to-morrow morning I will come and breakfaſt with you. 
Jacquelina, aſtoniſhed at what ſhe heard, ſtuttered a few 
words, and received the keys with a ſtupid air, thinking it 
impoſſible that ſhe could have a houſe with cupboards and 
cloſets, or that a relation of the King's 8 could come to 


pbpreakfaſt with her. 


The fame day Michael, his wife, and ü were re- 
conducted to the wilderneſs, where they had been origi- 
nally found; but what was their amazement when they 
faw inſtead of their former rude hut, a well built little houſe, 
ſituated in the midit of a large garden. The children 
ran and danced for joy, and Michael and Jacquelina killed 

and wept over them. Oh, my God, ſaid Jacquelina, 
claſping her hands, what have we done to deſerve all this 
happineſs? 
hey entered their habitation, and found it compoſed of 
two good rooms, with a pile of wood at the end, and a little 
kitchen, well furniſhed with houſhold utenſils ; there was 
a chimney in the bed-chamber, and for furniture they had 
two good beds with ſtrong curtains, two wooden tables, 
four ruſh- bottomed chairs, two armed Chairs, and a large 
preſs. 
g Jacquelina took her bunch of keys, opened her prets, _ 
and there found two complete ſuits of cloaths for her hut-- 
band, and tie fame tor herſelf and children; there were 
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ſhifts, ſtockings, bonnets, and, moreover, ſheets and 


| towels, and a large quantity of flax to ſpin. 

As ſoon as ſhe had taken an inventory of her preſs, Jac- 
quelina was brought into her garden, already well ſupplied 
with vegetables, and afterwards ſhewn a hen- rooſt, where 
were a ſcorce of fowls. At laſt her conductor opened the 

door of an out- houſe, in which were two milch cows, and 
informed her ſhe was the owner of a ſmall meadow, about 
a quarter of a mile from the houſe. Jacquelina thought 
herſelf in a dream. What, ſaid ſhe to her huſband, are we 
richer than our dear good maſter Anſelmo was ? Why, his 
cottage was but a itable, when compared to this. Our gar- 
den two is twice as large. Oh, Michael, we muſt never 
forget our hut, eſpecially in the winter, when with our 
children we ſhall fit round our fire; for we ought always 
to thank God as ſincerely as we do at preſent. 
While ſhe ſpoke thus, tears of joy dropt from the eyes 
of Jacquelina; Michael alſo wept, and both kiſſed their 
children, who received their careſſes with a pleaſure they 


had never felt before, though they had been Cy fon der- = 


I beloved. 


Jacquelina could not cloſe her eyes all night; ſhe had | 


a lamp upon the chimney- piece, and ſhe patſed the hours 
in contemplating, with admiration, her chamber and her 
goods, and praying God to bleſs her illuſtrious benefac- 
treſs. At break of d 


the happy couple again went to viſit their kitchen, their 


garden, their hen rooſt, and their cow-houſe. They af- 


terwards dreſſed their children, put on their beſt cloaths, 
and prepared breakfaſt; the table was ſpread with a nap- 


kin quite new, and furniſhed with two large pans of 


cream, brown bred, freſh butter, and a baſker of nuts juſt 
_ gathered, aſter which they waited for their dear good 
lady, with equal anxiety and impatience. 

At eleven o clock their eldeſt fon, who ſtood ſentinel at 
the wood-tide, quitted his poſt, and came running to an- 
nounce the firſt tight of the landau. Michael and Jacque- 
tina, with beating hearts, each took a child by the hand, 


and Alichael, who was yet far from being ſtrong, was 


ſorry that "Wh could not run faſter. The children ſoon 


outltript them, and ran tumultuouſly towards ths Carriage, 
5 | while 


ay ſhe roſe, and fo did Michael, and 
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while their father and mother in vain called to them to 
keep back. | | 5 
Scarce had Jacquelina and Michael got out of their 
yard-gate, before the young Princeſs had alighted. They 
threw themſelves at her feet, bathed in tears; and Jac- 


'  quelina, pointing to her huſband, with a faltering voice, 


ſaid, Look, my deareſt lady, look, he is quite well—He 
can run. Here too are our children, they will not com- 
plain of cold, and here is our houſe, where we ſhall be as 


happy in winter as in the ſummer. This is all your do- | 


ing, and a righteous God only can reward you. As for 
us, alas | we do not know how to thank you. > 
A deluge of tears interrupted her ſpeech, while the 


charming and virtuous Princeſs wept in company, raiſed 


Jacquelina, took hold of her arm, and entered the houſe. 


You may well ſuppoſe the breakfaſt was thought excel- 


lent; that they walked afterwards in the garden, and that 
Michael and Jacquelina pointed out all their acquiſitions 


and all their wealth. 


The Princeſs departed at one o'clock, and foon arrived 
at Forges ; where ſhe learnt with pleaſure. and emotion, 


that there is no condition, no claſs, in which the ſame ge- 
nerous and ſublime ſentiments may not be found, us thoſe 


by which ſhe was ſo nobly diftinguiſhed. The ma- 


ſons, who had built the houſe in the wilderneſs, affect - 
ed by an action which thus made a whole family happy, 
was deſirous, as much as in them lay, of participating 


they worked day and night at the building, and as ſoon as 
it was finiſhed, unanimouſly refuſed to accept the money 


offered in payment. It was impoſſible to make them receive 
the leaſt recompenſe ; and there was no other way of re- 


warding them, but by immediately employing them, about 
other jobs, for which they were paid double the ſum they 


_ aſked 
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- THE | 
HERMIT 
or THE 
w 1 LDERNESS 
(FROM THE RAMBLER.) | 


« The chearful ſage, when ſolemn dictates fail, 


* Concea's the moral counſel in a tale,” 


BADIAH, the ſon of Abenſina, left the caravanſera 
; early in the morning, and purſued his journey thro? 
the plains of Indoſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with 
reſt ; he was animated with hope ; he was incited by de- 


fire; he walked ſwiftly over the vallies, and ſaw the hills 


gradually riſing before him. As he paſled along, his ears 
were delighted with the morning ſong of the bird of para- 
diſe, he was fanned by the laſt flutters of the finking 
breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by groves of ſpices; he 
ſometimes contemplated the towering height of the oak, 
monarch of the hills; and ſometimes caught the gentle 
fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of the ſpring.— 
All his ſenſes were gr: ified, and all care was baniſhed 
from his heart. 
Thus he went on till the * 3 his 8 
and the increaſing heat preyed upon his ſtrength; he then 
looked round about him for ſome more commodious path. 
5 


. 
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law, on his right hand, a grove that ſeemed to wave its 


ſhades as a ſign of invitation—he entered it, and found the 
coolneſs and verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not 
however forget whither he was travelling, but found a 


narrow Way bordered with flowers, which appeared to 
have the ſame direction with the main road, and was pleaſ- 
ed that, by this happy experiment, he had found means to 


unite pleaſure with buſineſs, and to gain the rewards of 


diligence without ſuffering its fatigues. He, therefore, ſtill Þ _ 
continued to walk for a time, without the leaſt remiſſion 


of his ardour, except that he was ſometimes tempted to 
ſtop by the muſic of the birds, whom the heat had aſſem- 


bled in the ſhade; and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with 


plucking the flowers that covered the banks on either 


| fide, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. At laſt 
the green path began to decline from its firſt tendency, 


and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with foun- 
tains, and murmuring with water-falls. Here Obadiah 


pauſed for a time, and began to conſider whether it were 


longer ſafe to forſake the known and common track; but 


remembering that the heat was now in its greateſt vio- 
' lence, and that the plain was coy and uneven, he reſolved 


to purſue the new path, which he ſuppoſed only to make 
a few meanders, in I with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at laſt in the common road. 


Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining ground. — 


This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined him to lay hold on 
every new object, and give way to every ſenſation that 


might ſooth or divert him. He liſtened to every echo, 
he mounted every hill for a freſh proſpect, he turned aſide 
to every caſcade, and pleaſed himſelf with tracing the 


courſe of a gentle river that rolled among the trees, and 
watered a large region with innumerable circumvolutions. 
In theſe amuſements the hours paſſed away uncounted, his 


deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel. He ſtood penſive and con- 
fuſed, afraid to go forward left he ſhould go wrong, yet 


conſcious that the time of loitering was now paſt. While he 


was thus tortured with uncertainty, the ſky was overſpread 
with clouds, the day vaniſhed from before him, and a 
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ſudden tempeſt gathered round his head. He was now 
rouſcd by his danger to a quick and painful remembrance 
of his folly; he now ſaw how happineſs is loſt when eaſe 
is conſulted; he lamented the unmanly impatience that 
prompted him to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the 
petty curiolity that led him on from trifle to trifle, While 
he was thus reflecting, the air grew MANETs 4 and a clap of 
thunder broke his meditation. 

He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his power, 
to tread back the ground which he had paſſed, and try to 
find ſome iſſue where the wood might open into the plain. 
He proſtrated himſelf on the ground, and commended his 
life to the Lord of nature. He roſe with confidence and 
tranquillity, and preſſed on with his ſabre in his hand, for 
the beaſts of the deſert were in motion, and on every 

hand were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, and 
ravage and expiration; all the horrors of darkneſs and 
ſolitude ſurrounded him; the winds roared in the woods, 
and the torrents tumbled from the hills, 


Work'd into ſudden rage by wintry ſhow'rs, 
Down che ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diftant noiſe. 


Thus forlorn and diftrefſed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or he- 
ther he was every moment drawing nearer to ſafety or to 
deſtruction. At length, not fear, but labour began to 
overcome him; his breath grew ſhort, and his knees 
trembled, and he was on the point of lying down in re- 
ſignation to his fate, when he beheld through the brambles 
the glimmer of a taper. He advanced towards the lig ght, 
and finding that it proceeded from the cottage of a bermit, 
he called humbly at the door, and obtained admiſſion.— 
The old man ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he had col- 
lected for himſelf, on which Obadiah fed with eagernets 
and gratitude. 
| When the repaſt was over, « Tell me, ſaid the hermit, 
by what chance thou haſt been brought hither ; I have been 
now twenty years an inhabitant of the w 1 in which 
] never ſaw a man before.” Haden: then related the oc- 
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currences of his journey, without any concealment or pal- 
liation. | 
« Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors and follics, the 
dangers and eſcape of this day, fink deep into thy heart.— 
Remember, my fon, that human life is the journey of a 
day. We riſe in the morning of youth, full of vigour 
and full of expectation ; we ſet forward with ſpirit and 
hope, with guety and with diligence, and travel on a 
while in the itraight road of piety towards the manſions 
of reſt, In a ſhort time we remit our fervour, and endea- 
vour to find ſome mitigation of our duty, and ſome more 
eaſy means of obtaining the fame end. We then relax 
our vigour, and reſolve no longer to be terrified with 
crimes at a diſtance, but rely upon our own conftancy, 
and venture to approach what we refolve never to touch. 
We thus enter the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades 
of ſecurity. Here the heart foftens, and vigilance ſub- 
ſides; we are then willing to enquire whether another ad- 
vance cannot be made, and whether we may not, at leaſt, 
turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleaſure. We ap- 
proach them with ſcruple and heſitation; we enter them, 
but enter timerous and trembling, and always hope to paſs 
through them without loſing the road of virtue, which we, 
for a while, keep in our fight, and to which we propole to 
return. But temptation ſucceeds temptation, and one 
compliance prepares us for another; we in time loſe the 
| happineſs of innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſen- 
ſual gratifications. By degrees we let fall the remem- 
brance of our original intention, and quit the only ade- 
quate object of rational deſire. We entangle ourſelves in 
buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in aurney, and rove through 
the labyrinths of inconſtancy, till the dark neſs of old age 
begins to invade us, and diſcaſe and anxiety obltruct our 
way. We then look back upon our lives with horror, 
with ſorrow and repentance ; and with, but too often vainly 
with, that we had not forſaken the ways of virtue. Hap- 
py are they, my ſon, who ſhall learn from thy example not 
to deſpair, but ſhall remember, that though the day is paſt, 
and their ſtrength is wafted, there yet remains one effort 
to be made; that reformation is never nopeletsy nor fin- 
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cere endeavours never unaſſiſted, that the wanderer may 
at length return after all his errors, and that he who im- 
plores ſtrength and courage from above, ſhall find danger 
and difficulty give way before him. Go now, my ſon, to 
thy repoſe, commit thyſelf to the care of Omnipotence, 
and when the morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy 


Tr. 
HISTORY 
or 
LADY CHARLOTTE Rm 
| (FROM VICTORIA.) | 


ADY CHARLOTTE was the only daughter of 
Lg the Duke of Rem. Her mother died while ſhe 
was but an infant, and before ſhe reached her fifteenth 
| year, the Duke her father was married again, to a woman 
of very ſmall fortune, Lady Charlotte inherited a large 

fortune from her mother, and was in daily expeRation of 
as much more from her grand-father. She was lovely, 
and amiable, therefore, at a very early period, was ſur- 
| rounded by admirers. The Ducheſs was young and hand- 
Tome, and could not look on the growing charms * her 
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ſtep-daughter without ſome ſparks of envy; ſhe alſo look - 


ed upon her as a bar to the advancement of a favourite ſiſ- 
ter, whom ſhe had introduced into the family, to be com- 
| pany for Charlotte. She therefore wiſely thought that the 
ſooner Charlotte was married, the ſooner ſhe might be 
able to provide for Angelina. Among the many admirers 
who ſurrounded Lady Charlotte, was Lord Brumton. He 
was rather agr=eable in his perſon than otherwiſe, but mo- 
roſe in his diſpoſition, and had a meanneſs of foul, which 
was the direct oppolite to the noble frankneſs of the wo- 
man he ſought for a wife. However, he pleaded his cauſe ſo 
well to the Ducheſs, and ſhe had ſo an entire aſcendant over 
the Duke, that he conſented Brumton ſhould be the huſ- 
band of Lady Charlotte, This amiable girl had always 
made her parents will the law by which ſhe guided all her 
actions, and as her heart was unbiaſſed in favour of any 
other perſon, ſhe received her father's commands with 
cheerfulneſs, and looked upon Lord Brumton as the man 
with whom ſhe was deſtined to paſs her life. Affairs were in 
this tranquil ſituation, when Lord Charles Layton arrived 
in London from his ſtudies. Lord Charles was the 
_ counterpart of Lady Charlotte; he had known her be- 
fore he went to Leydon, and thought her the lovelieſt 
girl he had ever ſeen. He had often thought on her dur- 
ing his abſence, and the blooming charms of her perſon 
were not more deeply impreſſed on his memory, than the 
ſenſibility and goodneſs of her heart. He had often, when 
a boy, and walking or playing with Charlotte, ſeen a tear 
gliſten in her eye, at the light of an inſect in diſtreſs, and 
to hear of a bird deprived of its young, would make it 
drop upon her blooming cheeks, like a dew drop on an 
opening roſe, adding ſweetneſs to beauty: But Charles 
was the youngeſt fon of a numerous family, his fortune 
was ſmall, and he was deſigned for the army. It cannot 
be wondered at, that if he before admired Lady Charlotte, 
he now adored her. She had never forgot Charles, but 
ſhe had only indulged the remembrance of their childiſh 
affection, without the leaſt idea of a more tender attach- 
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As he was a frequent viſitor at the Duke's, he had many 
opportunities to ſee the expanded beauties of her mind and 
perſon, and it was with the deepeſt concern that he ſaw 
the preparations making for her marriage with Lord 
Brumton. It was not in his power to form a reſolution, 
or if he had, to have kept it, to avoid ſeeing her. He 
was always near her, yet he ſeldom ſpoke, and when he 


did, it was on ſome ſubject which might give the charm- 


ing woman an opportunity to expatiate, while he would 
liften with attentive pleaſure to the delightful ſentiments 


that fell from her lips. 


One day Lady Charlotte entering the drawing room 
with the ſtep of à fairy, ſurprized Lord Charles in a pen- 
ſive muſing poſture How now, Charles, faid ſhe, what 
are you thinking of, that you could not hear me come in? 


El was thinking Lady Charlotte, upon a woman whom I 
_ adore, who neither knows the effect of her own charms, 
nor pities the tortures of my heart. What, I ſuppoſe you 
are the very humble ſlave of Angelina! Well, man, do 


not deſpair; I will ſpeak a word or two in your favour. 
Speak it then to your own gentle heart, my angel; it is 
you I am a ſlave to, it is you alone have power to eaſe my 


tortures.—My Lord, faid ſhe, I thought you knew of my 


approaching union with Lord Brumtcn, and ſuppoſed that 
might have prevented my hearing ſuch a declaration; but 


give me leave to tell you, Sir, I think, after a woman has 
once promiſed to give her hand to a man, ſhe injures him 
as highly by liſtening to a declaration of love from ano- 

ther, as ſhe would do by the ſame circumſtance after the 
ceremony is paſt. _ 


She inſtantly left the room, and retired to her chamber 


to give vent to her tears, for though ſhe had diſmiſſed 


Lord Charles ſo abruptly, in her heart the loved him, and 
would have preferred a cottage with him to a palace with 


Brumton. But ſhe knew that nothing could fo highly diſ- 


oblige her father as an avowal of her partiality, and that 
he ſeemed to promiſe himſelf a deal of happineſs to reſult 
from her union with the man he had choſen for her. 


Her chcarful compliance with his deſire had increaſed 


his affection and indulgence, and as ſhe ſaw that his ſe- 
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cond marriage had not brought him any great ſhare of fe- 
licity, ſhe very wiſely though that to increaſe that little 
by her filial duty, was the ſureft method to attain felicity 
herſelf. | 7 

Having therefore given way a few moments to the fecl- 
ings of her heart, ſhe recalled her wavering reſolution, de- 
termined to act right, and left it to Him who knew what 
was beſt, whether ſhe ſhould be happy or no. In the 


mean time Lord Charles, thunderſtruck by her words, 
went home, and fat down to write to his angry Charlotte. 
He wrote, he tore the letter, then wrote again, walked 


ſeveral times haſtily acroſs the room, curſed his ill ſtars that 
had prompted him to make a declaration which had loft 
him the friendſhip of a woman ſo truly deſerving. Ag 
length he wrote the following letter: _ 


Mapan, 


IF it is a crime to love you, I have been guilty ever 
ſince J firſt knew you, but the fault is involuntary, 1 


cannot behold you with indifference, nor can I ſee, with- 


out unutterable anguiſh, you whom my ſoul doats on, on 
the brink of being united to a man who has not one vir- 


tue to render him worthy ſuch a bleſſing. Pardon me, 
dear Lady Charlotte, if 1 fay Lord Brumton is a mean, 


avaricious man, an ungenerous inſenſible wretch ; nor do 


T believe he 1s the man of your own choice; your father 
is entirely ſwayed by his wife—it is the has fixed on Lord 


Brumton, that you might be out of her way, nor obſtruct 


the ambitious views ſhe has formed for ſettling her ſiſter 
Angelina. Why are you to be the ſacrifice to her? Does 
nature enforce your obedience ? Nol— then why, Lady 
Charlotte, why not exert a little of your own prerogative, 


and chooſe for yourſelt? Yet perhaps even then that choice 
would not fall on the unhappy Charles. But if indeed you 
cannot love me—if I muſt ſee you married to the hated 
Brumton, do not refule me the ſatisfaction of ſometimes 


ſeeing and converſing with you: Do not refuſe me your 
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ſmiles, Charlotte. If from your own hand I am informed 
that your approaching nuptials are thought on with plea- 
ſure; if it is voluntary, and in expectation of happineſs that 
you give your hand to Brumton, then will I ceaſe to com- 

lain, for ſo pure is my affection, that if I ſee you happy, 
I ſhall be content, and through life will remain your ſincere 
f iend, | | 5 | | 


 CranLEs LAvToON,” 


Lady Charlotte was greatly moved by this letter, but 
remained unalterable in her reſolution of following the 
dictates of duty, rather than inclination. She therefore 
repulſed the ſoftneſs which ſhe found in her heart, and an- 
ſwered it in the following terms: e 


My Lokp, 


T am indeed greatly offended, both by your behaviour 
and letter. You know I am not at liberty to hear, much 
leſs to be pleaſed, with your paſſionate avowal of love, I 
| ſhall ſoon make it appear paſt all doubt that Lord Brumton 
is the man of my own choice, and in an union with him 
I hope to paſs many, many years of uninterrupted happi- 
neſs. Give me leave to tell you, my Lord, that the part 
of your letter relating to my mother and Angelina, muſt 
be apologized for before it can be forgiven, Her Grace, 
Sir, is the wife of my father; as duch revere her, and had 
ſhe a multitude of faults, I ſhould be the laſt perſon to ſee 
them, or bear to hear her ſpoken of with diſreſpect. But, 
Sir, my father choſe her, loves her, efteems her, and who 
thall dare to intimate that my father would love and eſteem 
a woman who did not act and think in all things rightly.— 
Angelina is an amiable girl, and whenever I fee a ſuitable 
match ofter for her, it thall not be want of fortune that 
prevents her immediate advancement. You aſk for my 
triendſhip—On one condition I grant it; never mention 
your paſſion again; forget, as J ſhall, that theſe letters 
De have 
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have paſſed between us, and ever behave to, and ſpeak of 


my Lord Brumton with reſpect : He has virtues, Layton, 
ſo have you: His are encruſted in ruſticity ; your's over- 

| of ruſtici- 
ty may in time wear off, but the turbulence of paſſion, if 
not timely curbed by reaſon, will corrupt even thy virtues, 


and bring thee acquainted with nothing but vice. Pro- 


— by this hint, Layton, and by ſo doing make a friend 
0 | | 


CHARLOTTE R———, 


In a few weeks after this, Lady Charlotte gave her 
hand to Lord Brumton, and by her ſweetneſs and good- 


nature ſoon planted the virtues that flouriſhed in her own 
breaſt, in his. | 


Layton finding all his hopes now gone, paid his ad- 


dreſſes to Angelina, and the generous Charlotte gave her 
ten thouſand pounds on her wedding day. She lived be- 


loved by all, the bleſſing of her father, and the idol of her 
huſband ; wherever ſhe went peace and ſmiling plenty fol- 


| lowed in her train; ſhe had a lovly band of — 
children, and whatever ſhe undertook was ſure to proſ- 


W = Ys 
And ſhe has often ſaid, that there was no pleaſure on 
this ſide eternity to equal what ſhe felt, when kneeling 


by her father's bed- ſide a few hours before his death. She 
heard him pronounce the following prayer: ER 


« O gracious Father, bleſs with the choiceſt of thy 


bleſſings my dear Charlotte, in proportion to her love and 


duty to me; may her children ſmooth the down-hill of 


her life, as ſhe has done mine.“ 


O! what happineſs, ſaid ſhe, how charming it was 
that my tranſported ſoul could anſwer to this prayer, 


Lady Charlotte was not a woman who thought the 
exerciſing one virtue ſufficient ; ſhe was the friend of the 


diſtreſſed, the redreſſer of the injured ; ſhe aſſiſted the ho- 


neſt induſtrious, ſhe encouraged the returning penitent : 


mm, 7 TY - Indeed, 
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Indeed, I cannot give you a juſt idea of the excellencies of 
her character, except by ſaying, that Lady Charlotte was, 
in every repſect, what the Pocket of D now 

is 


After a long and happy life, a gentle decline without 

pain, freed her from the clog of mortality. I was with her 
a few hours before ſhe died, and heard her addreſs a 
few words to her daughters, which I could wiſh were 
deeply engraven in the hearts of all my fair country- 
women, „ | 


« My dear girls, faid ſhe, I believe my ſpan of life is 
nearly compleated. I may be permitted to ſtay with you 
a few days longer, but that is the utmoſt you may expect. 

am anxious for your happineſs, and believe me, my 
children, the only way for you to attain that ineſtimable 
blefling, is to endeavour as much as poſſible to promote 
the happineſs of others; never turn a deaf ear to the com- 
plaints of the unfortunate, nor ever behave to a fellow- 
creature in a manner, which upon reflection you think 
would be diſagreeable to yourſelf in that ſituation, but 
above all, love, revere, and obey your father; for tho” the 
thought of having relieved indigent merit, or cleared the 
fame of injured innocence, is pleaſing to the mind, it 
is nothing when compared to the bleſſing of a parent. It 
is that, my beloved girls, that is a comforter and cordial to 
my drooping ſpirits, and chears my foul even in the 
gloomy hour of death. 


POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


A 


BAL IL A . 


(FROM THE CARPENTER'S DAUGHTER.) 


I  ONG upon the right had roll'd 


The thunder of the evening gun, 
And the pickets long had form'd, 
Guided by the ſetting ſun. 


Midnight veil'd the filent plain, 


Dimly was the white camp ſeen; 


Whoſe but Fanny's printleſs foot 


Lightly treads the duſky green? 


Near the wakeful quarter guard 
Many a hollow itep reſounds; 


Briſk the ſentry's challenge flies, 


Anſwer'd by the wary rounds. 


Silent as they paſs along, 5 
And their footſteps die away; 


Lo! a ſhadowy form is ſeen, 


Faintly through the twilight grey. FE 
: Aa 2 Henry's 


3 I Id 


Henry's rattling arms are heard, 

For the watch word as he calls— 
« Sentry ! ah, forbear to fire, 

« Or thy comrade” s Fanny falls !” 


cc And is it thou?” fond Henry cries ; 
« Friend advance, devoid of fear, 
« And the counterſign diſcloſe, 
« Breathe it gently in my ear.“ 


« *Tis love !” replied the bluſhing maid, 
4s upon his neck ſhe hung; 
To- morrow when the line is form'd— 
Swelling ſorrow check'd her tongue. 


Every tender tear ſhe ſheds 
_ Fills his manly heart with grief, 
When the corpora!'s voice is heard, 
Turn out, turn out the rehef.”* - 


; Riſing from the ruſtling ſtraw, 
Up the ſturdy ſoldier ſprings, 
: Joying in his idler fate 

” here the drum boy fits and ſings. 


. Prithee, corp 0 at my prayer, 
& Guard my Fanny to the lines; 
ce Vonder, at her father's hut, 
See a watch- light dimly ſhines.” 


ce What is this Old Soaker's girl? 


« I will place you near his poſt. 
. He is ſergeant of the rear. 


She at Henry caſt a glance, 


Mingling ſoft reproach with forrow ; 'B 
Cruel! thus to force me hence 
« And the line to move to-morrow.” 


4 
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I 


Come with me, love, never fear, 


Scarcely 
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Scarcely had the morning grey 
Deck'd the miſty mountain's ſide 

Haſtily along the tront, | 

When we ſaw the general ride, 


Soon the pickets all came in, 
Not a drum was heard to found ; 
But the columns duly form'd, 
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March'd in ſilence from their ground. ; | 


By the turning of a wood, 
From a bold commanding height, 
Soon a ſtrong and ſteady fire 
Open'd fiercely on our right. 


Paſs the word to form the line, 
For the General now diſcerns 
| Squadrons wheeling upon our left; 


« Forward!“ How the battle burns! 


Long and bloody is the fight, 
Ere the foe begins to yield; 

But the gay meridian fun _ 
Sees us maſters of the field. 


»Midſt her Henry's comrades now 
See the trembling Fanny flies 

For her lover's well-known form, 
Darting her enquiring eyes, 


( Where ſhall I my Henry find? 
« Prithee, gentle ſoldier, tell 
« Where—Ah ! fie upon theſe tears! 
&« Where he is—or where he fell!“ 


« T ovely girl, I have not ſeen 
Henry ſince a heavy fire, 
« By unequal numbers pour'd, 


« Made our gallant corps retire.” 


« There 
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c There our Captain too was loſt.” 


Tears bedew'd the ſoldier's eyes ; 


Fanny, heaving one ſad ſigh, 


Breathleſs now before him lies. 


One who mark'd her fading form, 


Sink beneath her fond alarms ; 


| Ruſh'd impetuous to her aid, 


And received her in his arms. 


« Henry here !” the ſoldier cries, 


At the magic of that name; 
The vigour which had almoſt left 
Reviſited her tender frame. 


c Henry,” cries a ſerjeant near, 


« Here thy name in orders lee,” 


& From this moment thou, my lad, 


_« Haſt a right to roll with me.” 


c For thy Captain, who to none 


Doth in worth or valour yield; 


_ « Vaunts aloud they bold return, 
To bear him from the bloody field. 


And here his bounties but begin, 


(c Sg he wills me to declare.“ 


c Oh! be he for thoſe bounties bleſt, 


“Since this and all muſt Fanny ſhare.” 


ODE, 


— — Tc. — — —— — — 
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O D E. 


I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 
© And were moſt precious to me.“ 


SHAKESPEARE, 


B 


\CENES of my youth | ! ye once were dear, 
Tho' ſadly I your charms ſurvey ; z 
I once was wont to linger here, 


From oy dawn to cloſing day. 


Scenes of my youth ! pale ſorrow flings 
A A ſhade veer all your beauties now; 
And robs the moments of their wings, 

That ſcatter'd pleaſure as they flew. 


| While, {till, to W every care, 
Reflection tells me, ſuch things were. 


II. 


NJ was here a tender mother ſtrove 
To keep my happineſs i in view; 

I ſmil'd beneath a parent's love, 
That compaſſion ever knew. 


ſa 
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In whom the virtues all combin'd ; 


On whom I could with faith rely; 
To whom my heart and ſoul were join'd 
By mild Aﬀection's primal tie! 


Who ſmiles in Heav'n, exempt from care, 

Whilſt I remember, ſuch things were 
mn. 

*T was here (where calm and tranquil reſt 

wh xo the peaſant for his toil ) 


That, firſt in blefling, I was bleſt 


With glowing F riend{hip's open ſmile, 


My friend, far diſtant doom'd to roam, 
No braves the fury of the ſeas : 
He fled his peaceful, happy home, 


His little fortune to increaſe. 


While bleeds afreſh the wound of care, 
When remember, ſuch things were! 


IV. 


_*T was here —ev'n in this blooming grove, 
I, fondly gaz'd on Laura's charms, 
Who, bluſhing, own'd a mutual love 

And melted in my youthful arms. 


Tho' hard the ſoul-conflicting ſtrife, 


Yet Fate, the cruel tyrant, bore 


Ear from my ſight, the charm of life, — 
Ihe lovely maid whom I adore. 
T would eaſe my ſoul of all its care, 
Could 1 forget, that ſuch things ware. 


V. 


| Here firſt I ſaw the morn appear 


Of guileleſs Pleaſure's ſhining day ; b 


I met the Dazzling Brightneſs here, 


Here mark'd the ſoft declining ray: : 
JJV —Beheld 
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— Bcheld the ſkies, whoſe ſtreaming light 
' _ Gave ſplender to the parting Sun; 
Now loft in Sarrow's fable night! 
And all their mingled glories gone! 


Till Death, in pity, end my care, 
J muſt remember, ſuch things were. 


INVOCATION TO THE WINDS. 


E vagrant winds, yon clouds that bear, 
1 Through the blue deſert of the air, 
And wanton in the Summer ſky ; 
Ah! fay—if e'er your breezes meet 
A wretch in miſery ſo complete, 
So loſt as J. 


And yet, where' er your pinions wave 

From ſome lamented lover's grave, 
Surviving ſorrows ceaſeleſs riſe; 

Some weeping maid, of Hope beriv'n, 

Sends to inexorable Heav'n 
Aer fruitleſs ſighs. 


Blow where you liſt on this ſad earth, 
Some ſou]-corroding Care has birth, 
And ſounds of grief increaſe the gale ; 
Here languid ſick Deſpondence : there 

The frantic cry of wild Deſpair 
And Anguith pale. 


No. 8. | B b Yet, 
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Yet, were he dead whom I deplore, 

Though never to behold him more 
Muſt dreadful agonies impart; 

I were comparatively bleſt, 

For then, in Death I had poſſeſs'd 
Hilario's heart. 
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The mournful taſk had then been mine, 
Wich trembling hands to dreſs the ſhrine, 
Where Friendſhip bade his aſhes ſleep ; 
There Love, that wiſh'd not to forget, 
With penſive, ſoothing, fond regret, 
Had wak'd, to weep | 


* * 7 
— „ 
* . 


n 
On 


But he Rl * though never more 
Shall my aſſiduous love explore 
What his expreſſive eyes would tell, 
Ah ! never more ſhall I be preſs'd 
In ardent tranſport to his breaſt, 
For gueſſing well! 


N o more my throbbing heart rejoice, 
As when that dear deluding voice 
Bade ev'ry pulſe reſponſive move; 
While each ſeducing ſentence came, 
Io prove how poor were Friends and Fame 
e toLove! _ 


Deſerted now, forgotten, loſt, 
In vain along the rocky coaſt | 
T1 watch the broad unbounded Sea; 
In Noon's bright ray, or evening's beams, 
No promis'd ſignal gaily Rreams, 
Of joy to me 
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ö But go, bean wand' rer, go, 
6 Nor heed the deep and curleſs woe 
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That ſoon ſhall ſtop this lab'ring breath; 
Nor heed that thus away is thrown 
A heart, that bleeds for you alone, 
And bleeds to death 


And you! ye wizds ! if chance ye bear, 
Through the blue deſert of the air, 
To him one laſt reminding ſigh; 
Ah! fay—that heart, ſo truly his, 
Diſdains to taſte of other bliſs, 
But learns —ſince he is loſt—to die! 


„5 EIO v. 


HERE, midſt the ruins of a fallen ſtate, 
The once fam'd Tiber rolls his ſcanty wave, 
Where half a column now derides the great, 
Where half a ſtatue yet records the brave: 


With trembling ſteps an Exile wander'd near, 
In Scottiſh weeds his ſhrivall'd limbs array'd ; 
His furrow'd cheek was crofs'd with many a tear, 


And frequent fighs his wounded foul betray' d. 
| 0 
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O! wretch! he cried, that, like ſome troubl'd ghoſt, 
And doom'd to wander round this world of woe, 
While memory ſpeaks of joy for ever loſt, 
Of peace, of comfort, thou haſt ceas d to know 


Theſe are the ſcenes, with fancied charms endow'd, 
Where happier Britons, caſting pearls away, 

The fools of found, of empty trifles proud, 

Far from the land of bliſs and freedom ſtray, 


Would that, for yonder dome, theſe eyes could ſee, 
The wither'd oak, that crowns my native hill, 
Theſe urns let ruin waſte, but give to me 

The tuft that tremiblcs o'er its lonely rill. 


O, ſacred haunts ! and is the hillock green, 
That ſaw our infant ſports beguile the day? 
Still are our ſeats of fairy taſhion ſeen ? 
Or is my little throne of moſs away? 


Had but Ambition, in this tortur'd breaſt, 
Neꝰer ſought to rule beyond the humble plain, 
Where mild Dependence holds the vaſſal bleſt, 
Where Faith and Friendſhip fix the chieftain's reign, 


Thus had I liv'd the life my fathers led, 
Their name, their family, had not ceas'd to be, 
And thou, Monimia ! on thy earthy bed? 
My name, my family, what were theſe to thee. 


Three little moons had ſeen our growing love, 

- Since firſt Monimia join'd her hand to mine, 
Three little moons had ſeen us bleſt above, 

All that enthuſiaſt hope could e' er divine. 


A 
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Urg'd by the brave, by fancy'd glory warm'd, 

In treaſon honeſt, it *twas treaſon here, 

For rights ſuppos'd, my native band I arm'd, | 
And joined the ſtandard Charles had dar'd to rear. 


Fated 
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Fated we fought, my gallant vaſfals fell, 
But ſaved their maſter in the bloody ſtrife; 
Their coward maſter, who could live to tell, 
He ſaw them fall, yet tamely ſuffer'd life. 


Let me not think—but, ah! the thought will riſe, 
Still in my whirling brain its horrors dwell, 
When pale and trembling, with uplifted eyes, 


 Monimia faintly breath'd—a laſt farewell. 


« They come, ſhe ſaid, fly, fly theſe ruthleſs foes, 
„ And fave a life in which Monimia lives; 
« Believe me, Henry, light are all her woes, 


Except what, Henry's dreaded purpoſe gives. 


„ And wouldft thou die, and leave me thus forlorn, 
And blaſt a life the moſt inhuman ſpare ? 
« Oh! live in pity to the babe unborn, 
« That ſtirs within me to aſſiſt my prayer!“ 


What could I do? contending paſſions ſtrove, 
And preſs'd my boſom with alternate weight, 

Unyielding honour, ſoft perſuaſive love= _ 
I fled andleft her—left her to her fate ! 


Faſt came the ruſhan band; no melting charm, 
That e' er to ſuffering beauty nature gave, 

The ruthleſs rage of party can diſarm;  _ 
Thy tears Monimia, wanted power to fave. 


She, and the remnant of her weeping train, 
Whoſe faithful love ſtill link'd them to her fide, 
Torn from their dwelling, trode the deſert plain, 

No but to ſhelter, and no hand to guide. 

Thick drave its ſnow before the wintry wind, : 

And midnight darknefs wrapp'd the heath they paſt, 

Save one fad gleam, that, blazing far behind, : 

Ihe ancient manſion of my father's caſt. 


Calmly 
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Calmly ſhe ſaw the ſmould'ring ruins glare; 


« *Tis paſt, all-righteous God! *tis paſt, ſhe cry'd ! 


« But for my _ hear my lateft prayer !” 


Big was her burſting heart—ſhe groan'd, and died! 


Still, in my dreams, I ſee her form confeſs'd, 


Sailing, in robes of light, the troubled ſky! 


And ſoon, ſhe whiſpers, ſhall my Henry reſt— 
And dimly ſmiling, points my place to die! 


J hear that voice—l ſee that pale hand wave; 
I come once more to view my native ſhore ; 
Stretch'd on Monimia's long- neglected grave, 
| To claſp the ſod, and feel my woes no more. 


ao 


f HEN Mary's eyes look ſoft and ſweet, 
| My boſom feels both joy and pain, 
Our eyes we turn when e'er they meet, 

And ftrait, in ſpite, they meet again. 
But when ſhe ſteals a look aſkance, ; 

I ſee her eye with kindneſs glo-w; 

You'd give the world for ſuch a glance, 
But which you'll never, never know. 


When in her eyes gay thoughts appear, 
Mine ſhare with her's in all their joys; 
And when bedew'd with Pity's tear, 
My looks in kindneſs aſk the cauſe. 
But when their langour ſpeaks too much, 
And looks deſponding, weak, and low, 
The pangs, Lorenzo, then is ſuch, 
I hope you'll never, never known. 


But 
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Within my eye her image dwells, 
And ſoftly whiſpers to my heart, 
What modeſty in ſilence tells, 
The love her tongue dares not impart. 
For looks ſo kind for ſuch diſcourſe, 
Believe I'd all your wealth forego, 
E'en you'd, Lorenzo, feel their force, 
And pant for bliſs you'll never know. 


 HAPPINES 8. 


4 THOT our firſt and chiefeſt care, 
N The object of each wiſh and prayer, 


The end we all purſue; 
How ſhall I trace thy ſecret road? 
Where find thy ever bleſt abode? 
©. -. Reveal's, alas . to few. 
Art thou (O tell me) to be found 
Amidſt gay Pleaſure's giddy round, 
That mirth and joy entwine? 
Or doſt thou place the bliſsful ſeat 
In Solitude's belov'd retreat? 
Il̃bou plant of ſeed Divine: 
Shall giddy Youth, or ſilver Age, 
Thy envy'd Protheus Form engage; 
Or lubtle Science pleaſe? 
Or doſt thou ſhun the learned ftores 
Enraptur'd Knowledge {till explores, 
. For Indolence and Eaſe? 
Or doſt thou rather fill thy throne 
In the contented mind alone? 
Which Truth and Humour guide. 
1 ſee thee in thy beauties dreſt, 
In Virtue's lovely form confeſt, 
| Aſſociate by thy ſide. 
Then let me reſt and here reveal 
Th' unerring dictate which I feel, 
And each alike may find; _ 
That Happineſs to all is known, 
Who ſeek with humble heart the boon, 
To no one ſpot confin'd. 
3 
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REVIEW OF NOVELS. 


Trwvuen OF Consraxcy, 2 vols, Walter. 


VERY poor, inſipid, trifling production, 1 
deſign or moral. The language incorrect, and in 
many places inelegant. | 


TaALEs of IMAGINATION, 2 vals, IWalter. 


THESE fix tales are well conceived, and as well exe- | 


cuted. They are equally inſtructive and amuſing. We 


were particularly Hs with the ſtory of the Swiſs mi- 


fer. 


DELINEATIONS OF THE HEART, 3 vols. 


TT is the delineations of a very vile heart, and for the 
honour of human nature, ſhould not have been expoſed 
to the eye of the public. The author promiſed that he 
would attempt to follow the ſteps of the facetious Field- 

ing; but in our opinion he ſeems rather to have had the 

Zeluco of Dr. Moore in his eye though we cannot diſ- 
cover that he has the ſmalleſt tract of the ſpirit and genius 
which npiced the pens of either of thoſe agreeable writers. 
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THE 
W129 TOKkY 
or 
GCEDRKOR AND CHARLOTTE. 


(FROM FITZROY.) 


EORGE FITZROY was, at an early age, depriv- 


ed of the friend and guardian of his youth, and left 
to the care of an uncle, who, though poſſeſſed of property 
ſufficient to ſhine in life with credit and reſpect, poſſeſſed 


thoſe avaricious principles which add enormity to their 
crime For, inſtead of exerting himſelf in protecting his 
brother's widow and children, he no ſooner obtained poſ- 


ſeflion of the effects, than he declared their circumſtances 


embarraſſed, and the property ſo involved, that the ſmall 
annual income he allowed for the ſupport of the widow and 
children was the reſult of his dont, not the diſcharge of 


his truſt. 


At fourteen years George was entered in Trinity College: 
The volatility of his mind found little pleaſure in the ab- 
ſtruſe ſciences, but the claſſics he cultivated with all the 


attention which their beauty demanded, and his proficien- 
Cy Was as his application. 


He had made repeated applications to his uncle for ſome 


ſtatement of his affairs. At firſt he was anſwered by 


promiſes, then rather more peeviſhly by complaints of 
No. 5 g CE want 
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want of time, or health, till at laſt the old gentleman told 
him he was very troublefome—that in his own time he 


would ſettle with him, and, in the intrim, that he had no 


buſineſs at his houſe. 

Irritated at ſuch conduct, as much as wearied with ex- 
cuſes, he one morning croſſed the fields to Fitzroy caſtle, 
and abruptly entering the parlour where his uncle lat, in 
terms rather leis ſubmiſſive than ordinary, he deſired to 
know explicitly when he was to expect an account. Mr. 
Fitzroy's reply was not more conciliating than th- - queſ- 
tion, and in the courſe of an altercation, that gemleman 
declared that his brother might very well have expected 
the future diſtreſs of his family, as the certain confequence 
of his marrying a woman without a groat. George re- 
plied, “ Sir, if my father had never had any connections 
but thoſe of his own making, whatever might have been 
the caſe with reſpect to poverty, his children would have 
had much lets reaſon to complain of diſhoneſty. As for 


my own part, I regret leſs my having a mother without a 


fortune, than an uncle without a character.” 


Rage for a moment deprived the uncle of the power of 


Tpeech—his temper, never the moſt paihve, kindled at the 
od. and, with a cane which lay near him, he darted a fu- 
rious blow at his nephew's head. George received it 


partly on his arm, and no leſs irritated than his uncle, he 


darted the other -hand to his face ; where, (cizing the molt 


prominent feature in it, he conducted him by it to an arm 
Chair, in which he puſhed him down, bidding him fit wee 


tall he became a little cooler. 
Mrs. Fitzroy, when ſhe received this 6 Was 
much leis chagrined than might have been expected. She 


judged this meaſure of her brother-in-law, to be intended 
(as it really was) only to force George Fitzroy from the 
country, that his importunity might no longer plague, nor 


his preſence excite difagreeable 1deas 1 in the breatt of his 
uncle. 
It aided a favourite 8 of her's, which was to ſend 


George to Englaud, to the Temple, in order to qualify him 


for admiſſion 10 the Iriſh Bar; in which profeſſion ſhe pro- 
miſed herſelf every thing from tne brilliancy of his talents, 
It was a Rudy: he did not t ſeem much to approve of, and had 
| therefore 
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therefore (tho' he had aſſented to his mother's with) never 


been very active in his preparation for going. Mrs. Fitz- 
roy thought this incident would co-operate with her wiſhes, 
and haſten him on his journey : She therefore recommend- 
ed it to him to ſtep into the {tage the next morning, giv- 
ing him five guineas, which was all the money ſhe had, 
and promiſing to remit more by the very firſt opportunity, 
She added her blefing—exhorted him to frugality, and di- 
ligence in his ſtudies, and placed him in the ſtage in which 
he was ſafely carried to Dublin. 1 

But a charm, more powerful than either friends or fel- 


lowſhip, gave a reliſh to his preſent ſituation. He had, 
when he left Dublin before, left there a young lady, who 


though he had only met with her caſually at two or three 


different routs, where ſcarcely any one of the company 
know who another is, had left an indelible impreſſion on 


his mind. Her beauty had caught his eye, her voice faſ- 
Cinated his ear, and the few words he had heard her utter, 
impreſſed his already ſmitten heart with an idea of accom- 
pliſhments, which to witneſs in their full extent he muſt 
have been intimately acquainted with her. From that hour 


ſhe had never been abſent from his mind. The warmth of 
youth caught with avidity the hope of again ſeeing her 
and his preſent viſit to Dublin gave every moment freſh 


energy to the deluſion. Day after day paſſed on; and 


from the changes that three years had made in the fituation 
and reſidence of his acquaintance, he was unſucceſsful in 
his endeavours to meet her. But every night, however 


diſtant his way might be, he paſſed the houſe in which ſhe 
had lived, as a pilgrim would have viſited the ſhrine of a 
faint, with a ſecret aſpiration to the jewel it had once con- 
tained, . | 5 ED 

At laſt he heard that this lady, whoſe name was Char- 
lotte Beauclerk, and whoſe father was a man of immenſe 


fortune had been privately married to an officer of the 


name of Winſlow. That this marriage had been kept ſe- 


cret from her father till Major Winſlow failed for the Eaſt 
Indies, when he wrote to Mr Beauclerk, informing him 
of the match, and deſiring that his daughter might take the 


name of Winſlow ; that the old gentleman was very much 
diſpleaſed with her—had quitted the kingdom with her, 
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and gone to Spa, which place he had left ſome time ſince, 
and was then on a tour that would be concluded in Eng- 
land, where it was ſuppoſed he intended finally to ſettle. 
Miſs Beauclerk was of that captivating order of females 
that wound the heart, before the underſtanding is aware of 
the blow, and ſubdue the underſtanding while the heart 
ſubmits patiently to the chain. Her fine blue eyes con- 
veyed that ſweetneſs of ſenſibility—the ſoft, yet clear tone 
of her voice, announced that harmony of temper—the art- 


leis diſpoſition of her hair that ſhaded one of the fineſt fore - 


heads in the world, gave an emblem of that internal in- 
nocence—when ſhe ipoke, the retiring modeſty of her 


manners proved that excellence of underſtanding, that the 


man who did not admire her muſt have been ſenſeleſs. 


Admirers ſhe accordingly had in plenty. But one 


ſeemed, from the peculiar circumſtances in his tavour, to 


ſand the beſt chance for ſucceſs. 'T his was a Baronet, 


Sir Edward Foreſt. His eſtate joined the principal eſtate 
of Mr. Beauclerk ; and from its being very extenſive, tho' 


of no very great value, as the lands were moſtly let on 
long leaſes and very low rents ; and the Baronet's being 


of a very old and noted family in the county, his friend- 


ſhip was deemed of the firſt conſequence to any man that 


| hoped to repreſent that county in Parliament. Sir Ed- 


ward himſelf, attached to country diverſions, and conſcious 
of the imprudence which he muſt have been guilty of in 


offering himſelf a candidate, had never ſolicited that ho- 


nourable expence. But Mr. Beauclerk, whoſe avarice 
pielded to nothing but his ambition, had twice ſought it 
in vain. He caught with avidity at the propoſed frienl- 


ſhip of Sir Edward, and entertained the ſtrongeſt hopes, 


that by a junction of intereſt, and his intended ſon-in-law's 


being enabled by his daughter's fortune to offer himſelf, 


one, if not both, might be elected; the two members for 
the county having been a little ſhaken in their popularity. 
Mr. Beauclerk's fancy grew more and more heated at 
every interview with the Baronet, His fancy ran on no- 


thing but mobs, open houſes, being carried in a chair, di- 
viſions, ſolicitations from great men, panegyric in newſpa- 
pers, of one fide of the queſtion, and abuſe from thoſe of 
the other—addreſſes from grand juries and county meet- 
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ings, &. So ftrong a hold had this idea taken of 
him, that it began to diſplay its effeds in a manner very 
unuſual to him. His houſe grew every day more and 
more acceſſible : His butler found his way more frequent- 


ly to the cellar: His tenants were fometimes honoured 


with viſits ; their grievances enquired into; and ſome- 
times relieved; 1 his preparations in general carried on 
with a vigour which he had never before poſſeſſed; becauſe 
with a proſpect of ſucceſs which had never before been 
his. 

Sir Edward became of courſe a conſtant and very wel- 
come gueſt at his houſe. His opportunities of fitting 


' with Miſs Beauclerk were numerous; but he could never 


avail himſelf of them to make the impreſſion he wiſhed on 


| the heart of the lady. He was very little calculated to 


impreſs the heart of any lady. He was the plain country 
gentleman, whoſe ideas were occupied only by the objects 
that ſurrounded him. He diſcourſed rationally enough on 


huſbandry, on horſes ; and, over an additional bottle, | could 


give a genealogical hiſtory of every family that lived with- 
in twenty miles of him. 


His perſon bore not more recommendations than his 
converſation. He was near fix feet high—uncommonly 
corpulent, red faced, and the whitening hue of his hair, 


which was combed down at the front and fides, and tied 


in a thin queue behind, indicated him to have paſſed fifty. 
He was that kind of man who, as à country gentleman, 
was reſpectable—as a lover by no means eligible. He 
liked Charlotte very- much—he liked her father's eſtate 
more; nor could he conceive how any young woman 


could have a well-founded objection to a man of good fa- 


mily and eaſy temper, with a very pleaſantly Hituated 
country ſeat, and who could give her the handſomeſt fet 
of horſes in the kingdom. He was therefore inceſ- 
fant in his importunities to the daughter, and gave con- 
ſtant hints to the father how far it was in his power to 


inſure his election. 


The enlarging the ſphere of Mr. Beauclerk's s hoſpitality 


had drawn once or twice to his houſe, in a very acci- 


dental manner, the Major Winſlow we have before-men- 


tioned, who, in a manner altogether as accidental, was 
| 3 | rambling 
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rambling in that part of the country. The Major was a 
| handſome young man, elegantly accompliſhed, and moit 
romanticly diſpoſed. He had procured the rank of majori- 
ty in a new raiſec regiment, with an enthutiaſtic hope of 


advancement, which was very much diſappointed on the 


reduction of the corps, He had then collected the ſhatter- 
ed remains of his fortune, and by the intereſt of his friends 
got an appointment to India in a civil department. Pre- 


vious to the failing of the Company's ſhips, he amuſed. 
himſelf in viewing the natural curioſities of Ireland, and 


in purſuit of his project was then in that country. 

But having once come thither, and caſually ſtumbled on 
Mr. Beauclerk's acquaintance, he felt himſelf too much 
caught with the beauty of Charlotte to hurry his depar- 
ture. He availed himſelf of every opportunity of ſeeing 


ber: He haunted her rides—He ſauntered about the vil- 


lage where charitable viſits very often engaged her. In 
ſhort he took all thoſe methods of ſccing her that preſent 
themſelves to a reſpectful, yet an ardent lover, who earn- 
eſtly ſeeks the ſociety of his miſtreſs, yet cannot court it 
in a manner that OL be deemed indelicate or intru- 
five. © - 

His attentions did not wholly loſe their weight with 
 Charlotte—ſhe was awake to his merit. She perceived 
his ſenſibility, and drew compariſons between him and Sir 
Edward, by no means to the advantage of the latter. Not 


that the could be ſaid to love him—the eſteemed him per- 
fectly while he on his part felt for her that pure glow of 


aftection, that energy of friendſhip and elevation of ſenti- 
ment, that he would not have dared to folicit her band, 


zs conſcious his circumſtances gave him no title to it: yet 
cCould not have borne to fee it given to another, as ſan- 
guine in his hope that he might one day be wealthy 5 


enough to obtain it. | 

Things were in this A when Mr. Beauclerk and 
Sir Edward fitting one morning at breakfaſt, and Charlotte 
not yet come down, the newſpaper arrived. The firſt 


paragraph that caught the Baronet's attention was the fol- | 


lowing :—Died ſuddenly on Wedneſday laſt at his houſe in 
town, George Courtly, Eſq; one of the repreſentatives in 
parliament for the county of -» Mr. Beauclerk was 


electrified 
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eleArified at the ſound—an unexpected 3 an anti- 


cipated harveſt for his labours—He caugh* Sir Edward 


| haſtily by the hand, “ Now is our time, my dear fellow.“ 


« By the Jord, Harry, ſo it is. 


« J am ſorry it has fallen out quite ſo ſuddenly. I wiſh 


I could have finiſned my canvals ; b. e we muſt only be 
the more alert. Damn it, Sir Edward, if you had but 
gone about wit me before that fit of the cout, I ſhould 


have gone thro? the whole country; but I hope now 


you'll make up for all. Lord Squander came down yeſter- 
day.—Y ou muſt go to him immediately.” 
« He'll never tupport you - he looks for a place.” 
Why, there's the living—it's worth a clear eight 
hundred—bis ſon {hall have it—it may pave the way to 
a biſhopric—ſomething to reſign, you know. Or if he 


don't like giving it to his ſon, what the devil is to binder 


his cutting off his hair and taking it to himſelf. Zounds! 


if I wc:e as poor as he, I'd cut off my cars for halt the 


money do go and offer it to him.“ 

« Why, looke ye, Beauclerk, this is a fort of bulinelfs I 
don't like. Every man knows my connections in this 
country; but I hate running about, teazing people for 


their intereſt. If it was for "myſelf, why very well ; but 


when a man ſays, Why the devil, Foreſt, ſhould you be 


ſo anxious about it? How can I anſwer him? There's 
that iced froth, my Lord Squander, he'd as lieve ſee Old 
Nick as me, becauſe I don't play at Faro; I can't under- 


ſtand him; his converſation runs on nothing but club- 
houſes 5 foreign grandees ; and then he treats 'em ſo 


-familiarly, calling them only by their titles, ſwearing that 
Jacky Jacket rides nine ounces lighter than Leaden-head. 
1 forget that one is the lon of a Duke, and the other a Peer 


of the realm.” 
« Zounds, man, you mult humour their abſurdities.— 


Don't | make the intereſt your own? Let me once get in, 


and it is impoſſible but you mult be the other member 


then with two voices, and both knights of the ſhire, 11 be 


bound to have a pecrage for myſelf, with reverſion to you 


and my daughter's chileren——Aye, that I will before the 


ſeven years are out.” 


„ Fcod, 
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« Ecod, if things go on as they do, I ſee no chance of 
having either daughter or peerage.” 


Leave that to me, give me your ſupport, and I this 


very day will talk in ſuch a manner to Charlotte, that I 
will put the matter out of doubt.“ 


Give me your hand, I'm ſatisfied. Tl ſet off direct- 


| ly.” 

« You need not ſay any thing about the mortgage 
Yes, tell him at any rate I have too much reſpect for him 
to forecloſe, whether he aſſiſts me or no. Ves, yes, that 


will look more liberal; but by all that's revengeful, I'll. 


file my bill next term if he does not.” 


They parted, and Mr. Beauclerk immediately flew to 
his daughter's dreſſing- room He found her there, and 


repeated his injunctions for her early compliance with his 


friend's withes. He told her he expected from her a de- 


finitive anſver, which was either to declare ſhe would be 
Sir Edward's wife, or would ceaſe to be his daughter. 
She requeſted time to conſider of the propoſal, which, 


with ſome difficulty, Mr. Beauclerk acceded to; and then 


ſet out on his canvaſs. As for Charlotte, ſhe fat i in that 
_ diſtraQtion of mind, which can only be conceived by thoſe 
that have rightly conſidered the important duties of the 


marriage ſtate, and ſeen themſelves on the verge of being 


bound do the execution of them, to a perſon who has ever 
rather been the object of diſguſt than deſire. 

In this ſtate ſhe continued till the was rouſed from her 
reveric by a ſervant announcing Major Winſlow ; and be- 
fore ſhe could well determine whether to ſee him or not, 


he was in the room. He ſtarted at the change in her 


looks, and after telling her he was come to take leave, as 
he was obliged to ſail immediately, added with a look of 
ineffable tender anxiety Yes, Miſs Beauclerk, I am 


to leave you, perhaps, for ever—l own my wilhes my 


hopes flattered me, that I ſhould leave you happy; but if I 


can read your countenance, I fear, however different the 


cauſe, your mind is at. this moment little leſs agitated than 
my own. 
Indeed, Sir, my . is hs from being tranquil. 5 


«(hl that I could diveſt myſelf of my ſex, only to 
aſpire to your RG and aſk a tcllowſhip 1 in your con- 
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cern: But, good God, what am! ſaying ! And yet, be- 
licve me, and let the ſeparation that mult take place, be the 
ſanction of diſintereſtedneſs, that you could lodge a ſecret 
in a boſom that feels more ſenfibly for you, or beats with 
ſo much earneſtneſs to do you ſervice.” 

The ſoftneſs of Charlotte's temper was overpowered, 
and ſhe burſt into a Rood of tears. 

What could ſhe do? ſhe had no female tien 6 re- 
iterated expreſſions of regard, the tender ſympathy and vi- 
lible concern of Winſlow, ſearched her aMiction to its 


ſource : they drew from her in disjointed words, broken 
expreſſions, and ſentences half- ſuppreſſed, what the eagle- 


ſighted paſfion of Winflow, loon interpreted into her real 
ſituation. 


- We have before obſerved, that his diſpoſition was ro- 


mantic to an extreme, and never had the ſpirit of chivalry 


ſo fair a keld—1t blazed forth in full luſtre. He threw 


himſelf at her feet, declared his paſſion, told her the ob- 
ſtacles that had prevented his hitherto diſcloling it; and 
oftered a ſcheme truly worthy of his own heated imagina- 
tion. Which was, that ſhe ſhould pretend having been 


privately married to him—that his leaving the kingdom 


would forward the deception ; that ſhould he return, in 
circumſtances worthy to be laid at her feet, he would 


offer them to her acceptance; and if her perſecution ſhould 


ceaſe in the interim, he would ſet her perfectly at liberty to 
diſpoſe of her hand, wherever her heart might have been 
engaged, ſtill hoping, that that liberty might never be 


called into action. If it ſhould, he would readily confeis 


the ſtratagem, and yield her to her inclinations ; however 


his might ſuffer by his doing ſo. But let me not ſpeak in 

this manner, ſaid he. Let me rather anticipate the grcat- 
eſt poſſible happineſs, ſpringing from the moſt ardent love, 
the moit perfect conltancy, and livelieſt friendſhip. 


Did the love Winflow ? No—the eſteemed him: the 
now reſpected him more than ever. She ſaw his worth; 
ſhe hoped one day to be able to reward it. Sir Edward 


ruſhed acroſs her mind with redoubled horrors ; and ſhe 5 
made Winſlow bleſt, by aſſenting to her part in the inno- 


cent deception. 
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'T ranſported at his good fortune, Winflow took leave 
in the moſt paſſionate manner. He mounted his horſe, 
and wholly cccupicd with thoughts of his beloved Char- 
lotte, he ſometimes rather flew than rode; - ſometimes drew 
in the reins, to meditate more integſely on her charms.— 

At his return home, he wrote a letter, in which he avail- 
ed himſelf with ecſtacy of thoſe endearing terms, which 
wedded love conſecrates. He aliuded to their former mar- 
riage, and had a certificate of it in his poſſæſſion; but charge 
ed her to keep it ſecret till his departure for India, and then 
with an heart divided between ec! ſtacy and a; Sony, ſet out 
for the capital on his route. He remained there but a 
few hours and failed for Er gland; when po! King directly 
for London, he found he had no time to loſe. He accord- 
ingly embarked, and in three months ar rived at that land 
from whence his fate decreed he never ſhould return. 

To return to our heroine. At her father's return, 
which was not till two days after Winſlow's departurc, 
the, on being preſſed for her determination, made the pre- 
concerted dilſcove ry of her marriage. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the rage and indignation of Mr. Beauclerk. He 
would have diſmiſſed her from his houſe, had it not been 
for the interference of Sir Edward, who, though not a 
little vexed himſelf, was rather of a more moderate temper. 
He even pave his friend room to ſuppoſe, his aſſiduity 
ſhould not be diminiſhed ; and Mr. Beauclerk, in the heat 
of purſuing his favourite object, beſtowed leſs attention 
than he would have done on his domeſtic misfortune. — 
When lo, in the ſame newſpaper, appeared the tollowing 
Paragraph: —“ Ve are happy to contradict the aſſertion in 
our paper of laſt Saturday, that contained the death of 
George Courtly, Xie: —that gentleman having been only 
ſeized with an apoplectic fit, which yielded immediately to 
the proper applications; ; and he is now ſo perfectly reco- 


vered, that his phyſicians have no doubt of his being able 
to attend his duty in the enſuing parliament.” 


This checked the plan of operation of the two gentle- 


men for a few years longer, and threw rather an air of ri- 
dlicule on their conduct. Mr. Beauclerk had now leiſure 
70 reflect on his daughte r's imprudence; and foured by the 


addition 
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additional circumſtance of his diſappointment, his temper 
grevr intolerable. The agitation of his mind brought on 
freſh fits of the gout, and Charlotte, with the attributes 


of an angel, ſeemed deſtined to the miſeries of the fiends. 


In this Rite had ſhe paſſed two years, co: mmencing 


ſhortly after George Fitzroy bad firit ſeen her. She re- 
ceived different letters from Winſlow, all filled with the 


warmeſt terms of re: ward, and expreſſing the ſtrongeſt 
hopes of amatlins a fortune in India; when, after a longe r 
interval than uſual, a gentleman called at her father's 

town-houſe where the family happened then to reſide, and 


elt his name, with the addition of “ from India.” At his 


- nt vilit he was ſhewn up to Charlotte. He brought 
her the melancholy tidings of Winſlow's death; of which 


he had been a witneſs. He brought her alſo an atteſted co- 


Py of his will; in which this gentleman himſelf, a Mr. 


Finchley, was named ſole CXECUtor ; and the whole pro- 
perty bequeathed to his dearly beloved wi tie, Charlotte 


Winſlow, otherwiſe Beauclerk, He delivered to her a 


letter which Winſlow had began to write in his laſt illneſe, 
but which he had not ſtrength to finiſh, He took an uf- 
fectionate leave, lamented that he could not leave her in- 
dependent of her father, and requeſted her acceptance of 
the trifle which it was in his power to bequeath. Adding 
his advice, that ſhould the irkſomeneſs of her ſituation {till 
continue, the ſhould, if poſſible, conceal his death from her 


father. 


She wept moſt heartily over this laſt token of his regard. 
She now felt herſelf without a friead ; for to her father ſhe 
dared not look up. Mr. Finchley ſtrongly preſſæd her to 


follow Winſlow's advice in concealing his death, Indeed 


the had a very good opportunity of doing fo. Mr. Beau- 
clerk's eves being dim, ſhe always read his newſpapers to 
him, and could eally ſuppreſs the account of & Ar. Win- 

flow's death, ſhould it ſind its way into them. So ſtrong 
was his deteſtation of his ſuppoſed ſon-in-law, that he ne- 
ver mentioned his name even bo Charloitez and never 
could endure to hear it in- mtioned to him. His acquaint- 


ence, all informed of nie t: iments, n-ver let 1t eſcape their 
lips in his preſ<.1ce, And tz only man tobe impoſed on 


was Sir Edward. ES: 
| CESS Charlotte 
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Charlotte, after the firſt emotion of her grief had ſub 
ſided, determined to accord to what had been the wiſh of 
her departed friend; and Finchley joining in her opinion, 
(for which indeed he had very ſtrong private reafons) he 
promiſed to aſſiſt her to the utmol! of his power. Win- 
Now was but little known in Ireland. Finchley promiſed 
to deny his death, if queſtioned, and having given her 
eight hundred pounds,as the amount of his triend's effects; 

he took her receipt in full, adviſing her to repreſent that 
ſum as a preſent from her huſband, which would completely 
contradict the report of his death, ſhould ſuch report be- 
come public. She agreed, and he took his leave. 

In a few days, when ſhe could a little compoſe herſelf, 
ſhe ventured to mention to her father the recei pt of a let- 
ter and preſent from Mr. Winflow. Perhaps the latter a 
little relaxed the FO of his temper and he condeſcend- 
ed to aſk how he was. 

- The is en. 
Beauclerk's curioſity led him no becher 
His complaints every day gaining ground, he was adviſed 

by his phyſicians to go to Spa. He accordingly took his 
daughter with him. He found conſiderable benefit, and 
returned to England, when, thinking the air agreed better 
With him than that of Ireland, he determined to reſide, at 
5 _ for ſome time. 

Mr. Beauclerk's illneſs increaſing, one night his bel! 
was heard to ring violently. As ſoon as a ſervant could 
get to his room, he was ſo ill, that it was with difficulty a 
_ few ſpoontuls of warm wine only could be forced down his 
tarozt, Ihe gout had got poſſeſſion of his head and ſtomach 
and before morning he was numbered with his fathers, 

He had, on hearing the news of Mr. Winſlow's death, burnt 
the will he had made when he firſt heard of his daughter” 5 
marriage; but he wanted reſolution to make a ſe-ond ; 
and by his dying inteſtate, his whole eſtate, real and per- 
ſonal, (his real being entail general) devolved on his 
daughter, who had for fome months been of age. 

Ilie utual allowance of time for domeſtic ITE IO be- 
ing elapſed, and tranquillity in ſome degree reſtored, ſhe 
felt herſelf deepiy implicated in a regard for a man, whom 


Prudence, and a fear of the world's cenſure, warned her to 
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avoid. Fhe regretted her father's death ſhe felt herſelf 


forced to look only to her own mind for the rule of her 
conduct; and ſhe dreaded leſt even that guide might de- 
 ceive her. Her ſpirits forſook her—her ſicep was diſturb- 
ed; and her phyſician ordered her early exercile in her 
carriage. 

Fi itzroy had roſe early, dreſſed himſelf, 420 the morning 
being extremely fine, took a ſolitary walk, to debate the 
queſtion i in his mind. The face of Nature was trimmed 
up into one of her molt bewitching ſmiles ; and the en- 
livening appearance of the early ſummer threw a correſ- 
ponding gaiety over the gloom of his reflections. He per- 
ceived not how he wandered, and was returning from hay 
ing advanced a good way in Hyde-Park; when he 4 
the hring of ſome troops, and preſently ſaw a cariage, tne. 
horſes under which appeared fo unruly, as to threaten in- 
ſtant danger to the paſſengers. He ran forward to afliſt 
them. Phe fire was in diviſions from flanks to the cen- 
ter; ſo that ſcarcely a minute intervened between the 
ſhots ; and the fright of the horſes Was eee in pro- 
portion. 

On his nearer approach, he ſaw Charlotte ſcreaming 
from the window. The footman had deſcended from be- 
| hind; but not having been uſcd to horſes, ſtood a few 
yards off in a conſternation, that deprived him of motion. 
Fitzroy inſtantly ran to their heads, and by his afliftance 
the coachman was enabled to reduce them to obedience. 
The footman now advanced, and Fitzroy going up to the 
carriage to pay his compliments, diſcovered that the ob- 
ject of them had fainted. He ran for ſome water, which 
he brought i in his hat. No aſſiſtance was near; for every 
one in the park was looking at the troops that had a field 
day. He was ſo fortune as to recover her. The firing 
began again. He was again ſummoned to the heres, and 
in this double employment, ſometimes running to the car- 
riage, at others leading the horſes, they arrived at Piccadil- 
ly gate. The danger was now over, when he would have 

taken leave, but Mrs. Winſlow obſerved the intenſe heat 
into which his exertions had thrown him, ipſiſted on his 
accompanying her home, Nirs. Winſlow was warm in her 
expreſſions of gratitude, George warmer in his terms of 
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felicitation, She declared that he muſt have riſqued his 
life. | | | 
My life, Madam, ſaid he! Had I done fo, I had done 
nothing. My life is of no value to me, but as it is devot- 
ed to you. Life and ſoul are all ! "VEE: to offer they are 


vour's. Without expectation, without hope, I lay them 


at your feet, where I would freely empty my heart to its 
laſt drop, to protect you; could that drop but be ſenſible 
that you approved the ſacrifice. 
« For Heaven's fake, Mr. Fi itzroy, no more of this!? 
“ Yes, I muſt continue. This is the critical moment 
of my life: Such another may never arrive. I have gone 
too far to recede; for I fear you will baniſh me for ever, 


Then let me uſe this moment in avowing that I feel for 


you, all that the moſt powerful attractions can create in 
the warmeſt heart. I have diſturbed you--IF I have, tell 
me ſo; but do not, do not, as you hope for pity, tell me 


that I may not hope for pardon.” 


I confeſs I am very much agitated. Tis a ſubject 
not proper to be urged. I could wiſh I were alone.” 
L obey you, Madam. But tell me, I pray you do, do 


we meet again as friends? 
« Certainly, no one has a juſter * of your merit. — 


But though I own I am honoured by your my opinion, 1 


wiſh this converſation never to be revived. 
«May I dare to be explicit? Will you 
« You ſhall judge of my reſpect for you, por a I tell 

you I will. I will not wrong my own penetration, nor 

your honeſty ſo much, as not to believe you feel what you 


_ expreſs ; nay more, 25 not to believe you are ſuch a perſon 


as ſhould give weight to a declaration of this kind; but Lam 
peculiarly | circumitanced ; my mind is divided; my eſteem 
for you, be aſſured, nothing can effect; my g gratitude is as 
immutable; farther, I requeſt, J may not be preſſed. 5 | 

« Then you give me hopes.“ 

« On a fubje&t of ſuch importance, I have much to 
combat: I am candid; the world will exclaim; friends 
will arraign me: What may be the ſtrength, or weak- 


nels, of my refolution 1 know not.“ 
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The impreſſion made on Mrs. Winſlow in favour of 
Fitzroy was procuctive of much jealouſly on the part of 
a Mrs. Lawrance, who, in conjunction with ſome incen- 
diaries of her's, to prevent a union fhe had hoped to enjoy, 
contrived to ha ave Fitzroy arreſted for a debt of L. 500, 
and thrown into the King“ s Bench, here he lay ſome time. 
When reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, accidentally a per- 
fon, who had been clerk to his father, and had left him juſt 
before his death, heard of a perſon being there of the name 
of Fitzroy, and, on enquiry, found him to be the ſon of his 
late much reſpected maſter. 

No time was loft in ſeeing Fitzroy, when he conv oyed 
not only a releaſe from confinement, but the intelligence of 
his father's affairs at the time he left him, with a promiſe 
to gain him more information. Fortune having ſiniled 
much on the endeavours of this unexpected friend, whom 
we call Weldon, he wrote to a merchant with whom he had 
great dealings, and obtaining a confirmation of his ſuſpi- 
cions, adviſed Fitzroy to compel his uncle to give an ac- 
count of his truſt, who, on writing to his mother, received 
for anſwer, that her uncle was dangeroully ill of the drop- 
ſy, and had made no will, conſequently he was heir at law. 
A few days confirmed the opinion, and the cauſe of his 
abſence being explained to Mrs. Winſlow by Mr. Wel- 
don, he was admitted to her company, and, in a ſhort 
time enjoyed the prize ſo long withed, when, returning to 
Ireland, he obtained a ſeat in Parliament through "the 
interceſſion and. friendſhip of his late rival Sir Edward, 
and long enjoyed the blefling he had fo eagerly ſought. 
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PASTORAL TALE. 


: (E£20M MARMONTEL.) 


FTER having ſurveyed with filence and religious 
FS, attenion. the tomb upon which theſe words were 
ribed, © And I too dwelt in Arcadia,” the penſive group 
= Mapherds and ihepherdeſſes that had been thus mourn- 
tuily engaged, retired from the melancholy ſpot; the lover 
| walked by the fide of his miſtreſs; ſome caſt their eyes 
upon the ground, and ſome expreſſed to cach other by pi- 
teous looks what they felt in their hearts. Some taking 
one another by tie hand ſecmed to ſay, ſince that is the 
lot of humanity, let us at leaſt love till then. 
When they were leaving the grove in which this tomb 
was emboſumed, with minds ſtill deeply impreſſed with 
melancholy eas. they came to a ſolitary ſheep-fold in a 
corner of a valley. An old man was ſitting at the door of 
the cottage abſorbed in the deepeſt affliction. His body 
was bowed with age, and his head, that was bald and thin- 
ty ſcattered over with white hairs was reclined upon 2 
Tnocty ſtaff which he held in his hand. He did not per- 
_ eeive their approach, and it was not till he heard their 
voices be liited up his head, and raited his heavy eyes. 
© They 
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They were all ſtruck at his venerable aſpet. A mo- 
narch 23455 misfortune would not have had a more ma- 
jeſtic appearance. 

The diſpoſition impreſſed upon Palæmon's countenance 
was ſtill more ſo upon his mind. It aroſe from a ſentiment 


of importance which he attached to his condition, and 


which dignified even the meaneſt offices he exerciſed in 


the care of his flocks. Every thing relative to the paſtoral _ 


life was magnified in his eyes. Alpheus was the king of 
rivers; the vallies which were watered by his ſtream, | 
were the univerſe to him, and Pan and Pales were reckon- 
cd among the greateſt divinities. 

Impreſſed with ſentiments of reſpect at the ſight of the 
old mah, they ſtopped ſhort at a little diſtance from the cots | 


tage before which he was ſitting; but one of them advanc- 
ing up to him, requeſted him to inform them, what tomb 


it was that they had ſeen in the grove. © In that tomb, 
replied the old man, lie all the charms of youth, and all the 
bleſſings of life; it is there that beauty, fame, love, and 
happy love are buried, and there are buried, with my only 
daughter, all my hopes and all my delight, It is the tomb 

of Lycoris.” On finiſhing dels words, Palæmon ſlowly 


turned his eyes expreſſive of his grief towards the grove, 


and again reclined his head upon his hands. 

Venerable old man, faid the ſhepherd, pardon the i im- 
prudent curioſity that has awakened your ſorrow. It was 
far from my intention to renew the ſource of your tears. 

„ Shepherd, anſwered Palæmon, a father's tears are 
rateful when he weeps for his children. And what other 


relief would there be for his heart, if he were not to weep ? | 


It is that alone which reconciles him to life. Do not then 


be fearful of calling them forth. They are ſalutary tears; ; 
and, thanks to the gods, their ſource is inexhauſtible ; it 


will never ceaſe to bow. but at my lateſt breath.“ 
While he was thus ſpeaking, the whole group gently 
drew near. Yes, ſaid he, the tomb you have ſeen raiſed 


like an altar in the grove is my daughter's. She was 
young, like you, but the fatal ſiſters matched her away.— 


The youthful Myrtis, her lover, preceded her to the grave. 


As he had not eſpouſed her, I could not mingle their aſhes, 


but he reſts by her fide, Under the fame turf reſts alſo 
No. 9. | E © | Nele, 
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Neleé, the mother of Lycoris. I am finiſhing the courſe of 
my ſolitary old age near their loved remains, and waiting 
till my laſt lumber ſhall cloſe my eyes.“ | 

2 8 ſhepherd, replied the youth, ſince you in- 
dulge the bitterneſs of your grief, as the goat on Mount 
Menalus browſes on the bitter willow and the cytithus, you 
muſt take it kindly of thoſe who give you occaſion to ſpeak 


of Lycoris; for the brook. delights to murmur over the 


pebble that breaks its limpid wave.” —< Yes, ſaid Palæ- 
mon, it is my fondeſt delight to let my fancy rove about 
this tomb. I love to talk of my child. I love to recollect 
the tranſient hours of fo unſpotted a life. Not a moment 
of it is yet effaced from my memory. I ſee her in her 
eradle and at her mother's breaſt. I fee her grown up to 
the height of my ſheep and playing with ther lambs. I 
ſee her ſpringing up like the poplar, of which her ſhape 

emulated the flexibility. I ſee her beautiful in the full 
| Ipring of her life, freſher than the new-blown roſe ; and 
like that opening flower ——.” A ſigh here ſtifled his 
utterance, and tears ſtreamed from his eycs. LOS, 

« She was the pride, (ſaid he, a few moments after) as 
well as the happineſs of my life. Scarcely had ſhe appeare 


ed in the village feſtivals, when her beauty became ſo ce 


lebrated, that Alcimedon, a ſtatuary, to whom the gods 
nad given the talent of animating clay, entreated me, when 
he was moulding their divinities, to permit him to give to 
Diana the features of Lycoris. I was perhaps too vain of 
this honour, and the gods have puniſhed me.“ The 
marble,” ſaid Alcimedon, when he had finiſhed his work, 
will give immortality to theſe features.” (Alas! the 
marble is inſenſible.) „It is to you, added he, I ſhall 
owe my fame; accept in return this cedar cup, which has 
been heretofore my maſter-picce. Never have I imitated 
any thing more nicely than the vine leaves, which wine 
about its brim; and the two goats, which are rearing up 
to reach its foliage, are the moſt animated production of 
my chiſſel.' Alas! you will fee, that this divine artiſt 
did not confine his pious gratitude to this preſent alone. 
My daughter had attained her eighteenth year, when 
we were threatened with a moſt formidable 1 "A 
ferocious wolf had ten times ſtained the meadows with 
E 
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the blood of my flocks. Nele, the worthy mother of Ly- 
coris, was then alive. She was highly diſtreſſed, my herdſ- 


men were all in conſternation, and I myſelf was over- 
whelmed with forrow. This voracious animal came out 


of the foreſts of Lyceus, and had ſpread terror through 


every ſheep-fold. Amidſt the general diſmay, Lycoris 


alone preſerved the innocent ſerenity of her youth. «© My 


dear mother, ſaid ſhe, do not be aMicted. Has not Pan, 


the god of the ſheep-folds, loved and protected us? Has 
not my father ever made his yearly offering of the firſtlings 


of his flocks? Do you imagine the god will be unmindful 


of ſuch conſtant piety? No! he will not permit his fa- 
vourite Arcadia to be laid waſte, and he will ſoon deſtroy 
this monſter by the hand of ſome ſhepherd.” Thus ſpake 


my daughter, as if inſpired by the god himſelf. Ah 1 
ſhepherds, one would have thought that her looks brought 


down the ſmiles of fortune upon us. Her voice, at leaſt, 
her voice imparted conſolation to our hearts, more grate- 
ful than the ſweet perfumes that exhale from flowers. 

« Nor were her hopes in vain. One evening, as I had 


- juſt fallen an oak on the border of the neighbouring foreſt, 
to keep away the cold of winter from our ruſtic abode, this 
formidable monſter fell in my way, bearing off a ſheep torn 


by his fangs, and bleating ſtill. His briſtles ſtood on end, 


his jaws were all ſtained with blood, his eyes flaſhed with 


fire, and as he paſſed by me with my ſheep, he {till looked 
defiance, and growled out his rage through his foamy teeth, 


Divinity of flocks, grant me your aid,” ſaid I, and in- 
ſtantly, with a blow ot my ponderous hatchet, I ſtretched 


the monſter at my feet. | 
J returned to my ſheep- fold, ſtill pale with fear, but 


quite tranſported with joy.“ Well! ſaid my daughter, 
1 foretold you this victory. Now fee whether Fortune, 
like the bee, cannot change the bitter into ſweet. We 
have loſt, it is true, a noble ram, a dozen of our ſheep, and 
the moſt courageous and faithful of our dogs—but, my dear 
father, where is the life in which proſperity experiences no 
reverſe of fortune? Shortly will a race of ſkipping lambs. 
re- people the meadows; our loſſes will be forgotten, but the 
deſtruction of the cruel enemy, of which you have rid our 
vallies, will ever be remembered. It will ever redound to your 
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glory; and as long as there ſhall be flocks and ſhepherds i in 
Arcadia, the name of Palæmon ſhall never die.” pp 
ſhepherds, were the words of a child, ſo young, and 

ſo ſenſible. Her mother and J litencd to her with affo o- 
niſhment, and we fancied we heard the voice of a divi- 
nity. 

« You may be ſure, continued Palæmon, that I did not 
fail to offer to the deity, which had ſuccoured me, my moſt 
boundleſs thankſgivings. The ſhepherds, who inhabited 
the banks of the Ophis, the Erimanthus, and the Alpheus, 
all came and hailed me their deliverer. It is not I that 
have delivered you, faid I, it is the great divinity that pro- 
tects us; and if you take my advice, ſhepherds, we will 
offer ſacrifices to our guardian god upon the very ſpot 
where the monſter periſhed.” With one voice the feſti- 

val was refolved upon, and it was announced for one of 
thoſe fine days in which the ſun enters into the conſtella- 
tions of the Sons of Leda. We 
A more ſclemn feſtival had never been ſeen in Arca- 
dia. A magnificent temple was compoſed of young plane- 
trees, tranſplanted with their roots, forming, as it were, 
à double colonade, and projecting their tender branches, 
ornamented with a new- born foliage. An altar was erec- 
ted of the freſheſt turfs the banks of Alpheus could afford, 
and this turf was enamelled with flowers, Garlands which 
the ſhepherdeſſes, with Lycoris at their head, had wreathed 
and diſpoſed with inimitable art, and of all the colours that 


clothe the blooming Spring. An enchanting harmony of -- 


flutes and hauiboys, and of pipes which Pan himſelf invent- 
ed. Never did the reeds of Syrinx breathe forth ſweeter 
ſounds ; unleſs, indeed, when filled by the breath of the 
god himicif,who had ſo fondly loved her; for neither god nor 


mortal can ever ſound thoſe reeds like him. A thouſand 


dulcet voices united their accents to this melody, and made 


the ſkies re-echo with the praiſes of the tutelar deity of our 


aſtures. I hardly dare tell you, that my name was heard 
in their ſongs. '1'oo happy mortal! all this proſperity was 
about to vaniſh like a dremmm. 
In a word, three ſpotleſs heifers, and twenty ſheep, 65 ; 

lected from among the flocks of the valley, were brought to 
the ſacrifice, Shepherds, can you Conceive a more magnifi- 


ent 
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cent ſpeacle? Can you conceive, alas ! a mortal more 
happy than myſelf? 

« I was ſtill more ſo, when at the games celebrated 
after the ſacrifice, I ſaw my daughter, to whom every eye 
and every heart had accorded the palm of beauiy, bear 
away likewiſe from her companions the prizes of the 
dance, and of the race, and with their brows bound round 
with a garland of jaſſamine, of myrtle, and of roſes, come 
and hide her bluſhes in her mother's arms. Ah! this is 
nothing to the new emotions which made my heart beat 
high with; joy. 

„ The prizes of wreſtling and of ſinging were ; reſerved 
for the ſhepherds. Myrcs »btained them both. I will 
not tell you who Myrtis was; the remembrance of this 
beautiful youth will be as durable in Arcadia as the courſe 
of the Alpheus. All the nymphs of Menalus and Lyccus 
mourned his death. 
It was above all in ſong that he ſurpaſſed his rivals; 
and when at the foot of the altar of the gud Pan, he cele- 
| brated the favours which that deity ſhowered down upon 
the paſtures, not one of us would have changed our litua- 
tion for the fortune of kings. 

« In his lays he ſeemed at firſt inclined to make us envy 

the enjoyments of avarice. He repreſented a velic] laden 
- with the treaſures of Corinth, proud of her burden, plough- 
ing the waves with ſwelling ſails, and coulding in the 
faithleſs winds; but preſently he ſhewed her to us aſſailed 
and beaten by the ſtorm, daſhed againſt a rock, and ſywal- 
| lowed up by the waves. He ſhewed us the avaricious maſ- 
ter of this wealth, ſtanding pale with terror on the ore, 

gazing upon the wreck, the pride of nis countenance giv- 
ing place to diſmay and to the agony of deſpair. 

de Afterwards he extolled the exploits and the triumph 
of a hero crowned by victory. He ſhewed him mounted 
on a car, ſurrounded by the crowd, intoxicated with his 
glory 3 and the inſtant after, ones. condemned by the 
lame people, and deſtined to grow old and die, cicher in 
exile or in fetters. 

EIn like manner he let us ſee a Monarch in his palace, 
inveſted with authority, and clothed, like the gods, in ſplen- 


dour and majeſty ; but lifting up the purple curtains of his 
couch, | 
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couch, where it was imagined he was en) oying the bleſſings 
of repoſe, he ſhewed him to us agitated by reſtleſs, fears, 
and a prey to corroding Cares. 
„Far happier, (faid he, at length) is the huſbandman, 

whoſe obedient oxen turn up his fertile furrows; for the 
moſt ſtubborn glebe is not ſo ungrateful as man. But 
ſtill more happy is the unambitious "and prudent ſhepherd, 

who, in the peaceful plains of Arcadia, confines his wiſhes, 
his hopes, and his delires, to the poſſeſſion of a thriving 
flock, a faithful and vigilant dog, and an amiable ſhepherd- 
eſs, who conſents to be loved, and, fain would I ſay, who 

love returns. But this, ſaid he: would be aſcribing to a 
mere mortal a teligity which the you perhaps have re- 
ferved for themſelves.” _ 

Thus ſang Myrtis; and the god of the ſhepherds re- 
ceived his praiſe of a paſtoral life as the moſt worthy ho- 
mage that could be paid him. 

The victor was crowned with ivy; a wreath dearer 
in the eyes of the Muſes, the daughters of Harmon, than 
crowns of gold; and I added to the wreath, in reward of 
bis vocal triumph, the precious cup which 1 had received 
at the hands of Alcidemon the ſculptor. 

& How great was my ſurprize, when, on receiving it, 
he ſaid, © Palzmon, { accept this ineſtimable cup, this 
cup worthy of the nectar that the youthful Hebe admini- 
ſters to the gods. But keep it for me; it ſhould be re- 
ferved for ſacred uſes, nor ſhall it touch my lips till it hold 
the guptial deveroge, and the beauteous Lycoris ſhall deign 
to drink with me.” Then turning to Nele : „ Worthy 
mother of Lycoris, ſaid he, ſuffer me to place at her feet 
what I value above all things in the world;” and taking the 
ivy wreath from his head, he laid it at the feet of Lycoris. 

In an inſtant the ſkies were rent with applauſe, and a 

thouſand voices proclaimed the ſhepherd Myrtis my daugh- 
ter's huſband. 

. Palæmon, ſaid he, that would be my deareſt triumph, E 
could I but obtain her. Every heart expreſſes the wiſhes 
of mine: May the gods inſpire you with it too! and ma 

Lycoris without regret be obedient to her father's will 1” 


* Fan the youth: Nele took lum by the hand, od ? 
my 
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my daughter, all abaſhed, ran to hide herſelf among her 


Companions. 


« You may needs imagine, from this moment Myrtis 
was almoſt as dear to me as a ſon could be to his father. 
The next day I ſaw him make his appearance in the 
valley, preceded by a flock which Apollo himſelf might 
have deigned to tend. Twenty heifers and two bulls in 
all the vigour of youth; two hundred ewes bending be- 
neath a weighty fleece, ſpotleſs as mountain ſnow ; and in 
the midſt of the flock, the ſtately rams, thick cloathed with 
wool of equal whiteneſs. Fifty goats, ſcarcely able to 
drag along the burden of the ſweet beverage that nouriſh- 
ed the infancy of immortal Jove; and at their head, their 
ſhaggy paramours, whoſe fronts were armed for the com- 
bat, which their ardent jealouſy would not fail to excite.— 
About the flock ſix faithful dogs went their rounds, under 
the guidance of vigilant conductors. Alas! Myrtis, it 
was needleſs thus to diſplay thy wealth to obtain the pre- 
| ference over all the ſhepherds in Arcadia! My heart, and 
my daughter's heart, had already promiſed you her hand. 
“ Palzmon, faid he, before I ſaw Lycoris, I thought 
myſelf happy, but I can be no longer ſo without her, Nor 
all the wealth that all the gods have beſtowed upon me, 
nor all the glory the Arcadians have conferred on my 
ſong, have any value in my eſtimation, unleſs Lycoris par- 
take of them.“ © Come hither, my daughter, ſaid I, come 
and ſee what riches are offered you, if you accept the 
youth whom a thouſand voices have deſtined for you, and 
who is approved by your father.” : 5 
„ Riches ! ah, my dear father, ſaid ſhe, there is only one 
Kind of wealth that has any charms for me. It is a ſhep- 
herd beloved by the gods, choſen by you, and approved by 
my mother. Myrtis, with theſe advantages, were he poſ- 
ſeſſed but of a fimple crook, would in my mind be the firſt 
c „ 1 
Then whilſt the flocks repoſed in my ſheep- fold, and 
Lycoris and her mother poured ſtreams of delicious milk 
into earthen veſſels, Myrtis and I fixed upon the day for 
the celebration of the nuptials. Fatal day! day of hor- 
Tor ! that ſeemed to be marked with the hatred of fome © 
vangeful dicty. It has been ſaid that our misfortunes aroſe 
5 e from 
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from the jealous reſentment of the nymphs of Menalus, 
who, enamonred of Myrtis, and envious of my daughter's 
| happineſs, could not bear the thoughts of their union. I 
will not, however, accuſe the nymphs. As they wept at 
the funeral of Myrtis, they could not lurely have been the 
Cauſe of his death. 
<« The day was come, our friends were aſſembled, the 
altar, the ſacrifice, the feaſt, the nuptial-bed ; every thing 
was prepared. Ihe brighteſt ſummer ſun was riſing over 
our heads; and while the ſacred prieſts ſelected the victims 
from our flocks, to pu: iy and crown them with flowers, 
all our young lovers wert ſporting in the meadows ; and 
we, their fathers and gg thers, divided into bands, the one 
on the border of the | --ceful and unruffled lake in which 
I was accuiiomed to waſh my flocks, and the other at 
dome little diſtance from its banks, remembering the de- 
lights of our own youth, gave full liberty to our children 
to indulge in all the pleaſures of that happy age. 
0 Myrtis alone had retired from the dance, to offer up 
his prayers to the nympths of the neighbouring ſprings.— 
“ Youthful deities, ſaid he, who pour fourth your urns 
upon the boſom of this rich valley, be propitious to a ſhep- 
herd who is come to dwell among you. His rural pipe 
hall accompany the found of your cryſtal fountains, the 
murmur of your brooks, and the whiſperings of the poplars 
that overhang them. His ſong ſhall proclaim your fa- 
vours, and celebrate the coolneſs of your limpid waves.” 
Then taking off his nuptial garment, he plunged in- 
to the waters of the lake conſecrated to thoſe divinities.— 
But when he came out, as pure and as brilliant as the lily, 
or Narciſſus, when glittering with the morning dew, an 
enormous ſnake that lay hid in the graſs, and which felt 
| itſelf trodden under foot by Myrtis, reared up, darted on 
him, 2nd curled round his body. 
« A dreadful cry ſuddenly arole. My company and 
myſelf heard it from afar ; and, ſ-1zed with terror, we be- 
gan to liſten. 'I he cries redoubled, and we perceived a 
crowd of ſhepherds nearer the borders of the lake, lifting 


up their hands to Heaven, and, by their geſtures, expref- * - 


ſing horror and affright. It was Myrtis, whom they be- 
held encircled in the long folds of te ſerpent that was 
ED ſtrangling 
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ſtrangling him. Alas ! my daughter and her companions 
had not yet heard his cries ; and while the wretched ſhep- 
herd was ſpending his ſtrength in vain efforts to extricate 
himſelf from the windings in which he was involved, m 
daughter gave a looſe to happineſs and joy, and with her 
brows bound with flowers, was dancing at the bottom of 
the meadow, and animating by her example a circle of 
youthful lovers. O, treacherous proſperity, who can re- 
ly on thy careſſes? Who can lull himſelf to repoſe upon 
thy faithleſs lap ? 
<« I flew to the ſpot, and with the iron of my crook ſoon 
cruſhed the head of the ſnake, as he ſtretched himſelf out 
to make his eſcape. Tardy and ſuperfluous aid ! The un- 
fortunate youth was breathing his laſt ; he recognized my 
voice, and lifting up his dying eyes, he gave me his hand. 
He endeavoured to ſpeak, but the name of Lycoris died 
away upon his lips. I took him to my arms. Alas ! he 
expired. 
The deepeſt affliction fete to the moſt un- 
bounded joy. Nele ſorrowfully advanced towards the 
dance. © Shepherds, ſaid ſhe, and you, my daughter, give 
over your ſports, it is now no longer time to rejoice.— 
The gods would not permit our happineſs to be of long 
duration. No, Lycoris, it is no longer your nuptials, not 
the marriage of Myrtis; it is upon his obſequies that in- 


_ auſpicious day muſt ſhine. - Myrtis is no more. 


„ Myrtis is no more !”— This cry of aſtoniſhment 
reſounded through the valley. On hearing the fatal 
ſtory, my daughter fell, as if ſtruck with the ſtroke 
of death, and remained pale and ſpeechleſs in her mo- 
ther's arms, Woe bore her in a {tate of inſenſibility 
to my cottage. © Is it true,” ſaid ſhe, with a falter- 
ing and heart, rending voice, © is it true, father, that 
he is no more ?” © Alas, my child, it is.” She then de- 
fired us to relate the particular circumſtance; ſhe deter- 
mined to attend her lover's funeral; and far from conceal- 
ing her tears, ſhe gloried in ſhedding them. „I am 
weeping, faid Ine, for the huſband my father had allotted 
me. I was his, Lam ſo ſtill, nor will I ever be otherwiſe; 3 
and till the grave ſhall re-unite us, all I wiſh is to weep.” 
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« Alas! both young and old, we all wept with my 
daughter for the loſs cf Myrtis. His death was a general 
calamity throughout all Arcadia. Your fathers may have 
told it to you. Ihe nymphs of the groves where Myrtis 
was born; the nymphs of the borders of Ladon, exclaimed 
the long-live night, “ Myrtis is dead!” and from the 
caves of Pholæ to the ſummits of Aleſus, the echo of the 
mountains long repeated the words, “ Myrtis is dead!“ 
and nothing could be more juſt than his country's regret. 
He was a pattern of excellence; he was the glory of the 
Arcadians, and well deſerved their love. : 9 5 

« But I, wretched father | what was the anguiſh of m 
heart, when I perceived my drooping child, faded like a 
flower, that the wind or ſcythe has ſeparated from its ſtalk, 
rapidly decaying in our arms ! She tenderly loved her mo- 
ther and myſelf. She was deſirous of living for our fakes. 

« Ah,” ſhe would ſay, as ſhe gave herſelf up to our careſ- 
ſes, «© adminiiter conſolation to me, and if it be poſſible, on 
your account, prolong my days. It is a debt I owe you, 

would wiſh to ſupport and comfort your 1 | 
nor would I go and rejoin my Myrtis until you ſhall be 
no more.“ But the bitterneſs of her affliction mingled it- 
ſelf upon her lips with the ſweetneſs of theſe words, and 

her youth and beauty melted away like wax drawn from 
the ſweets of flowers before the flame it feeds. 

« Her mother fell a victim to her ſorrow at ſeeing her 
decay, and her death haſtened that of Lycoris. The day 
of her death was at hand, when Alcimedon the ſculptor 
came to me. © Palzmon, faid he, 'tis no longer for a 
Diana, *tis for the goddeſs beloved by Zephrus, for the 

deity of the ſpring and flowers, that I am come to borrow 
the features of Lycoris.” © Cruel man! cried I, do you 
ſpeak thus to me for the purpoſe of rending my heart? 
Flora! immortal gods ! my daughter ! Come and behold 
her ready to breathe her laſt. Come, and ſee the lang ours, 
the paleneſs of death in her eyes, upon the lips, and over 
all the features of my child. Alas! perhaps, this is the 


laſt ſun that will riſe upon her; and we are about to take 


our eternal farewell. 


« And 
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« And indeed, on that very day ſhe expired. Alcime- 
don, the friend of beauty, wept its moſt perfect pattern, and 
he it was that deigned to erect this tomb in honour to the 
memory of Lycoris. 5 | | 

« He intended to have adorned it with her buſt, and to 
have recorded the praiſe of her charms. O! no, ſaid I, 
let there be ncthing oentatious inſcribed on the tomb of 
her, who was fo ſimple and ſo modeſt. Let a white marble 
repreſent the purityſof her mind, and warn the young and 
happy not to be dazzled by their felicity, and let it recall 
to their minds the remembrance of her, who was deluded 


by the faireſt hopes at the very moment in which fortune, 


love, hymen, glory, and every propitious god ſeemed to 
conipire to exalt her to the higheit. pitcn of bappineſs.— 
Let it then ſuffice, divine artiſt, to engrave theſe words 
up n the marble, And I, too, dwelt in Arcadia.“ — 
Fame will tell the reſt, and Lycoris will never be forgot- 

-: Sen.” | 55 | FT 
Such was the recital of Palæmon. Tt was followed 
by a long filence. At length Delia, one of the ſhepherd- 
eſſes, after having conſulted the eyes of Menalcas, ſaid to 
Palæmon, „ Good old man, ſuch exceſſive affliction would 
at leaft have found ſome relief ina ſurviving offspring whoſe 
love would prove the comfort of your old age“ © I have 
nothing left to comfort me, replied Palæmon, the fates have 
left me nothing! If you pleaſe, rejoined Delia, there are 
two young orphans here, a ſhepherd and a ſhepherdeſs, 
who would be very happy, very proud, if Palæmon would 
deign to ſtand them in the Read of a parent, and adopt 
them for his children.” © Is not this mepherdeſs your- 
ſelf? ſaid the old man. Your looks ſeem to ſpeak it.“ 
My looks too, anſwered ſhe, ſhould tell you who is the 
ſhepherd.” „ This young man?“ —“ Yes, Menalcas, 
my lover, ſhortly to be my huſband. He is not beautiful 
like Myrtis. His Delia is ſtill farther from retembiing 
the object of your tears; but they will both of them be ſo 
tenderly attached to you, that you wil! conceive them to 
be animated by the pious manes that inhabit this grove.” 
« Well, Delia and Menalcas, ſaid Palæmon, come with 
me to my daughter's tomb, and make your vows to her 
| ſhade, that you will pay the ſame attentions to her father, if 
it be poſſible, that ſhe herſelf would have done; and, for 
= Ft 2- my 
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my part, I will promiſe to love you, not indeed as I loved 
my child, but as well as I can love any thing that is not 
Lycoris. - | | 
« This adoption was conſecrated at the tomb, —— 
The ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes were witneſſes. They 
left Menalcas and Delia with the old man, and on the fol- 
lowing day, attended to celebrate their nuptials. An in- 
fulting joy had no place there. Love and happineſs wore 
the veil of filence. Palæmon led the youthful pair to the 


altar, and, in uniting them, bathed their hands with his 


tears. But theſe tears inſenſibly loft their bitterneſs. A 
gentle and tender family peopled, and ſometimes enlivened 
his ſolitary abode; and after having long been the happieſt, 
and long the moſt miſerable ſhepherd in Arcadia, he 
| ſpent the remainder of his years ſatisfied with the laſt con- 
ſolation, which remains to the virtuous man in remedileſs 
misfortunes, the pleaſure of doing good, and leaving be- 
kind a grateful memory.“ — 


THE 
HIGHLANDER Ss. 
(FROM THE TALES OF IMAGINATION:) 


: 1. a pleaſant glen, ſurrounded by ſtupendous hills, the 
J young Serena bloomed beneath the watchful eye of a 
tander mother. Their dwelling was, it is true, compoſed 
of the coarſeſt materials— DD 1 


% Moſaic here, and fret- work there was none, 
Nor Venice glats to ſparkle in the ſun:“ | 
„ 1 But, | 
Fl 
* 
{ 
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But, as the caſket acquires value from the jewel within, 
ſo did the worth of the inhabitants dignify this humble re- 
treat. 

A ſolitary cow, and two goats, vrhich amicably grazed 
together on an adjacent mountain, and a ſmall ſpot of corn- 
land, was their only poſſeſſions; and their ſociety one fe- 
male domeſtic, bending under the weight of fourſcore 
years, and the honeſt Highlanders who occupied the few 

neighbouring huts that were ſcattered throughout the glen; 
| yet Serena was a ſtranger to care, or diſcontent. She 
aroſe cheerful, on a ſummer's morn, to hear the laverock 
ſing through the foreſts of fir-trees ; ; to view the daſh- 

ing cataract, precipitated from the ſummit of the hill ; and, 
at the fide of her mother, to range among the mountains, 
' whoſe echoes repeated her ſweeteſt ſongs. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the cot was a winding path, 
leading, by a gradual aftent, to the ſummit of a hill, from 
whence was preſented to the eye the view of an ancient 
Gothic building, called Rothwell Caſtle. The ſpacious - 
hall had once been thronged by numerous vaſſals, and the 
roof had ſhook with r 6 of convivial mirth; but ſilence 
only now reigned throughout the apartments, unleſs when 
echo replied to the melancholy ow, which had taken ſhel- 
ter in the deſerted chambers ; or to the flapping of the ra- 
ven's wing againſt the ſhattered caſements. Serena had 
often ſeen the departing beams of the ſun gild its turrets, 
and had as often kiſſed away a tear which would hang on 
the cheek of her mother, as ſhe turned her eye towards 
the ſpot where it ſtood. Serena had ventured to aſk the 
cauſe, but the wary Iſabel, by an apparent . ever 
put an end to her inquiries. : 

« How happy, my child,” ſaid the fond mother, as they 
were one ſummer's evening fitting on a ſpot that com- 
manded a view of the building, © is a life of calm retire- 
ment: It is true, my Serena, we are ſtrangers to the plea- 
ſures of greatneſs, but, then, we are equally unacquaimtes 
with its cares.“ 


« Do cares, then, laid the artleſs Serena, always attend 
on greatneſs ?”. 


* TOO 


n 
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Go Tod frequently, my child, ſaid Iſabel, our wants are 
apt to increaſe with our wealth; our defires grow un- 
wieldy, and coo often outſtrip the means we have of grati- 
fying them; but we, my Serena, are coi.tent with our 
humble lot. When the bleak whirlwind rages, and tor- 


rents of melted ſnow, deſcending from the hills, deluge 


the nether plains, our rude dwelling 1s to us a retreat, 


welcome and ſecure as the moſt ſtately edifice. Though 
delicacies make not a part of our repait, we have this ad- 
vantage, that the ſimplicity of our fare contributes toward 


the preſervation of N ; that bleſſing, which is neceſſa- 
ry to the enjoyment of every other; and though the con- 


verſation of our honeſt neigubours may be ſomewhat leſs 

refined than our own, the defect is amply compenfated by 

the honeſty of their hearts. ] hey, my Serena, are only 
acquairited with the language of natu e, and know not the 


art of concealing a baſe and treacherous heart, beneath the 


ſmile of honeſt ſincerity. “ 
II uttering theſe laſt worde, Iſabel bent ber eye, with an N 
emotion greater than uſual, on the Gothic pile. Serena 
obſerved it, and tenderly throwing her fair arms around her 
neck, and burſting into tears, © Ah ! my mother, ſaid ſhe, 
if indeed I am unworthy to ſhare your confidence, at leaſt 


ſuffer me to intermingle my tears with your”s, 
Serena ſpoke this with ſo moving an accent, that Iſabel, 
overcome by her tenderneſs, in ſpite of her efforts, was 


unable to reſtrain the tears which ſtood rcady in her eyes; 
they flowed apace z and a hlence of ſome minutes en- 
ſued. 
« Alas! my child, ſaid label, ſomewhat recovered, 

„hy will you diſtreſs me by your tender enquiries ? Be 
happy; and if remembrance will ſometimes force an invo-— 
luntary ſigh from my boſom, conſider it no more than as a 


paſling cloud, which will, at times, over-ſhade the bright- 
-elt day. 


Ah! my mother, ſaid Serena, you think me unwor- 


thy of your confidence, unworthy to iympetives in your 
forrows.” 


« My child, ſaid Iſabel, 3 her, thou art wor- 
thy of my beſt affection ny confidence but ſpare thy 


mother the pain of relating chat which mult dye her cheek 
with ſhame. 


« My 


2 
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« My mother,” ſaid the tender Serena, perceiving her 
agitation increaſe, © forgive-me; I have been wrong 
impertinent: I will, in future, forbear to iaquire into a 
ſecret which muſt be improper for me to know, ſince it 
would give my mother pain to reveal it; yet (the added) 
do not deny your Serena the fad pleaſure of intermingling 
her tears with your's; it is ſufficient cauſe that ſhe ſees 
you unhappy.” = 2» 45 
« My child, ſaid Iſabel, embracing her daughter, thou 
art worthy to ſhare the ſecrets of thy mother's heart. The 
taſk is hard, ſaid ſhe, ſighing, but it is juſt J ſhould be 
humbled. Yes, my Serena, thy mother will diſcloſe all 
her frailty, and all her wrongs, that thou mayſt learn to be- 
ware of the inſidious tales of men, and to ſet a juſt value on 
an humble ſtation, and a ſpotleſs fame. | Ht 
„ Thougzh eighteen years of ſorrow and remorſe have 
left me little to boaſt, ("99 once fair; and, with pride 
numbered among my anceſtors, heroes of the firſt renown. 
Thy grandfather, my Serena, was Lord Douglas of Dun- 


marnock Caſtle. Myſelf and an only fon were his fole 


offspring. I believe he loved us equally, though the high 
_ ſenſe he entertained of what was due to the honour of his 
anceſtors, made him reſolve, rather than diminiſh the for- 
tune of my brother, who was to ſupport the dignity of his 
family, that my beauty, with the accompliſhments he be- 
ſtowed on me, ſhould be my only portion. I was inſtruct- 
ed in all the arts of pleaſing ; I was taught to accord my 
voice with the lute, to dance with the beſt grace, and the 
chief buſineſs of my maids was to attire me in the moſt be- 
coming manner. 5 VV 
« 1 may, my Serena, without vanity, ſay, that my beauty, 
and other accompliſhments, drew to Dunmarnock Caſtle 
the flower of our Highland youths; but, though their at- 
tentions pleaſed and flattered me, my heart was untouched 
by any ſofter paſſion. I entertained all with civility ; but, 
though repeatedly preſſed to it by my father, would never 
declare in favour of one. Fo, „ 
My brother, who was finiſhing his ſtudies at the 
Univerſity of Edinburgh, was at length recalled: home by 
my father; the day on which he became of age being ap- 
Pointed for his retura. The gates flew open to receive 
5 8 e ee him; 
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him; and as he walked up the hall to meet the embrace of 


an honoured fire, and a beloved ſiſter, the lofty roof re- 


| founded with the honeſt congratulations of innumerable 


dependants, who waited to hail the teturn of their future 


Lord. 


« My brother was accompanied by a ſtranger, whom 


he introduced to us as a fellow ſtudent, under the name of 


Randolph. He was tall, and in his deportment majeſtic, 
while all the winning graces which youth can beſtow on a 
faultleſs form, appeared to be centered in his perſon. All 
was joy and congratulations ; the goblet went briſkly 


round to the health and long life of my brother; the min- 


ſtrels attuned their harps, and rehearſed the deeds of our 
renowned anceſtors, anticipating thoſe of their young 
Lord. Randolph alone ſeemed unintereſted in the general 


feſtivity; his attention was ſolely mine: whether I touch- 


ed the lute, or mingled in the dance, his eye was bent on | 


me, with a mixture of tenderneſs and admiration, that con- 


vinced me I had made an impreſſion on his heart. 5 
I know not how it was, but, in the preſence of the 


charming ſtranger, I was agitated with emotions I had ne- 


ver before experienced; my heart involuntarily beat when- 


cver he approached me; and, if my eyes chanced to meet 


his, m cheek was immediately ſuffuſed with bluſhes. 
© The ſucceeding week was enlivened with the ſame 


e of feſtivity; and a month, the time that Randolph was 


to ſojourn with us, afforded him but too many opportuni- 
ties to ingratiate himſelf into my affections. He ſucceed- 
ed too well: unuſed to diſſemble, 1 frankly confeſſed that 


1 loved, and gave him entire poſſeſſion of a W which 
he alone had power to warm. 


« Randolph no ſooner thought himſelf ſecure of my heart, 


than he ſolicited my father to be propitious to our union; 
but Randolph being a younger ſon, he would not liſten to 


his ſuit. | 
c This was a cruel diſappointment to me, for I had en- 


couraged the flattering hope, that, through the interference 
of my brother, whoſe friendſhip for Randolph was un- 
bounded, my father might be prevailed upon to lay aſide 


his objections. I was the more ſanguine in theſe expecta- 
1 N 5 0 hw . tions, 


4 


„ 


in an unguarded hour, vieldin 
bale betrayer, [ caſt an eternal blot on my fame, and for- 
ever bid adieu to repoſe. | 


dangerouſly ill. Our reg 
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tions, as Randolph was of illuſtrious deſcent, and I was not 
then acquainted with my father's reſolution to give me no 
dower ; but though he diſapproved of Randolph for a ſon- 
in-law, he was plcaſ:d with the ſprightlineſs of his con- 
verſation; and not ſuſpecting that my heart was much 


more intereſted in his behalt than in that of other preten- 


ders to my hand, he requelted him to ↄrolong his viſit at 


the Caſtle, which he accordingly did for ſeveral months.— 


Ah! had my parent been more watchful ! had he been 
more ſuſpicious; but let me not rathly reflect on his ho- 
noured memory, nor gloſs over my ovn frailty, by an im- 
peachment of his geuerous, his indulgent confidence. My 


brother was the only confidant of our paſſion, and the ge- 


nerous youth would often fay, that, were he lord of Dun- 
marnock Caſtle, he would give his ſiſter, with a handſome 
portion, to her beloved Randolph. For my part, 1 be- 
came every day more and more devoted to my paſlion, till, 


zZ to the ſolicitations of a 


« My Serena, I already ſce the e bluſh mantle 


on thy chcek ; but aſſure yourle , my child, that the ſuf- 


fcrings of thy mother have nearly equalled hes crime. 

« Often, my Serena, while I have endeavoured to inſtil 
into thy youthtul mind truths, which by my own conduct [ 
have denied, ſhame and remorſe have cauſed tne period to 
drop unfiniſhed from my tongue.” 

Here Iſabel covered her face, and remained for ſome 


minutes loſt in painful reffections; at lengch, recollecting 
herſelf—“ It was not long, ſaid ſhe, before an expreſs ar- 


rived to ſummon Rand: olph to attend his father, who was 
gret at par ting Was apparently 
mutual ; but the thought of a ſpeedy meeting moderated 
the exceis of my gricf. Yet, When I ſaw him depart, I 


| thought my heart would have broken; a thouſand torment- 


ing doubts and fears crowded on my mind, and 1 then 
ſeemed to feel in idea thoſe agonizing pangs I have fince 

experienced in reality. By degrecs 12 grew more calm, and 
endeavoured to treat my fears as vain and groundleſs; and 


when I remembered my lover's promiſes of unchangeable 
affection, 1 began really to wonder I could be to ablurd, 


8 1s. 8 as 
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as for a moment to doubt his truth. As guilt, to which, till 
of late, I had been a ſtranger, rendered ſolitude inſupport- 
able; and as reflection v a8, of all things, that which I the 


- moſt dreaded, to evade bo ch, cv to company and diſſipa- 
tion; but my efforts were in vain; for guilt, like an in- 


jured ghoſt, purſued my {teps; and remot ic, like a canker, 


preyetd upon my heart. 


« My lover had left Dunmarnock Caſtle nearly two 
months, and I had almoſt wearicd my imagination with. 
framing excuſes for his filence, (for I had ſince his depar- 
ture received no letter from him) when I learnt, by a gen- 
tleman who came from the part where Randolph's family 
lived, that his father expired a few weeks after his arrival, 
and that his other ſon, (Randolph's elder brother) having 


caught the diicaſe, was ſince dead allo. 


„ This intelligence once more revived hope i in my bo- 
ſom; fool that 1 was! I fondly thought that Randolph, 
now . of his actions, and of an ample fortune, would 
fly to me on the wings of love; and that (all obſtacles be- 


ing removed) my father would reſign me to the man, in 
whoſe arms I could now alone hope to ſave my fame, and 


regain my repoſe. _ 
This pleaſing dream Wan cates; hours, days, and 
weeks paſſed by, only to witneſs my tears, and increaſe my 


torments. The ſmiles of peace and innocence, it is true, 
played on my cheek, but corroding grief conſumed my vi- 
| tals. I had yet even more to endure: A month after, 1 
underſtood that the faithleſs Randolph was married. Ma- 
tilda, the fair, the wealthy Matilda, was his wife! My ho- 


nour, my fame, my repoſe, were now irretrievably gone; 
yet was J {till condemned to ſupport the cruel farce of in- 


difference and unconcern ; for | well knew that a duel be- 
tween my brother and Randolph would immediately follow , 
the diſcovery of my wrongs. I found, however, it would 


not long be in my power to conceal my weakneſs: A re- 
treat became abſolutely neceſſary; and how often have 1 
not wiſhed to find it in the grave, and been prompt by an 
act (dark as my former crime) to have ſought it; but re- 
ligion checked the impious thought, and withheld me from : 


Fong OT deeper in witer). 
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&« One deſperate ſtep alone preſe ted me with the view 
of concealing my ſhame; it was to fly my father's houſe 
for ever, and cternally to banith mytelf from all I held 
dear. How many tender ſtruggles did it not coſt me, be- 
fore I could reſolve on taking the deſperate ſtep; but it 
was my lait, my only reſource; and fortune ſeemed, at 
that time, to have {urniſhed me with the means of accom- 
pliſhing it. 

« Poor old Jane, my Serena, who has grown old in our 
ſervice, opportuncly came to ſojourn a ſhort time at the 
Caſtle: you know the was formerly my nurſe; but, hav- 


ing afterwards married, ſne had for ſome year been ſettled. 


fur cher to the north. Well knowing her affection for me, 
] ventured to diſeloſe my critical ſituation to her, and the 

8 n I had taken to leave the calitle for ever. 
The honeſt creature wept at the ſtory of my wrongs, 


ad earneſtly pertiuaded me to abandon the defperate reſo- 


jution 1 had formed; but finding I was not to be moved, 


And tearing, it ſhe refuted me her aſliftance, 1 ſhould be 


driven to an cxpedient cqualiy aciperate, ine conſented to 
fa W. my project, | 

To avoid ſuſpicion, we agreed that ſhe ſhould imme- 
dach frame an excuſe to leave the Caſtle, and that, on 


tnat day fortnight, her hut band ſhould meet me at a place 


we named, and conduct me over the hills to their has! bis 
dwelliugz. 1 bis ſcheme was executed accordingly : Jane 
left the Caſtle, and 1 prepared to follow at the time ap- 


pointed. 


« Dunmarnock Caſtle, on the day of my departure, 
happened to be full of company; which afforded me a 
pleuttbie excule for ordering my maids to attire me in my 
beit jewels, which I knew mult be the means of contribut- 


ing to my future ſupport, 


de To take off all ſuſpicion of my inte: tion, I made an 
effort for the laſt time to appear compoſed and cheerful, 
while my heart was burſting with anguiin. | = 

That dreadful day will never be effaced from my re- 


membrance. May you, my Serena, never, from fad ex- 
perience, learn to judge of waat I felt. I could tor ever 


have hung on tne accents of my father, of my brotaer, of 


my friends! 11 is the laſt time, tavught I, that I thall ever 
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hear them: I ſhall never again be bleſt in their ſocie vi 


and then my heart would! bour with ſtifled ſighe, and my 
eyes overflow with tcars, which I was conſtrained to hide, 
by an abrupt ibſcnce : and as often as my father or my 
brother's eye niet mine, 1 MY that they already pcne- 
trated into my 1.cret, and read my deſperate intention. 

« The hour fixed for my departure at length arrived; 1 
ſtole, unobſerved, from the company, and, with a burſting 
heart, and watery eyes, bid a final adieu to the manſion 
which contained all 1 held dear upon earth.. _ 

<« T fled prec'pitately from the caſtle, by a back path, | 
and found honeſt Mackenzie, mv nurſe's hufband, waiting 
tor me at the place of appointn ent. 


&« I leſt no tine in changing n cloaths for the dreſs of 


a Hig hland peafant, which my guide had purpoſely brought 
wi eh lim, that my appearar. ce might not excite curiolity 


on our Journey ; : and, being ſeated behind him on the mare 
he rode, we ſet off with all ſpeed, | 


« ] muſt not omit ons circumftance—In paſſing a rapid 
fircam, which ran through my father's grounds, I threw m 


| . lald among the ru ſhes, that, when found, it might delude 


ny farnily. with the idea, that I had by chance fallen in.— 
T his, as J have ſince learned, is the general © pinion. 

« | bluſh, my Screna, to relate this artifice; but let 
it teach yu to beware of committing one fault; for, be 
altured, it will ever Lead you into Others: But to pro- 
cced : 

60 1 ing travelled three day „ on the morning ef the 
fourth, we arrived at honeſt Mackenzie's dwelling. 

cc Y Gu remembet, ny Serena, it was a low MY at the 
foot cf a towering hill, v hich, ſltelving over, formed a re- 
ceſs to ſhelter it from the ſharp northern blaſt, 

« Think, my Screna, what a change from the ſtately 
caſtle I had lately celled my heme! but, here, [ hoped to 


taſte a luxury long unknown to me, that of giving free 


vent to my eriets. I have often, at ſun-rile, tought the 


foot of a mountain, which, obſcuring the light of the ſun, 
caſt on the ſuircunding objects a © 100m congenial to m 
mind, and ruminated on my niisforiunes, till the chilling | 


dews of * have deſcended on wy head. 


cc 1 
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« J purſued this courſe ſo long, that apathy ſeemed to 
have taken pollethon of my foul, 1 ſeemed no longer cap- 
able of pleaſure or of pain; but the birth of my Serena re- 

called me to a ſenſe of both: I preſſed her to my boſom 
with a . which none but a mother can feel; and 
tears, which 1 had long thought exi;aulted, once more gave 
eaſe to my ſurcharged heart. 

« You grew, my child, all that your fond mother could 
with; time calmed the violence ct a grief, which, had it 
continued, muſt have put an early period to my days; I be- 


came more compoſed, and ilittered myſelf, that Heaven, 


appeaſcd by thc ſincerity of my repcntanec, and the an- 
guiſn!] had endured, had bleft nie 1 ich my Serena, to ſoft- 
en the ſeverity of my fate; yet my joys were frequently 
interrupted by the cruel 8 _ ſnould it pleaſe 
Heaven to ſnatch me from the rd, I left my treaſure 
without a friend, My faithful Jan ne, Whoſe huſbend died 
a twelvemoiith alter I became an inmate in their family, I 


knew regarded her with the tenderncfs cf a mother; but 
age migat render her incap ablc of falfilling the duties of 


ont. 


Theſe thoughts made me Ces meditate a return to 
my brother, . ho was now Lord Duncan, my facher hav- 
ing, as I underſtood, expired two years after 1 lefc the 
caſtle, but pride prevented me. 

« You were in your thirteenth year, my child, when I 
took the reſolution to ſacrifice my refentments to your in- 
tereſt ; and after many {truggle-, on ny tide, we fet out, 
as you well ren ember, for tt cle parts; n.y delign was to 
have introduced you to your unworthy father, and to have 
claimed for you that Protection and countenance which 
he refuted to me; but it was the will cf Ecaven to ru- 
trate I's) delion. 


K After travelling many weary miles, we took up a 


Night's ledging With our nci- -hbour Clin, deſigmiag, the 


next mornings to obtain a tial interview with our fa- 


ther; bur from Colin I learned with fur rize, that ſome 


a pait, Randolph had leit ihe Highlands for debt; and 
that Rothwell Caſtle, of which on the ceccuic of his bro- 
ther, he became the laird, Was almoſt a pile Of ruins. 


« [ 
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e conſidered my diſappointment as a mark of the diſ- 
pleaſure of Heaven; I had diſtruſted its mercy; I had 
ſought for my child the protection of a baſe ingrate, ra- 
ther than that of an all-merciful God, whoſe arm is ever 
ſtretched forth in defence of innocence. I humbled my- 
ſelf in the duſt for my preſumption, and reſolved, from 
| henceforth, to depend on God alone for the protection of 
my beloved. 
] obſerved the country here: to wear an aſpect far 
more inviting than the northern hills we had left; here fo- 
reſts of fir trees, verdant glens, and fields of waving corn, 
agreeably variegate the ſcene; and divert the waudering 
eye from the barren heath and the gloomy morals. 

„In thort, my Serena, amid the charming hills of 
Athol I refolve to fix my future abode. The cott ige we 
now occupy was opportunely vacant ? I became its tenant, 
and ſince that time have continued fo.” 

The converſation was here abruptly broken off by the 
approach of Donald, a youth, ho tended his flock on the 
neighbouring mountains. He was diſtinguiſhed above 
the other Highlanders by the gracefulneſs of his Carriage, 
and the gentleneſs of his addrets; he was expert in pur- 
ſuing the roebuck and the fox, as they bounded from hill 
to hill. All admired his ſtrength and ality at the goff; and 
in darting the cumbrous ſtone on the poliſhed ſurface of 
the ice, few excelled him. He breathed the pipe with a 
ſweetneſs peculiar to himſelf, and the ſonnets he compoſed 
were all in praiſe of Serena. He compared her ſkin to the 
fleece of his faireſt lamb, or to the ſnow on the mountain's 
top; the bluſh of her cheek to the roly dawn of day; and 
her unbraided treſſes to the golden grain, when gently 
waved by the ſummer breeze. : 
On his approach, a riſing bluſh overſpread the cheek of 


” R and a ſmile of ſatisfaction half diſſipated the gloom _ 
which ſhaded the countenance of her mother. The con- 


verſation became general; they extended their walk to the 
other fide of the hill, talked over the occurrences of the 
day, and, by a gentle deſcent, reached the gien, and arrived 
at Iſabel's cottage, where Jane impaticntly waited their 
return, having 5 the table with different kinds of eſ- 

| culent 
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culent vegetables, crowdie, and oak cakes, the whole be- 
ing crowned by a choice regale of milk and bilberies. 

Though the ſociety of Donald was gratetul to the fair 
Serena, yet the misfortunes of her mother had fo ſtrongly 
impreſſed her mind, that nothing could divert her from the 
contemplation of them; ; and, to the great concern of Do- 
nald, whofe attention was ever ditected to Serena, her bo- 
ſom often heaved with a ſigh, and a tear, more than once, 
ſtole from her downcaſt eye. 

"The hour cf reſt at length approached ; Donald reluc- 
tantly departed, and Serena was left to indulge her reflece 
tions, unobſerved but by the maternal eye of her mas 
Wer... 

The ſweet girl had, till now, Eitcned: to the declaration 
of her lover's paſſion with a delight unalloyed by a painful 
ſenſation : She had never once thought it poſſible, that the 
tongue could utter what the heart did not feel; and tho? 
her mother had ſometimes cautioned her againſt lending 
an ear to the flattering tales of the young Highlanders, yet, 
as Serena loved Donald, ſhe did not think of applying her 

mother's caution to how. and the leſs, as Ifabel herſelf 
countenanced his viſits ; but now Serena's mind was filled 
with doubts and fears. 

« It, ſaid ſhe, the beauty, the 6 and the 
noble birth of my mother could not bind the affections of 
my cruel father, how can the fimple Serena hope for 
greater influence | No, faid ſhe, Donald, like Randolph, 
may be inconſtant and ungratetul, and when ſecure of my 
too eaſy heart, he may leave me to lament at leiſure my 

fooliſh credulity. I will be more reſerved, thought Sere- 
na; I will try to diſguiſe the ſentiments of my heart; 1 
will not let Donald diſcover that he is dear to me, till ] 
have firſt proved the ſincerity of his affection.“ 

Thus would Serena reaſon with herſelf in the abſence of 
Donald; but the moment he appeared, ſhe forgot her for- 
mer reſolves, and flew to mcet him with a pleaſure in her 
eyes that evidently contradicted every effort ſhe made to 
appear cold and indifferent. 0 

« Though Donald, the would then 675 may deceive 

me in his words, he cannot by his countenance ; his eyes 
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bay that he loves me, and the ſincerity of his looks, that he 


15 incapable of deceiving me, 


Three weeks elapſed from this period, when one day, as 
Serena was taking a ſolitary walk at a ſmall diſtance from 
her mother's cottage, ſhe was accoſted by a man, who, in 
a faint voice, requetted her to direct him to the hut of 
ſome charitable High! ander, who would given him ſhelter 
till the next morning; adding, that he was faint with lots 
Cf blood, having been wounded and {tripped of his proper- 
ty by robbers, and that if aſfiſtance was denied him, he 
muſt certainly periſh. 

Serena, who was all tenderneſs and compafſion, with 
haſty ſteps conducted the Highlander (for ſuch, by his 


dreſs and accent, he appeared to be) to het mother's cot- 


tage; but what were the emotions of Iſabel, when, in the 


{tranger, ſhe beheld the peridious Randolph [ With a fal- 


tering voice, the enquired from whence he came; to which 
Boreas readily anſwered, and endeavoured to intereſt her 


mother in his behalf, by relating his misfortune. Iſabel 


made a ſign to n to lead the ſtranger into the hut, 
ſhe having met them at the entrance, and remained herſelf 

for ſome minutes in the air, that ſhe might collect ſpirits to 
_ ſuppreſs her emotions. © Righteous Heaven, faid ſhe, is 
it true that Randolph is reduced to apply for relief to the 
woman he has injured | But ſhe had not time to make 
long reflections; having ſummoned what fortitude ſhe 
could to {upport the trying interview, ſhe entered the cot- 
tage, and approaching Randolph, with an uniteady hand 


and beating heart, aſſiſted Jane in applying to his wounds 


herbs of the moſt healing quality. Jane then conducted 


him into an adjoining room, Where, having firſt admini— 


{tered to him ſuch refreſhment as he required, ſhe left 


him to repos, which he appeared. to ſtand greatly in need 


of. 


When Iſabel was alone with daughter, « W hom, 


my child,“ ſaid ſhe, looking upon her with eyes expreſſive 


at once of joy, griéf, and tende rneſs, & whom, my Serena, 


do you think the ſtranger 1 is we this entertain as our 


guet? My chile, it is thy father !*—« My father!“ ex- 


claimed Serena, with aſtoniſhment. & Yes,” reſumed the 


agitated Iabcl, “it is Randolph, thy father.” e Gract- 
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ous Heaven, ſaid Serena, have I then conducted the be- 
trayer of my mother to our peaceful abode!“ 

« Remember, my child, ſaid Iſabel, that Randolph is 

thy father; do not, therefore, let my frailty and ſufferings 
prompt youu to forget the reſpect due to him in that ſacred 
Character. I know not, ſhe added, whether to rejoice at, 
or to lament, the ſingular turn "of fortune which has 
brought about this unexpected interview. My wounds, 
wich time had nearly healed, bleed afreſh in the preſence 
of the author of them, and yet I feel a gleam of joy, that 
before I go hence I ſhall claim for my Serena the affection, 
the prot. Stion of a ſecond parent.” 

Much converſation on this ſubject paſſed between the 5 
amiable mother and her beloved daughter, which kept them 
from taſting the ſalutary balm of fleep till towards morn- 
in; 25 when, after a ſhort repoſe, they aroſe, and went to en- 
quire after the health of their gueſt, whom, contrary to 
their expectations, they found infinitely worie than when 
tacy left him the over night, the pain of his wounds hav- 
ing occalioned a high fever, which greatly alarmed them. 
No tender attention was omitted by the generous Iſabel, 
that might tend to his eaſe or recovery. She watched 
over him night and day with ſuch unremitting care and 
anxiety, that by the time he was re-eſtabliſhed in his 
health, her own was greatly impaired. Randolph reflect- 
ed with aſtoniſhment on her ſingular humanity ; he knew 
not in what language to expreſs his gratitude ; yet, while he 
confeſſed the kindneſs of his hoſteſs, his haughty ſoul ſe- 
vercly felt the weight of an obligation he had not the pow-. 
er to return. © I was once wealthy, ſaid Randolph, and 
could by actions have added grace to my words; but Hea- 
ven fees it juſt to puniſh my crimes, by entailing on me 
the bitter curſe of poverty and remorſe. I was the fon, 
ſaid he, of a Highland laird, vhoſe name I will not diſhon- 
our by an open avowal of the kindred [ might claim; my 
firſt entrance into life was marked by cruelty and ſeduc- 
tion; 1 {ought and won a noble maid; I ſeduced and left 
her a prey to cold neglect and diſappointment; ſuicide, as 
ic 1s Whiipered by ſome; though the cauſe was unknown, 
immediately followed the news of my marriage, and ter- 
minated her woes; for to increaſe the moderate jortune I 
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inherited by the death of my elder brother, I married a 
wif: with a handſome portion and great expectations. She 
indeed wanted neither beauty nor prudence to have fixed 
my heart, but, like a wayward child, I caſt away the bleſ- 
ſing thrown into my lap; neither the beauty nor vrudence 
of my wife had influence on the inconitancy of my diſpo- 
ſition, Encouraged by the addition 6i fortune ſhe brought 
me, I gave the rein to my PRION, and ſuffered them to 
hurry me into the 78 ateſt exceſſes and moſt unbounded ex- 
travagance. I turned a deaf ear to the gentle remonitrances 
of Matilda, and repaid all her tenderneſs with neglect and 
unkindneſs. She, however, confined her griets within her 
own breaſt, and was never heard to breathe an accent de- 
rogatory to my honour ; but, notwithſtanding her uncx- _ 
ampled tenderneſs on this point, ſhe could not blind the 
eyes of her father, who ſaw my conduct in its true co— 
lours. 

« Matilda was his only child, and conf-eueadly I had 
every reafon to believe would be the ſole heir to his poſ- 
feſſions. This tt nought increaſed my extravagance, to 
which I ſet no bounds; fo that, in the ſmall ſpace of four 
years, I had entirely run through my wife's portion, and 
mortgaged a conſiderable part of my eſtate; but my ſpirits 
were always kept up, by the hopes that a ſhort time would 
ſce me maſter of an ample fortune, by the death of my wiie's 
father, who was pretty far advanced in vears, and of an in- 
different conſtitution. He indeed paid the final Cebt to 
nature, but diſappointed my expectations, by making a will, 
in which he left all his fortune to the children of Marilda, 
ſhould ſhe have ANY 3 ; and if none, the whole was to be 
ſunk in an annuity for her, in caſe ſhe ſurvived me. 5 

“Highly incenſed at this villainous conduct, for io it ap- 
peared to me, I vented all my rage on the en e Ma- 
tilda, treating her as the ſole author of my diſappointment; 
but it pleaſed an all-wiſe Providence to puniſh my un- 
worthy treatment of the beſt of women, to take her from 
me, at a time when I could moſt have deſired her life. — 
dhe became pregnant, and I once more flattered myſelt 


5 with ſeeing the fortune of my wiſe revolve into my fami- 


ly; but Matilda's health gradually declined, and a dau- 
gerous miſcarriage at once deſtroyed my 7 hopes, a and | cloicd 7 
the period « of her cxiſtence. 
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I now conſidered my circumſtances deſperate, as I 
had not the moſt diſtant view of retrieving them. My 
only hope reſted on the gaming- table; but here ill ſucceſs 
attended me—inſtead of preventing, I completed my ruin; 
for, at the end of a few months, 1 found myſelf fo much 
involved in debts, that I was conſtrained to fly my native 
land. | 

«© Six years Mee! wandercd, a wretched ſugitive, from 
place to place; in vain attempting, by various means, to 
retrieve my circumſtances: An offended Providence, 
wherever I turn, ſeems to purſue me, and to ſet a barrier 
between me and ſucceſs. Even here, led by a natural 
fondneſs for my native land, I have been ſtripped of the 
little I had gathered together by labour, and am reduced 
to the wretched eſtate of a beggar. 

| Iſabel, obſerved Randolph to have ceaſed ſpeaking, laid 
hes hand upon his, and looking him ſtedfaſtly in the Bec; 
% Randolph, ſaid the, has eig! cen years eraſed from your 
heart features I once thought to be engraven there in un- 
fading characters? or is it, that time and grief has wrought 
in them ſo great a change, that in me you can no longer 
recognize liabel ?*? 

« Iſabel !” ſaid Randolph, farting with amazement and 
chagrin at this unexpected addreſs— 

The ſame, returned the, though no longer the bloom- 
ing and the young.“ 

Here Randolph, in his turn, fixed his eyes ſtedfaſtly on 
his hoſteſs; but he could no longer diſcover the e 
complexion he had once gazed on with rapture; it had 
given place to a palid hue; the ſprightly luſtre of her eyes 
were dimmed with es tears, and her auburn treſſes, 
which had once flowed in looſe and ſhining ringlets over 
her boſom, were gathered under a ſimple bonnet; and tho? 
The was no more than thirty-ſix, grief had intermingled with 
them tome filver hairs—fuch was the change which time, 
but more affliction, had wrought in one of the molt capti- 
vatinz of women. Vet remembrance aſſiſted him, upon 
minute obſervation, to trace bencath all, the elegant fea- 
tures of the once blooming I{tbei. 
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„ Gracious God! exclaimed he, with emotion, is it 
really to the woman, who, above all others I have injur- 
cd, and who has reaſon, above all others, to curſe and exe- 
_ crate me, that J am indebted for my preſervation? Rather 
than ſo, would to Heaven I had periſhed.” 

c Be not grieved, ſaid Iſabel, that it has pleaſed a 
rizhteous God to humble you, by forcing you to ſeck 


ſhelter from the woman you have injured, The pity and 


forgivenels, Randolph, which Iſabel could in thy proſperi- 
ty have refuſed, the can freely offer in thy misfortune.” 
<« In pity, ſaid the haughty Randolph, oppreſs me not 


1th the weight of obligations I have little deſerved at 


your hands, and which now, alas ! I can never return.— 


Remember, Iſabel, ſaid he, that [ betrayed—abandon- 


ed“ | 
op Randolph, ſaid Iſabel, interrupting him, revert not to 
paſt times; my heart ſtill hardens at the remembrance, 
and I could almoſt withdraw the forgiv eneſs which reli- 
gion teaches me to pronounce. 
„ In this fair fruit,” continued ſhe, preſenting Serena 
to Randolph, © of a paſſion too tender for the repoſe and 


- honour of her it influenced, let our animoſities be forgot- | 
WE © | j 


„ Randolph, ſaid the: behold the child, which Heaven 


has ordained to be at once the pride and reproach of her 
parents. 

Muyſterious H ſaid Randolph, do 1 ws in 
this lovely child of nature, behold a daughter!“? 


Serena knelt to receive the bleſſing of her father; tears 
flowed from her ſoft eyes, and rendered her beauty cf that 
touching ſort, that muſt have melted the moſt ob durate 


he: Art. 


Randolph, in beholding her, felt his heart bent with the 


tender Dan er of nature ; ; they flowed in torrents from 


his eye He called to mind his former extravagance, and 
lamen Wy with heartfelt ſorrow, that from him Serena 
could only inherit guiit and poverty. 


A 


Pn 
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It was Donald, come to pay his accuſtomed homage to 
his lovely miſtreſs. He brought with him a milk- white 
kid, which he had tamed for Serena, by whom it was re- 
ceived with an air of ſo much ſatisfaction, that an uninte- 
retted ſpectator might eaſily diſcern the giver had no ſmall 
intereſt in her heart. 

When Donald, after a time, had departed, Randolph, 
upon enquiry, was informed by Iſabel, that he was a youth 
of exccllent morals, and, as was conjectured by the neigh- 
bouring Highlanders, of no very inconſiderable property, 
which made her with pleaſure view the mutual affection 
which exiſted between him and her beloved Serena. 

This diſcourſe was by no means pleaſing to Randolph, 
who, though reduced in fortune, had the ſame haughty 
ſoul as when in his proſperity. He thought a youth of ob- 
ſcure parentage unfit to match even with the illegitimate 
and undowered daughter of the man who was once laird of 

| Rothwell Caſtle, and could trace, in his pedigree, a race 
” of unqueſtionable herocs. 
He communicated theſe ſentiments to Iſabel, and endea- 
8 voured to inſpire her with the ſame. He entreated her to call 
to mind the greatneſs of her own deſcent, and the obſcuri 


of the youth ſhe had fixed upon as a fit huſband for her 


daughter; and, after many arguments, prevailed ſo far up- 
on Iſabel, that ſhe reluctantly conſented to uſe her intereſt 
with Serena, in order to induce her to think no more of 
Donald. 
Iſabel took an carly opportunity to 3 with her: 
daughter on the ſubject, that ſhe might diſcover the real 
Rate of her heart, flattering herſelf that it was not ſo much 
intereſted in Donald's behalf, as ſhe at firſt ſuſpected; but 
the artleſs Serena, whoſe tongue was the index of her heart, 
ſoon convinced Ifabel that love was too firmly rooted 
there, to be with eaſe exterminated. | 
Ifabel finding it fo, began to repent having engaged in 
the buſineſs; ſhe returned to Randolph, in order. is con- 
ſult with him, before ſhe proceeded further in it; and vain- 
ly hoped to bring him over to her opinion, that birth 
and titles are not neceſiary to happineſs ; but ſhe found it 
impoſſible, by any argument, to eradicate principles which 
he had imbibed from carlicſt infancy. | 


Randolph 
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Randolph maintained his former opinion, that an obſcure 


Higaland peaſant was not a proper match for the daughter 
of an iluſtri 108 Is ird. 


ifabel, ſecing her words did not oroduce the deſired ef- 


fect, and conſidering that, how unworthy ſoever, Randolph 
inherited a father's right to diſpoſe of Serena, returned to 
her daughter, and, after imprefling her mind with a ſenie 
of the duty {he os to Randolph, as a father, ſhe diſcloſed 
to her his objections to the pretenſions of Donald to her 
hand, and that he expected her to think no more of 
him. 

Serena was thunder Brock at this cruel intelligence. 

« Ah! my mother, ſaid ſhe, and do you enforce that 
dreadful command? Is it, indeed, your pleafure that L 
baniſh Donald from my thoughts?“ 

Iſabel was touched with the grief that appeared i in the 
countenance of her beloved Serena and for every pang 
the gave to her heart, inflicted one, doubly levers on her 
OWN. 

Is he not, ſaid Serena, generous and teen And 
does he not excel all the Highland youths in the graceful- 
ncſs of his perſon, and the gentleneſs of his manners?“ 

< grant it, my child, ſaid Label; but his birth 1 is ob- 
ſcure and mean.“ 

Ahl my mother, ſaid Serena, how len bins you 
told me that birth and titles were but empty ſounds, and 
incapable of conveying any real value to the poſſeſſor.“ 

Itabel was filent ; ; ſhe knew not how to refute a ſenti- 
ment inc had fo often approved; and foreſeeing that, if 


the argument continued, ſhe ſhould only be the more em- 


barraflee, ſhe put an end to the diſcourſe, by faying,— 
Ny Sercna, remember you have now a father, who, 
by the rights of nature is entitled to your obedience : 1 
| have, {It 18 true, failed in this eflential point of duty; but re- 
mol ſe and 2 have been my portion ever ſince, 

6. 1,my Ser rene, ſuffered a paſſion, which was not autho- 
rized by the conſent of my parent, to take poſſeſſion of my 
heart, and from that fatal period may date my ruin. 

Spare me, then, the greater pang of reflecting, that 


the baneful influence of my conduct has extended to that 
of my child. let me be ratified, 'vy ſeeing my Serena 
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riſe above the weakneſs which has triumphed over, and de- 
ſtroyed the repoſe of her unhappy mother.“ 

This was touching Serena in the moſt ſuſceptible part; 
ſhe loved her mother with that tenderneſs, that, to vive 


her eaſe and pleaſure, nothing ſeemed too great a ſacrifice ! 


With faltering accents, ſhe promiſed to banith Donald 
from her ſociety, and, if poſſible, trom her thoughts; the 
only requeſted permiſſion to ice him once more, and to 
acquaint him with the cauſe of her ſeeming inconſtaney. 
"This was readily granted by the fond mother, who laid 


her daughter under no farther reſtrictions on that account, | 
than to conceal the name of her family. 


Serena having, in ſome meaſure, eaſed her heart by abun- 
dance of tears, went out to ſeek her lover. She related 
to him all the ſtrange circumſtances of her birth, the late 
diſcovery of her father, and his abſolute command that {the 
mould no longer encourage the addreiles of an obſcure 


H. ghland peafant. 


Serena, with infinite mordi! fication, obſerved chat Don- 
ald attended to the relation with a countenance far more 
expreſſive of ſurprize than grief; nay, when ſhe lemented, 


that birth and title could alete win the conſent of Nan 
dolph, ſhe obſerved, that he heard her with the urmott! in- 
difference and unconcern. 


Serena, judging of her lover's heart ! by her own, which 
was a prey tothe moſt agoni zing fonfations, unwilling to 
give it an unnecellary pang, had cloathied the intelligence 
the brought in the ſofteſt language; but ww nen, contr ary to 
her expectations, ſhe obſerved the little effet it produced 
on him, her pride was alarmed, and the reſolved, let the 
ſtrugle coſt her what it would, to conftie the torturing 
pangs ſhe felt within her own breaſt, nor to let the . 
grateful Donald triumph in her misfortune. Ihe con- 
verſation was therefore thort, and on both lides ſcemingly 
conſtrained. . 

Serena, glad to elude the penetrating g glances of her lo- 
ver, returned folitarily homeward, reflect ing, with the 
deepelt regret, that Donald had added one mor &, to the 


many 11itances of the falſchood and inconſtaucy of man. 


6 | | But 
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But Serena paſied too haſty a judgment on the youth, nor 
could read the ſecret purpoſes of his heart. 

Early in the morning he was at the door of Iſabel's cot- 
tage. He requeſted to be admitted to Randolph, which 
being complied with, in the preſence of Iſabel and Serena, 
he confeſted himſelf to be the fon of Lord Duncan 
M Cloud. 

Various were the emotions which preſſed upon Ifabel's 
heart, on diſcovering that Donald was the ſon of her bro- 
ther: In the language of Scripture, her heart yearued to- 
ward him, and ſhe would gladly have fallen upon his neck, 
and given free vent to the overflowings of her heart; but 


the coniciouſneſs cf her fallen ſtate—of the diſzrace ſhe 


had brought upon her family, withheld her; and every 


| ſofter thought was abſorbe! in ſhame and remorſe. Nei- 


tier were Randolph? s feclings of the molt pleaſing fort 
he called to mind, that he had ſeduced the ſiſter of his 
friend, at the time he was hoſpitably entertained beneath 


his oof; and remembered that he kad brought diſgrace on 


a family, which, till then, had never known reproach. All 


this conſidered, he, with regret, anticipated the mortifica- 


tion he ſhould feel, at meeting the exulting glance of Iſa- 


bel's brother, who, he well knew, would undoubtedly re- 


joice in his fallen ſtate. Theſe thoughts operating on his 
mind, he was not a little pleaſed, at obſerving in Iiabel the 


ſame e e to diſcover herſelf to Donald as he found 


in himſelf, preſuming on this, he reſolved to avoid an ex- 
planation. 


Donald, fully perſuaded that when Randolp h ſhould be 
acquainted with the nobility of his family, _ the large 
fortune to which he was heir, he would rejoice at * 
proſpect of an alliance, made no ſcruple of diſcloſing the 
true cauſe of his appearing in the character of : an Highland 


peaſant. 
He informed him, that, in paſſing with his retinue thro” 


that part of the country, he had accidentally ſeen Serena, 


with whom he had fallen ſo deſperately in love, that he 
found the utmoſt endeavours ineffectual to ſurmount his 


paſſion, well knowing it would not meet his father's ap; Droba- 


tion, the object of it being, as he then conjectured, of ob! {cure 
birth; yet her image was ſo rooted in his heart, that life, 


without 
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. without her, became inſupportable. That, finding he 
could not ſurmount his paſſion, he had aſked permiſſion of 
his father to travel, for. the benefit of his health, which ra- 
pidly declined; but, i in reality, with the ſole intent of al- 
luming the character of a rural youth, that he might be 


bleſt in the ſociety of her who reigned fole miſtreſs of his 
heart. 


&« Ah! ſaid Donald, what a tide of joy laſt night broke 


in upon my heart, when Serena informed me that ſhe was 


15 deſcended from thoſe who would not contaminate the high 


blood which flowed in their veins, by mixing it with that 
of a low-born peaſant. I could ſcarcely conceal my 
tranſports; but I was reſolved that a ſhort period of grief | 
thould make the joy of my lovely miſtreſs the greater, ; 
when I diſcovered my birth. My father is not fordid, nor 
covetous ; he only requires, that the alliance I make {hall 
not difgrace the noble blood of the M*<Clouds.” 
| Here Donald ceaſed, in expectation that Randolph 
would declare the name of his family, and the heroes who 
might grace its annals z but Randolph, who, as we have be- 
fore obſerved, had no greater with than to putan end to all 
further enquiry concerning Iſabel and himſelf, replied cool- 
ly, That he would never countenance a youth, who had 
acted in ſuch open violence to the reſpects due to a parent: 

That, as to the poſſibility of bringing his father over to con- 

ſent to his making Serena his wife, as the had no Portions 

it appeared the romantic thought of a young man in love; 
and that, although ſhe could number: among her 1 8 
heroes as iluſtrious as any laird in the Highlands, there 
were reaſons which obliged him to wa the name and 
quality of her family concealed,” 

He ended, with adviſing Donald to return ine dg 
to his father, and apply to abſcnce, as a certain cure for 
his paſſion. 

Donald was aſtoniſhed at a 5 ſo Life rent to what 
he had expected, yet, unacquainted with the motive, he, in 
ſecret, applauded the dilintereſted conduct of Randolph 
and Iſabel, believing theis ſeruples to ariſe from a repug- 
nance to ſeduce him into a union which might be unpleat-- 
ing to his father, He nevertheleſs attempted, by many ar- 


guments, 0 ſhake their reſolution, carneſtly w iſhing to 
Nod. e 9. | | 1 . c kriow 
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know the truth of what Randolph aſſerted, concerning the 
nobility of his deſcent; but finding entreaties of no avail, 
he left the cottage, and, attended bya truſty domeſtic, who 

was the confidant of his paition, and the ſole companion cf 
his excurſion, he ſet out poſt for Dunmarnock Caſtle, 

Donald, who had been abſent nearly eignt months, was 
Joyſully received by his father, who had repeatedly diſ- 
Patche ed letters to haſten his return home. 

Conceiving this to be a favourable opportunity to in- 
troduce the iubject neareſt his heart, Donald reſolved to 
diſcloſe to his father all the circumſtances which gave birth 
to his paſhon, He reverted to the day in which he had 
Hrſt beheld, and been captivated by the charms of Serena: 
He painted, in lively colours, the many ſevere ſtruggles 
he bad undergone in attempting to ſurmount his paffion; 
for the truth of which, he applied to the declining ſtate of 
his health when he left Dunmarnock Caſtle. He then 
ventured to confeſs the deceit he had practiſed, in pretend- 
ing to be on his travels, while, in reality, he was paying 
the moſt tender vows at the fect of his miſtreſs; and, lait 
of all, he recounted the circumitances Serena had diſcloſed 


to him concerning her birth, and his ſingular interview _ 


with her father, the day before he ſet out for the caſtle. 

Lord Duncan, whole failing was really not the love of 
money, and who valued his ſon's happineſs above every 
worldly conſideration, excepting that of high birth, was at 
length jo far brought over by his ſon's perſuations, as to 
promiſe, that if Serena's father could make it appear that 
ner origin was not interior to his own, want of fortune | 
ſhould not be an obſtacle to his happineſs. | 
Donald's nt::t object was to prevail with his father to 
take a journey to Athol, where the miſtreſs of his affections 
reticed, and himtcit to gueition her tather e the 
truth of what he had ailerted. 

It happened now to be the moſt Nea time of the 
year for travelling, and Lord HBuncan not being in a hu- 
mour to refule any requeit his ſon ſhould make, which 
was not derogatory to his numdur, complied with this re- 
zuelt aleo, and in due time, attended by Donald, and a 
QUtICrOous retiuue, arrived at label's humble dwelling. 


The 
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The reader will ſuppoſe that they were gueſls, who did 


not contribute to calm the ſpirits of the inhabitants. Se- 
rena on their arrival, was endeavouring to divert the me- 
lancholy which, fince Donald's departure, had conſtantly 


preyed upon ber ſpirits, by cultivating a few flowers and 


curious ſhrubs, which her lover had planted in a ſmall in- 


_ Cloſure before the cottage. Donald perceived her before 
any one elle, and ſpring from his horle, in a few ſeconds, 
preſt her to his heart; then taking her hand, he preſented 


her to his father, who with his "attendarits was 5 by this 


time arrived at the little wicket. 


Though Lord Duncan did not behold . with! 5 


enthuſiaſtic eye of love, he could not but agree wich his ſon 
that ſhe was too fair | 


& "To bluſh unſeen, 


© And waſte her r veetnels on the deſert air, 


He was above all wonderfull ly ſtruck with the reſem- 


blance ſhe bore to his fifter. Her very exact form and 
features! when in the bloom of ſeventeen; impreſt with 


this idea, he walked into the cottage, where Label, who 
had ſeen him from the window, remained over whelmed 
with confuſion. 

Nor was Randolph much better ed to meet the 
friend he had injured; but nc ceſſity obliged each to aſſume 
an aſpect of compoſure, foreign to their hearts. 

The laird of Dunmarnock, whoſe mind was ſtrongly im- 


vreſſed with the image of his liiter, rec alled by tho bluoming 


graces of Serena, ſtarted at the light of ifavel; he ran 
wildly over every ene and when the ſpoke, fell back In 
an agony of ſurpriſe: when he turned his eyes on Randolph, 
he ſaw treſh matter for wonder. Ten thouſand thoughts 
ruſhed impetuouſly on his mind, he could have per! added 
himſelf that all he ſaw was encnantment; his eye Wande 

ed alternately from Randolph to Iſabel, and from label 
to the fair Serena. Itabel fee ing the agitation of her bio- 
ther, found her own emotions increale ſo vio: endiy, that hae 
ſhe longer attempted to fupprets them, the mut have funk 
motionleſs on the floor: a copious flood of tcars opportune- 
Iy relieved her, and ſerved to confirm Duncan in tle pp Gç) 
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on, that there was ſomething more in the reſemblance he 
perceived than merely fancy; he doubted not but he real- 
ly beheld the ſiſter whom he had long thought deſcended 
to an untimely grave, and the friend who in his youth had 
poſſeſſed a ſhare of his affections ; his thoughts became 
more compoſed, and the myſtery ſeemed as it were, in the 
ſame moment, unravelled ; he called to mind the attach- 
ment which had formerly ſubſiſted between Randolph and 
his fiſter. Serena's age, her reſemblance to each, the 
ſtory which Donald had rclated, in which every thing but 
the name and family were revealed, all conſpired to acquaint 
him with the cauſe of his ſiſter's exile, and to convince 
him of the baſe part which Randolph had acted toward 
her. 
| Yet ſuch was his; joy at beholding her, stern ſeparation 
of eighteen years, that his reſentment was loſt in joy. He 
embraced her with a tenderneſs that ſhewed ſhe was ſtill 
dear to his heart; and having heard the particulars of her 
ſtory from her own month, he joined the hands of his ſon 
and the fair Serena, with a ſatisfaction he little expected to 
receive When he left Dunmarnock Caſtle. Then turning 
to Randolph, he aſked him whether a portion of two thou- 
ſand pounds would induce him to repair the injury he had 
done his family? 
Tue reader need not be informed that this propoſal was 
accepted by Randolph, who, touched with Iſabel's con- 
ſtancy and long fufferings, would readily have made her 
that recompence had her brother s offer been leſs gene- 
eus, 
At the requeſt of the Laird of Dunmarnock Caſtle, the 
ceremony was immediately performed, but in the moſt pri- 
rate manner; Serena and Donald were alfo at the fame time 
made happy, though their nuptials were afterwards cele- 
brated with great pomp at the Caſtle, e 
10 ceremony was no ſooner over, than Label, i in FUR 
preſence of Randolph and the young pair, addrefſed herſelf 
thus to her brother: “ I have now, ſaid ſhe, as far as I 
am able, wiped away the difgrace J have brought upon 
my family: I have conſented, and am become the wife of 
the man who has wronged me. Once to have been Ran- 
dolph's wile, was my greateſt pride and ambition ; but that 


time 
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time is paſt: the hour of love and confidence is no more ; 3 
I feel that a ſomething is gone from my heart which can 


never more be reſtored to it: Time and long ſufferings 


have effectually weaned me from a world, for which I have 


proved myſelf unfit; were I to return to it, my heart would 
not as tormerly vibrate to the ſound of joy; I thould be 
ſad and penſive in the midit of gaiety and pleaſure. Since 


it is thus, my brother, let me have your permithon, and 


your's, Randolph, ſaid ſhe, to whoſe will i have rendered 
myſelf ſubſervient, to retire to a holy ſiſterhood, where 1 
may have leiſure to examine my own heart, to Sar its 


| feelings, and to teach my paſlions due obedience to my 
" reaſon. My friends, do not marvel at, nor oppoſe my re- 


queſt; it is not ſuddenly nor lightly conceived ; but is tha: 
which I find, upon mature de libera ation, Can alone reſtore 


Peace to the reſidue of my lite.” 


_ This unexpected addreſs ſupriſed all preſent; every on 
oppoſed Iſabel's deſign, and doubted not but that they ſhould 


be able to divert her from the refolution ſhe had formed ; 


but they found it no eaſy taſk 3 neither the tears of Seren 
the prayers of Randolph, who, in the fear of loſing, began 


to feel her worth, nor the earneſt entreaties of the Lord | 


Duncan and Donald, could move her; ſhe perſiſted in her 
deſign of retiring from the world, and, more eſpecially, 


from Dunmarnock Caſtle. Aled. ſaid ſhe, why will you 


urge me to reviſit a ſpot which muſt revive in my heart a 


thouſand painful recollections ?” | 
To conclude : finding the was deaf to all their entrea- 
ties, they no longer oppoſed her delire; but reluctantly 


ſuffered her to retire to a monaſtery, fr oh which, till her 
death, which did not happen until many years after, ſhe 


had the conitancy never to remove. She was foinetimes 
viſited by her daughter; but would never liſten to any {0- 
licitations to leave her retirement. 

Randolph, ſo ſtrange is the propenſity of the human 
add to dehold thoſe things as the moſt deſirable which 
are beyond its power to attain, on che retirement of Iſabel, 
became melancholy ; his ſpirits entirely forſook him; and 
ſhe, who had formerly been caſt off and neglected, ſeemed 
now of the greateſt moment to his peace. He would pal: 
whole hours in contemplating her amiable qualities; her 

| greg \tncls 
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. greatneſs of ſoul, and unexampled conſtancy. He would 
often loſe himſelf in an ideal ſcheme of the happineſs he 
might have enjoyed with her, and would ſtart from the 
pleaſing dream, ſtung with vexation and diſappointment ; 
the bleſſings in his power, as formerly, he put from him, 
and remembered only that one which, for his puniſhment, 
Heaven had placed beyond his reach. In tine, Randolph 
became his own tormentor; and to ſooth his grief, formed 
the reſolution of retiring to the humble cottage which had, 
for ſo many years, been the reſidence of Iſabel, and was va- 
cant by the death of old Jane, on whom Donald had ſettled 
a comfortable annuity. Here he retired, and having ſpent 
| ſome years in painful repentance, died. 


Peace and proſperity were the reward of Donald's and 


Serena's virtues and canſtancy; they lived many years, 
happy in the ſociety of the generous Lord Duncan, and, at 
his death, became the ſole poſſeſſors of Dunmarnock 


6 


EXTRACT FROM AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUFFERINGS | 
or 
CAPTAIN FRANCIS D E Iiir, 
PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR 1693. 


RANCIS pz CIVILLE was a gentleman of Nor- 

T mandy, and commanded on the ſide of the Proteſtants, 
a company of a hundred men in the city of Rouen, when 
that place was beſieged by Charles IX. being then about 
e 5 5 | tient 
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twenty-ſix years old. Count Montgommery, governor of 
the city, gave orders to defend it to the laſt extremity.— 
On the firſt general aſſault, which happened the 15th of 
October 1 562, Captain Civille was wounded by a muſket 
ball, which paſſed through his cheek, right} Faw; and came 
out at the back part of his neck. 

On receiving the wound, he fell from the top of the 
ramparts into the ditch beneath; ſome pioneers who hap- 
pened to be working there, thinking him dead, threw him 
into a hole, and a Mr. Claude Forreſter being mortally 
- wounded, and falling ſoon after, they put him in likewiſe, 
covering both with a ſmall quantity of earth. He remain- 
ed in this ſtate from ſome time before eleven in the morn- 
ing till half paſt ſix at night, when his ſervant, Nicholas de 
la Berre, hearing of the fatal accident, and wiſhing to be- 
ſtow a more honourable funeral on his maſter, obtained 
_ permiſſion of the Count Montgommery to take him up, in 
vrhich office he was accompanied by Lieutenant Clerc of 
the Count's guards. Inſtructed of the ſpot, they drew 
dut the body of Claude Foreſter, which they did not re- 

cognize, and afterwards that of Captain Civille, who was 

| likewiſe ſo disfigured with dirt, blood, ſwelling, and the ap- 
pearance of death, that his ſervant could not afcertain his 

perſon. They therefore returned the two bodies to the 

earth, but this time Civille was thrown uppermoſt, and the 
grave lightly covered with mould as before. 
f As they were about to depart, lamenting their unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt, Lieutenant Clerc remarked, that the hand 
of the body which was uppermoſt was left entirely uncover- 
ed, he therefore diſmounted, and tried to force it down with 
his foot, but finding that impracticable, he ſtooped to cover 
it with carth; while thus employed, he diſcovered by the 
licht of che moon a diamond of great luſtre on the finger. 
'I nis he took off, covered the "hand, and rode after his 
companion, who was gone ſome little way forward, imme- 
diately thewing him the ring, and ſaying he was well paid 
for his trouble. The ſervant inſtantly recognized the dia- 
mond, being of a peculiar triangular form, declaring he. 
would return and bear the body of his maſter back to be 
properly interred. Captain Civille was again drawn from 
tac hole, and, by the. care of Nicholas; clcared from the 
earth 
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earth that disfigured him, during which, he declared to 
Lieutenant Clerc, he diſcovered ſigns IN in his maſter; 
be therefore placed him before him on his horſe, and haſ- 
tened to the army ſurgeons, who were then in St. Claire's 
monaſtery. Theſe believing him dead, paid no regard to 


bis ſervant's ſupplication, laying they had few dreflings | 
left, and could not throw them away on dead men. Ni- 


cholas, notwithſtanding this affirmation, carried the bod 


of his maſter to the houſe where he formerly lodged, and 
watched him with the moſt affiducus care. Civille re- 
mained five days without ch motion, or any ſign of 


life, but an ardent fever. 


Some diſtant relations of the Captain's, Meſſ. Verbois 
and du Val, hearing of the circumſtance, came to fee him, 


bringing two phyficians and a ſurgeon. hele, after much 


examination, and probing the wound, agreed to dreſs it, 
and make a feton, though they confeſſed they had no hope 


af ſucceſs; they alſo unclenched his teeth, and with great 


difficulty forced ſome ipoonfuls of nouriſhing broths 
down his throat. 


The next day they opened the leckng, and found the 


wound had diſcharged greatly, the ſwelling of the neck 
and head was much diminithed, the patient's ſpeech like- 
wife returned, as he articulated a complaint of his arm; 


pyet he did not appear to know any perſon, bus ond ie. 
one awakened from a deep ſleep. His fever continued 


very high, but the amazing change which had already ta- 
Een place, inſpired all with "the mot lively hope. Things 

were in this ſtate when the city was taken by ſtorm, and 
every one was obliged to ſhift for themſelves in the bett 


manner they could; the perſonal ſafety of Nicholas, Who 
was a proteſtant, forced him to take the ſame precaution, 
and the unfortunate Civille was left to the mercy of the 


conquerors. Four foldiers, who plundered the houſe 
where he lay, treated him with great humanity, and even 


Kindneſs ; but ſome days after they were ordered elſe- 


where, and that houſe fixcd on for the quarters of an of- 


nicer of the royal army; Lieutenant Moulins of the Scotch 
guards. e 


The 
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The ſervants of this gentleman coming to prepare the 
lodging, moved the Captain into a ſmall back room, where 
they laid him on a wretched ſtraw mattraſs. To complete 
his misfortune, ſome enemies of his younger brother, who 
had loſt his arm ſome time previous, and who had lodged 


in the ſame houſe, came to ſeek him, determined to ſeize 


the opportunity of the preſent confuſion to diſpatch him. — 
Diſappointed of their cruel intention by not finding young 
Civille, who had left Rouen before his brother's Anisfor= 
tune, they vented their prey on the unhappy Captain, 
whom they threw from the window of his apartment into 
the back yard fortunately it was low, and he received but 
little damage, lighting on a dung-hill that was beneath it. 
He remained in this wretched lituation three days and 
nights, expoſed to the inclemencies of the air, without 
other covering but his ſhirt and night cap. 
By this time Mr. Croiſſet, his couſin-german, and a ca- 
tholic, who knew where he lodged, made intereſt to en- 
quire after him. An old woman, who was now in the 
_ houſe, replied, he was dead, and that having no one to 


bury him, he was on a dung-hill in the back yard, where 


ſhe diſcovered him the day before, when ſhe firit arrived at 
the houſe. Mr. Croiflet haſtened there immediately, and, 
to his great ſurpriſe, found his couſin living and lenſible, 
though ſo feeble, that he could not ſpeak, but made ſigns 
for drink. Beer was brought, which he drank with great 
eagerneſs, but on attempting to ſwallow bread, his throat 
was ſo much contracted, from long faſting, that the bit was 
. obliged to be withdrawn from the paſſage, to prevent ſtran- 
gulation, though he afterwards ſwallowed ſome that had 
been ſoaked in beer. 
Notwithitanding the danger he had undergone, draace 
and cold appeared to have had the happiett effects on him; 
his fever was gone, and he was able ſome hours after to 
be moved by water to the Caſtle of Croiſſet, on the banks 
of the Seine, and about a league from Rouen. The ſol- 
diers who had before treated him with ſo much humanity, 
helped to convey him to the water fide, pretending to do lo 
without the knowledge of Mr.  Croitler, who, as he was a 
Catholic, could not have beſtowed in this time of perſecu- 
tion mercy on any Proteſtant, however near a relation, 
No. . K K witnout 
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without being ſuſpected of favouring their cauſe. Civille 
thus ſituated, was very ill received by the houſe-keeper at 
the Caſtle of Croiſſet, making him wait a long time on the 
bridge, where he was ſo ſtruck with cold, that his death 
muſt inevitably have been the conſequence, had not the 
valet of Mr. Croiſſet fortunately arrived with orders, 
which releaſed him from his difagreeable ſituation. Not- 
withſtanding this, he had much to ſuffer, having no dreſ- 
ling for his wounds, but crumbs of bread and _ of egg. 

The news of his unhappy ftate reached Mr. Croiſſet, 
who was yet at Rouen, he immediately ops a phyſician, 
and the ſame ſurgeon who attended him at the taking of 
the city; they remained with him for two days, and at 
their departure left dreſſing, promiſing to viſit him as often 
as they poſſibly could with ſafety to themſelves. His 
faithful valet Nicholas, with infinite pains, having found 
out his retreat, haſtened there, and attended him with the 
utmoſt care. 

When he had gained a little ſtrength, he determined to 
go to Caux, and put himſelf under the care of two brothers, 


who had done remarkable cures. Civille arrived there inthe 


month of July, during the ſeige of Hauſe de Grace. Theſe 
ſurgeons had long been acquainted with his family, and 
employed their ſkill with ſo much ſucceſs, that, in about 
Tix weeks, he was much better, but remained rather deaf, | 
and had loft the uſe of his little finger. 

He again entered the ſervice, — the wound in his jaw 
was frequently troubleſome, opening from time to time, 
and throwing off exoliations of bone. 

At length, Henry III. having driven all proteſtants from 
France, in 1585, Civille took refuge in England, Where 
tae wound {till remaining painful, he put himſelf under the 
care of two famous phyſicians he met there, namely, La- 
vinius of Prague, and Maillard of Orleans, from whom he 
obtained a compleat cure. He wrote this account in 
1605, then aged near ſeventy, and forty-three years after 
receiving the wound; the manuſcript was left at his death 
in the hands of a Mr. Sicqueville. 
Among other circumſtances, one ſhould not be omited, 
as it confers honour on the Captain. Queen Elizabeth 
hearing ſpeak of him, withed to o fre and learn his tory from 


_ himſelf. 
3 
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himfelf he obeyed, and received from her own hand a dia- 
mond ring, and her picture. Civille was in the National 
Aſſembly, deputed from Normandy, forty two years after 


he received his wound, and when he ſigned the determina- 
tion, wrote, —«< Francis de Civille, thrice dead, thrice 
buried, and, by the grace of God, thrice riſen again, — 


Which was IS common method 7 ſigning his name. Ci- 
ville was twice married, both times after his wound; he 


had no children by his firſt wife, but ſeveral by his ſecond, 
and in 1698, when this account was printed, had two 
grand-children living, one of whom was married to a fon 


of Mr. de Sicqueville before-mentioned, and the other to 


an Engliſhman, called Brown Sandham, Eſq. 


THE 
HISTORY 
oy 
MRS, LACELLS. 
[FROM LAURENTIA.] 


- AM under the cruel neceſſity of acknowledging, that 
my misfortunes have been almo{t wholly of my own 
ſecking ; for I was, indeed, bleſſed with moſt tender and 


Atfectionate parents: During my childhood they f 


K K 2 left 
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left me a wiſh ungratified, and, as I advanced in years, in- 
vention was racked to ſupply me with new pleaſures. Al- 
tho” it was their conſtant ſtudy to render me happy, yet I 
was ever uneaſy at home. I neither ſeemed to feel that love 
and reſpect for my father and mother, which is natural to 
a young and amiable diſpoſition ; nor did I ever ſcruple to 

diſobey their commands whenever they ſtood in compe- 
tition with my own inclinations; for, unuſed to reproof, 

what had I to fear? %;;œ i˖nſ „ 
Perhaps you will ſay, gratitude ought, at leaſt, to have 


attached me to thoſe who ſacrificed fo much for me; but, 


alas! if you look through the world in general, you will 
find that gratitude is a flame that burns but faintly in the 
boſom of an immoderately indulged child. 8 
I conſidered all their kindneſs as no more than my due; 
and, if I ſuffered myſelf to be pleaſed, I thought they were 
ſuikciently rewarded. _ 1 „„ 
T had maſters of all ſorts to inſtruct me in whatever is 
ſuppoſed to conſtitute an accompliſhed woman. Muſic 
and dancing were all I choſe to attend to, and the progreſs 
] made in them delighted my fond parents, and in their 
partial eyes fully compenſated for my other deficiences. 
At the age of ſeventeen, I became acquainted with a 
Lieutenant in a marching regiment that was quartered in 
the neighbourhood. He was handſome in his perſon, and 
conceiving, perhaps, that I ſhould have a large fortune, he 
took ſome pains to introduce himſelf to my notice. A 


complete maſter of the art of flattery, he ſoon became _ 


very agreeable in my eyes; and as he not only ſubmitted 
to, but even commended all the extravagances I was 
guilty of, I concluded he muſt be very much in love, and 
inſiſted on his being invited in every party of my mother's. 
I danced with him at our aſſemblies, and, in ſhort, conſi- 
dered every day as miſerable in which I could not ſpend 
ſome hours in his company. = 1 
My father became very uneaſy, and repreſented the im- 
propriety of thus encouraging a man, of whoſe family we 
were entirely ignorant. i 000 
Lacells was a ſtranger in the country; his character 
bad been enquired into, and ſtood not in a very fair point 
of view. Vanity induced me to ſuppoſe, from his preſent 


de- 
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meanor, that I had wrought a change in his heart, and that 
whatever his faults might have been, charms like mine 
mult infallibly reclaim him. 
Pull of theſe falſe ideas, I never ceaſed importuning my 
mother to ſtand my friend, and at laſt declared, I would 
neither eat or drink till ſhe had procured the conſent of 
my father. This menace had the deſired effect. She 
Aew to my father, and acquainted him with my determina- 
tion. Her intreaties overcame his judgment, and he pro- 
miſed to receive my lover on a more friendly — chan | 
he had ever done before. 
L.acells was accordingly invited that very evening, but 
the ſtruggles in my father's mind were very apparent. He 
| aſked a few queſtions reſpecting the connexions of Mr. 
Lacells; but ſeemed fearful of receiving anſwers that 
would prove ſatisfactory: Indeed, the lieutenant owned 
that he owed his birth to chance—his father being a man 
of quality. 
He could remember nothing of his mother, being taken 
from her during his infancy, and afterwards educated at 
Eaton, with a view of being ſent to Oxford, and brought 
up to the church. That profeſſion not ſuiting the vivaci- 


= ty of his diipoſition, he had prevailed on the Earl of S—, 


his father, to place him in the army; and having, about 
two years ſince, been ſo unfortunate as to offend that 
| nobleman, was the reaſon he had never exerted his intereſt 
to get his ſon promoted. | 
My father would have enquired into the nature of that 
offence, but Lacells prevented him, by ſaying, „ that he 
had been drawn in by ſome young fellows of his acquain- 
| tance to run into expences beyond his allowance; and, 
preſuming too much on the generoſity of the Earl, he had 
drawn on his banker for L. 100, which had he er the 
old nobleman ſo much, he had declared, in a fit of paſſion, 
that he would never ſee his ſon again.” Lacells then 
added, he was not without hopes of a reconciliation, and it 
ſhould; for the future, be his ſtudy to deſerve the good 
opinion of his father.” - 
My father propoſed writing to the Earl of 8 „and 
ſtating the remorſe his ſon felt from having given nk of 
diſapprobation; and likewiſe to requeſt that = do 
ome- 
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ſomething for Mr. Lacells, who my father wiſhed to take 
the name of Paulin, provided he married me. To this 


Lacells could not reaſonably object, though he made fome 


fttvolous excuſes to prevent au application of that kind 

from being made immediately. My father, however, ſi- 
lenced the young gentleman with a frown. 

The next morning I was ſent for into my father's ſtudy, 


where I found him quite alone. He addreſſed me in the 


mildeſt terms that paternal affection could dictate. «© My 


dear Aubery, ſaid he, muſt be conſcious that my ſolicitude 

for her happineſs can proceed from no other motive than 
the ſincereſt love that ever warmed the breaſt of a father. 
Indeed, there is no ſacrifice that I would not make to in- 


fure her felicity. Alas! my dear girl, I tremble when I 


reflect on this unfortunate attachment of your's ; for, in- 
deed, I fear, it you perſiſt in it, it will prove unfortunate. 
Do not miſtake my meaning: I am not ſo very defirous 
of your marrying a man of large fortune as many fathers | 


are; but an amiable diſpoſition, and a good character, are 
requiſites that cannot be diſpenſed with, without running 


great riſæ of being very miſerable. You, as an only 
child, have been the darling of your mother and myſelf; to 


ou we have fondly looked for comfort in our eee 
years! What will become of us ſhould you be unhappy 
And, oh! my child, reflect, I conjure you, on the differ- 


ence you will experience when you leave a houſe where 1 


ur will has been law. 


There is a ſomething in the countenance and manners 
of Mr. Lacells that makes me fear your fortune, and a gen- 


teel eſtabliſhment, are more the objects of his purſuit than 


T could wiſh ; but, however, I will ſuſpend my opinion of 
him for the preſent. I ſhall write to the Earl of S—— in 


behalf of the young man, and, if I find him worthy, he 


ſhall poſſeſs my treaſure, my darling.” 
My dear father ſtopped He preſſed my hand between 


his, then ſtrained it to his boſom; it was ſome moments 


before he could articulate. I was affected, and the tears 
ſtole down my cheeks. At length he procceded : — 

« I wiſhed to ſee you, my dear girl, to intreat that you 
will ſo far oblige me as to be on your guard—to make no 


promiſes, nor to give any farther encouragement to Mr. 


Lacells, 


| 

] 
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Lacells, till we have an anſwer from the Earl of 8 
If the lieutenant has been guilty ef a falſhood, my Aubery | 
cannot love him : She cannot think that the man, who 1s ca- 
pable of deceit as a lover, can make the huſband ſhe deſerves. 
A few days wil] decide, and ſurely I may hope that you 
will not refuſe the requeſt of a father, who is ſo anxious 
for your welfare.“ 
I ventured to anſwer for the honour of Lacells: He was 
incapable of a baſe action: He had been perfectly open and 
ingenuous in his confeſſion; He pretended not to fortune, 
and, if he had been led into irregularities by his compani- 
ons, he had ſeen his error—and reformed rakes always made 
the beſt huſbands. | 
My poor father ſhook his head, and ſaid, &“ he would 
not conteſt that point with me now, though he could by 
no means ſubſcribe to the truth of it; he only wanted m 
| promiſe, to wait one more week, before I engaged myſelf 
any farther.” . 
Is that 1 conſented, on condition that Mr. Lacells was 
invited as uſual, ſaying, ce that I could not bear the idea of 
_ appearing to ſuſpeRt the honour or veracity of a gentleman 
—it would be inflicting a wound not eaſily healed.” My 
father replied, “he had no objection to entertain Lacells 
as a friend, provided he might depend on my not ſeein; 
him alone, as in the company of my father and mother, he 
would not preſume to draw me in to make any ears 
_ promiſes.” 
[ believe I complied with a very ill grace, for I was na- 
turally obſtinate, and had been too much flattered by all 
my dependants not to have a very good opinion of my own 
_ diſcernment. I ſecretly laughed at the precaution of m 
father, which I fooliſhly thought was both troubleſome 
and unneceſſary. 
Lacells dined with us that day, and as there was other ; 
company, I eafily avoided ſpeaking to him alone. Tuo 
more days paſſed much in the ſame manner; but on the 
fourth, it being his turn to be on duty, I did not expect to 
ſee him; and having a flight head-ach, I excuſed myſelt 
from attending my father and mother, who were engaged 
to dine at Sir Thomas Murray” 3. 
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Towards evening, Saunders (my own maid) delivered 
2 letter to me, which was given to her by Lacells's ſer- 
vant; in which letter Lacells complains (in the common 
place ſtrain) of the tediouſneſs and inſipidity of a day, in 
which he could not be bleſt with a ſight of the only being 
that was dear to him; that he could not but feel extremely _ 
alarmed, left the Earl of S-— ſhould diſapprove of his 
marrying ſo young, and of courſe ſay ſomething to preju- 
dice Mr Paulin againſt one who adored his daughter. He 
was afraid the match might be put off or delayed much 
longer than the ardency of his paſſion could ſufter him to 
wait: He therefore conjured me, if I had the ſmalleſt regard 
for, or confidence, in him, to meet him the next morning 
in my father's park, before the family were ſtirring, when 
| * would communicate much more than he could do by 
. > | 8 
Unmindful of the duty I owed my father, and unmind- 
ful of the promiſe I had made, I returned an anſwer to 
Lacells, that I would be faithful to the appointment. The 
morning came—l aroſe between four and five, ſtole out 
unperceived, and was ſoon at the place of rendezvous.— 
| Lacells was there before me: He apologized for breaking 
my reſt; but declared he ſhould never know another hap- 
py moment without I would conſent to give him my hand 
in ſpite of all the oppoſition that might be made to it; for, 
added he, I am affured by a friend, that the Earl, my fa- 
ther, carried his reſentment againſt me ſo far, as even ta 


charge me with ingratitude and deceit, both of which, 
with all my faults, I am indeed a ſtranger to. Your fa- 


ther will believe his tale before my ſingle voice: You will 
be kept from my ſight, and I ſhall become the moſt wretch- 
ed man beneath the ſun.” „„ 

L endeavoured to inſpire him with hope: He might be 
miſinformed, and, after all, I thought I might depend on 
my father's affection; he could not long reſiſt the impor- 

tunities of his child, when he ſaw her happineſs was bound 
up in his conſent. %%% 
Far, far better, exclaimed the artful wretch, to make 
me happy without his conſent, and truſt to his affection 
for a reconciliation ; for, oh! my lovely girl, who, that 

has once known your loſs, could refuſe to take you to their 

_— arms 
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arms again! Believe me, their anger would not laft long; 

a few weeks abſence would render you doubly dear to 
think: and they will receive you with joy. Come, my 
Aubery, you muſt, you will conſent; mect me here this 
evening before ewely ez if boflible; ; 1 will have evgry thing 
in readineſs.” | 

I would have perſuaded him to defer it a few days longer, 
as it would be time enough to take meatures like thoſe he 
propoſed when no others remained, an: I could not bur 
icruple to act fo directly contrary to the injunctions of m 
father: But, alas ! it ſcemed as if Lacells poſſeſſed an in- 
fluence over me, like that I had too often exerted over my 
parents. 

He urged, that it was better to marry without, than 
againſt their conſent, with many other arguments too 
weak to have worked on any but an ine xpcrienced, yet 
ſelf-opiniated mind. 

I at laſt agreed to meet him there at the time propoſed, 
and ſhould any letter arrive that day (as was expected) in- 
form him of the contents. We parted, and I haſtencd 
back to my own chamber. 

When I met my father at dinner, I n perceived 
that his countenance was clouded, He tried to conceal it 
in vain, yet there was a tenderneſs in his manner that ought 
to have convinced me, paternal regard overcame every 
other paſſion. 
He courted me to eat, by offering the beſt of every thing 
on table; and was unuſually prefling for me to take one 
more glaſs of wine than my ſtated quantity when the cloth 
was removed. 

My mother was totally lent She eat but little, and a 
tear not unfrequently roſe in her eye. My heart foreboded | 
| that the letter was indeed arrived, and the contents un- 
favorable to my wilhes; but U could not believe that my 
lover was unworthy. 

Twice did my father eſſay to ſpeak, preceded by a lem 
each time, and twice his lips cloſed before he could prevail 
on himſelf to begin a ſubject that he knew would give pain 
to his only child. At laſt he began: „Cannot my Au- 
bcry ſee the ſtruggles in her father's boſom ? Will the not 
believe that the anſwer I have received from the Earl of 
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* RG gives me the greateſt concern? It contains a re- 
preſentation of Mr. Lacells's conduct, that forbids me to 
think of him as a ſon-in-law.” I ſtarted, and bit my lips 
with chagrine. A mutual lence prevailed for a few mo- 
ments. I then replied, “ Mr. Lacells had been unfortu- 


nate in effending | his father, but his e was very 


ſincere.“ 

« Tam willing to ihew lenity derer ones and ſlow to 
believe any thing to the diſadvantage of aundther, returned 
my father. Let the young man come here to-morrow—l 
will read part of the letter to him: If he can diſpiove it, I 
am ſtill his fricnd—if not, my dauguter ſhall never be 
his.“ 

The latter part of the ſentence was 8 in a 
firmer tone of voice than I had been accuitoined to hear 


from my father: And, to my eternal diſgrace be it ſpoken, 


my wicked heart was then capable of entertaining reſent- 


ment againſt him, whoſe breaſt was torn with diiquietude 
on my account. I made no reply, but preſerved a ſullen 
filence. A neighbouring clergyman happening to drop in 


O 


ſoon after ards, prevented any more being ſaid on the fub- 
Ject, and I took care to leave the room before he withed 


my father a good-night. 


The family were 1n taeir reſpective apartments ſoon after | 
eleven, and as the air was rather chill Fs I threw a great 
* all were 


coat over my other dreſs, and when 


quiet, ſtole ſoftly down ſtairs. 
On opening the outward door, I perceived 2 ſmart 
ſhower was falling, my conſcience gave me a twinge; I was 
half reſolved to go back again, and Rood a few moments to 
celiberate; Lacells expects me, thought I, he is unmind- 
ful of the weather; and 'tis the only opportunity l can 
have to beg that he will come prepared to-morrow to vin- 


dicate himſelf: He muſt love me better for ſo much an- 
xiety on his account; I need not itay long, and it would 


ke cruel to «erp the poor lieutenant in fruitleſs expecta- 


tion. 
I was determined, reached an umbrella, yy allied forth. 


| The rain ſtill continuing) we betook ourſelves under a ſhed 


that was built for the deer, and on my Communicating as 
much as I knew of the contents of the Earl of S——'s 


letter 


dd «4 
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letter, Lacells counterfeited the moſt poignant grief, and 
faid, nothing now remained for him but to bid mea laſt 
adieu, to tear himſelf from my preſence, and end his 
miſerable exiſtence far diſtant from the charms that had en- 
ſlaved his heart. I again urged the forgiving temper of my 
father, wao I knew could not be inflexible to my entrea- 
ties. Lacells again availed himſelf of that plea, and con- 
jured me to put it out of their power to with-hoj d that for- 
giveneſe, by going off that inſtant; adding, he had a chaiſe 
and four waiting without the pales of the park. I was at 
firſt ſhocked at the propoſal, though I might have expected 
it, from the converſation in the morning, and totally un- 
prepared for it, but he ſcarcely gave me time to conſider; for 
partly by perſuaſions, and partly by force, he led me to the 
boundaries of the park, and lifting me over into the road, 

where we were joined by his ſervant, they conducted me to 
the carriage, which was'foon in the high road for London, 7 
where we arrived early the next evening. 
We ſtopped at an hotel in Oxford- ſtreet, and I was ta- 
ken out of the chaiſe halt dead with fatigue and remorſe, 
but it was then too late to recede; I was obliged to ſub- 
mit to the directions of my lover, who did not ſuffer me 
to remain long at the hotel. He diſcharged all thoſe who 
accompanied us, except his own man, and came into the 
room where I had thrown myſelf on two chairs, begged ten 
thouſand pardons for hurrying me about, but faid it was 

abſolutely neceſſary I ſhould go from thence immediately, 
as he doubted not but a purſuit would be made after us, and 
I could not wonder that he was ſolicitous to pected the 
treaſure he had ſeized. 
A hack-coach was called, into which J got, and was 
drove through two or three ſtreets, that coach diſcharged, 
and another called, which was repeated ſeveral times, till 
IJ oven my patience was quite exhauſted. At laſt we were 
ſet down in ſome private ſtreet, May-fair. I was handed 
out and conducted up ſtairs into very comfortable apart- 
menis. Lacells propoſed my occupying them a couple of 
days, pleading his anxiety for my health, and ſuppoſing 
that my father would proceed directly to Gretna Green, 
without he could gain information of the rout we had taken, 
un gining we were gone thither. He 1: 'kewtle promiſed to 
L 12 1 lods ze 
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lodge | in adebet houſe himſelf; but if J had no objection, 
he thould rather take a trip to France than to Scotland, 
and he thought we ſhould not meet with ſo many diagree- 
able circumſtances 3 the former as the latter. 

It was a matter of indifference to me; indeed, if any 
thing, I preferred going to France, becauſe it was more 
out the common way. After two Gays, we accordin igly 
tet out tor Dover, got on board the packet, arrived ſafe at 
Calais, were matried. and proceeded to Paris, from whencc 
I wroic to my parents, telling them what l had donc, and 
imploring their bleſſing and forgiveneſs. 

I had an anſwer from my father as ſoon as poſſible, in- 
treating my ſpeedy return, if 1 wiſhed ever to ſee my ma- 
ther again; for that my imprudent and ungrateful beha- 
viour, together with not hearing what was become of mc 
tor ſo long a time, had brought on a fever, which was at- 
tended with very alarming ſymptoms—that perhaps a fight 
of me might be of greater ſervice than medicines, which had 
hitherto proved of no effect; on her account, therefore, he 
conjured me to make no delay. For himſelf, he would ſay 
nothing his hopes reſted in Wen, for it was there alone 
he could now know peace. 

L was greatly affected at this e and with my 
huſband ſet out immediately, making all imaginable expe- 
dition. The wind was unfavourable on our return, and 
detained us a day and night at Calais. I had there time ſor 
ſelf-reproach; the thorns I trad planted in the buſoms of my 
indulgent parent began to rankle in my own. I expected 
conſolation from my huſband, but I found it not. Unuſed 
to melancholy and complaints, he was endcavouring to 
diſſipate his cares by drowning them in French wines, of 
which he with much careleſſneſs invited me to partake. _ 
We were ſummoned to the veffel by five o'clock in the 

morning, never having been in bed all ni ight, from the ex- 
pectation of going on board ſooner. 1 he water was rough, 
* & experienced all the inconvenience of it, being dread- 
fully ck the whole time. At length we landed, and went 
poſt to Woodcote, my father's feat, ſcarce ever ſtopping 
even to take proper retrethment. 
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When we arrived, the ſervants crowded about me, with woe 
fraught countenances, and ſoon carried what they thought 
Joyful news to the ſick chamber. My father was there, 
and communicated it to his beloved wife, ſhe wiſhed to ſee 

me as ſoon as I pleaſed. I therefore left Mr. Lacells be- 
lou, and flew to the bed-ſide; my father had withdrawn 

to the window, and ſtood with his back towards me. 1 
dropped on my knees, and ſeizing the hand of my mother, 
would have carried it to my lips, but overcome by fatigue, 
and the conflicting emotions of my own breaſt, | could on] y 
gently preſs it, and fell lifeleſs on the loor. When I re- 

covered, I found myſelf on my own bed, my huſband and 
father both attending; and uſing every means to reſtore 
me. 

I am quite well, wid, let me go inſtantly to my mo- 
ther, and aflure her her for givencſs alone is wanting to 
make me happy.” 

Not this evening, ſaid my Aber, to ſee you thus will 
only increaſe the violence of her diſorder.” I ſubmitted, 
and paſſed a wretched night. In the morning my father 
met us in the breakfaſt parlour, he had a paper in his hand, 
which, on our entering, he tore in ſeveral pieces.“ Ts, 6 

ſaid hs, addreſſing Mr. Lacells, was the letter I received 
trom the Earl of — thus 1 deftroy i it, and | will endea- 
vour to eraſe the contents of it from my memory; if your 
heart is the ſeat of auy generous ſentiments, ſurcly you will 
not abuſe the confidence I mean to place in you ; love my 
child, and behave kindly to her, I will then for get what 18 
paſt, and be your friend.” _ 

[ fell on my knees, and graſped the hand of my excellent 
father. I would henceforth be every thing he wiſhed. — 
He raiſed me up, folded me in his arms, and bletied me 
with a faltering voice; but ſaid, he had now no longer a 
Tight to command me; I had chokes another protector, 
and, oh ! my Aubery, may he but idolize you as I have done. 
5 Lacdlls affected to be moved at this ſcene, and promiſed 
| fair to be a good huſband, and a ſubmiſſive ſon. 
I had then an interview with my mother, who was ſome- 
thing better; the likewiſe readily forgave me, imparting a 
ſolemn bleſſing, and from the time of my return, ee 
to mend, though but lowly. 


For 
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For a few days the behaviour of my huſband was unex- 
ceptionable, but he ſoon gave me to underſtand, that he 
could not bear the idea of living in another man's houſe— 
he choſe to have one of his own, where he might occaſion- 
ally invite his friends ; for although the hoſpitality of my 
| father might render them welcome, yet it was too morti- 
ſying to receive them in ſuch a ſituation. 

I flightly hinted theſe withes to my father, who heaved a 

deep ſigh, and ſaid, „He was ſorry Mr. Lacells could not 
be happy at Woodcote, where he might command as he 
pleaſed; but, however, if he will conſent to live | in this 
neighbourhood, I will endeavour to find a houſe for him, 
and engage to pay you quarterly I. 159, I muſt inſiſt on 
your regulating your expences accordingly. Out of that 
income Mr. Lacells may keep a couple of horſes, and your 
mother's carriage will be always at your ſervice,” 85 

Lacells objected to living in W hire, he would ra- 
ther my father paid him down L. 19,900 at once, which 
was no more than my fortune had been eſtimated at, by 
every body. He had a few debts that he wiſhed to diſ- 
charge, and the N might atterwards be placed in the 

funds. 

Notwithſtanding the inſolence of this requeſt, my dear 
father, ever accommodating, and deſirous of exciting the 
gratitude of my huſband, ſo far complied with it, as to offer 

L. 100c0 at firit ſetting. out, but*declared he would do no 

more, and we were ttill 40 expect the L. 500 per an- 
„5 
Hefore my mother was 8 well enough to leave her 
chamber, I was hurried to London, and placed i in a ready 
furniſhed houſe in Mortimer-ſtreet, which was ſoon croud- 
ed by a ſet of diſſipated rakes. We had company almoſt 
every day, and lived! in a far higher ſtile than our allow- 
ance warranted. 

A few reſpectable families viſited me on my firſt going 
to town, but dropt me by degrees, when they taw how WE 
went on. 

[ ventured to expoſtulate, but it availed nothing. Las 
cells became very deſirous of getting into the guards. 
My father was again applied to, and again complied with the 
demand, raiting : a ſum luthcient to purchaſe a Captain's com- 
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miſſion, though it was accompanied with a declaration, that 
it was the My money he could ſpare us, and as our income 
would now reccive a very contiderable addition, we ought. 
to think ourſelves well off. 

I verily believe the extravagance of my huſband would 
have made him run out of the largeſt fortune in England, 
could he have commanded it. I faw him but ie: loin, be 
was always engaged, and too faſhionable to have his wife 
in the party. 

I muſt not attempt to deny, but that I had likewiſe n ny 

engagements ; but the expences incurred by them was tri- 
fling in compariton of Lacells's. I ever avoided play, to 
which my unhappy huſband was much addicted, and at 
which he loſt very large ſums. 
The next ſummer after I married, I was deſirous of vi- 
ſiting my mother, and Lacells agreed to the propoſal with 
pleaſure. He informed me, he intended ſpending a couple 
of months at Paris, and therefore we might give up the 
houſe we then lived in, and take another on his return. 
Re accordingly fent me into VV —fhire with only a few 
guineas in my pocket; and borrowing from every creature 
that would lend him money, he ſet out for France. 
Young and thoughtleſs as I then was, I became toler- 
ably contented while I remained at Woodcote every thing 
We again ſubſervient to my pleaſure, nor did I ſuffer man 
unealy reflections concerning the conduct of my huſband 
to diſturb my peace. I looked forward to my father's for- 
tune as a rctource, and I did not doubt but he would take 
proper care to ſecure ſomething handicme for me. 
One circumſtance only damped the joy I felt from ha- 
ving every command obeyed, every with gratificd, and that 
was the declining health of my other She . never 
entirely recovered the ſhock of my marriage She forgave 
me, and appeared to be ſatisfied, but ſhe foreſa I muit bz 
miſerable, and it preyed on her r ſpirits, bringing on com- 
plaints that were likely to cut ſhort the thread of life: 1 
2 Lacells wrote to me in very attectionate terms dur- 
his ſummer excurſion. Perhaps he ſuppoſed his let 
ters would be ſcen by my father, and hoped they Would 
- procure him à fupply on his return; nor was he miſtaken, 
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{ excuics for a conduct, that was in realit 
Ry 


} ef te opportunity of obſerving, 
t elle 5 behaviow might be, in other 
T. szene kad a: wills preferved a tender reſpectful con- 
due tawar s die. 

Attic 4 Cree months he came to England, and was 
ener ale, affected great ny ht at ceing Mc again, 
ard = Ow compliments on wu improv ed looks. The 
firi memeni wo were alone, he Amel a graver counte- 


nance, a0 tcid me, that unleſs I could intercede with m 
father to advance kim ſomething conliderob! le he muſt be 
ſeparated from his dear Aubery for ever, and end his days 
in a priſon. He owned that he had been very unlucky at 
play, and was no longer in polſeffion of his commiſſion, 
he had been obliged to diſpoſe of that and every thing elſe 
of value that belonged to him; nor dared he to ſhew his 
face in town, without money in his pocket. He pretended 
ſo much contrition, and much violent proteſtations that he 
never would be led into any thing of the kind again, that 
I was ſilly enough to believe him, and importuned my fa- 
ther to relieve his, diſtreſſes, ſaying it ſhould be the laſt 
time I ever would afk ſuch a favour for my huſband. 

My father was not quite ſo credulous as myſelf, he en- 
tertained but little hopes of a reformation, though he offer- 
ed to diſcharge our moſt preſſing debts, and to maintain us 
both, if we would live at Woodcote. 

'T was an offer | would have embraced with thankful- 
nels. but Mr. Lacells ſaid, he could not ſubmit ; the offer, 
though generous, ſhewed that my father had no contidence 
in him; that he would ſooner be a ſlave on our Welt In- 
dia plantation than live in ſervile ſubjection at home, with 
a man who was capable of doubting his word. If my fa- 
ther would only redeem his commiſſion, otherwiſe he muſt 
tear himſelf from me, and bid a laſting adieu :o his native 
country. Happy had it been for me if I had tried him; 
but, infatuated as I was, the idea was inſupportable. 

I wept, IL prayed, I knelt to my father, who at length con- 
ſented, tho? he owned it was very inconvenient, nor could 

we expect that he ſhould continue his allowance after- 
Wards. 


Re- 
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Rejoiced that I had gained my point, I flew to my huſ- 
band, who received the intelligence but coldly ; he bit his 
lips at the latter part of it, and ſaid, then we can have only 


lodgings— t was no matter, he ſhould not regret it, only 


as it made his wife appear of leſs conſequence. I affured 


him, it would give me no concern; I could be as ha 
in lodgings as in a houſe of my own, and I ſhould have 


leſs care. 


Lacells did not chank my father with half the fervor I 
wiſhed, and when we left W oodcote, the parting on their 


ſide was very formal. I paſſed an uncomfortable winter in 
town, being frequently without a guinea. 


My dear mother died in the ſpring, leaving me a valu- 


able watch and a few diamonds. My father appriſed me 
of it, but as I could not wear them while in deep mourn- 


ing, he hoped to ſee me in the country before they would 


become uſeful. 


Lacells inſiſted on my aſking for them immediately. — 


_ My father was diſpleaſed at ſuch haſte, which he thought no 


good ſign, and perſiſted in refuling to give them up at prev 
ſent. 


Our neceſſities became every day more conſpicuous.— 


My huſband again parted with his commiſſion, by ex- 
changing it for a lieutenancy, and gambled away the mo- 
ney he received for the exchange. Vet he ſo far governed 

his temper, as to treat me with civility, and ſometimes 
with fondneſs, from the hope of working on my father, to 
whom he again ſent me the next ſummer, but did not chuſe 
to accompany me himſelf; and J was charged by him not 
to return without the jewels. 


During my viſit, my father offered to ont me, 11 


Vould give up my huſband, and promite never to ſee him 


again; but that was a propoſition to which I could not 


_ content, and after a ſtay of two months, I returned to 
town, and was conducted by my huſband to lodgings great- 
ly inferior to thoſe J quited when I et out for the country. 


The valuables I brought with me were ſoon diſpoſed of, 


and procured only a temporary ſupply, yet we ſcrambled 
on for ſome months, and gained freth credit from talking 
of my father's fortune. 
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In little more than a vear from my mother's death, we 
ſaw in the papers an account of my father's ſecond mar- 
riage, with a perſon who had been for months together inthe 
family, as a companion tomy mother, after I had run away. 
This woman was not more than thirty, cunning and art- 

ful to a degree, with a numerous tribe of needy relations. 

I thougat Laceils would have gone diſtracted. He rav- 
ed and ſwore, curling my father, the woman he had mar- 
Tried, me, himſelf, and the whole world. His hopes were 
now completely blaſted. There remained no motive for 
him to wear a maſk any longer; he ſaid, he hated me, nor 
ſnould he keep up the appearance of reſpect ; ; I might leave 
him, and go nurſe the little imps I ſhould have the plea- 
ture of calling brothers and öfters. In ſhort, his violence 

was fo extreme, 1 expected he would have beat me. At 
length it ſubſided, and he grew calm, but the aftair became 
public, our Creditors had notice of it, and came flocking 
from all quarters; my huſband was arreſted, and conduct- 
ed to the King's Bench. | 

I wrote to my father in great en but I received an 
anfwer from his wife, that ſhe had taken the liberty of 
opening my letter, and concealing the contents from Mr. 
Paulin, as he, poor man, had fuffered too much from my 
imprudent conduct before. She adviſed me not to diſturb 
his peace by any future letters, and incloſed a L. 10 bill, 
which ſhe hoped I would make a good uſe of, and Fel Seng - 
vour to do ſomething towards maintaining o 

] wrote again, and got another perſon to direct the let- 
ter, that the hand- writing might not be know; but it was 
returned to me the next poſt in a blank cover. 

J then determined to rifk a perſonal interview, and ſold 
or e A almoſt every thing I had left, to equip myſelf 
for che Journey, hich 1 was ; ob! iged to undertake, for the 
fir it ti! ne, in a lage coach. 

| tpppe:! at S—=, a {mall town about five miles: Ho my. 
fatb 's houſe, and being told by the miſtreſs of the inn 
tnat there was to be a meeting of juſtices the next day, [ 
thought it very probable my father would be among them, 
and that it w ouli be better to wait, as 1 ſhouid ſtand more 
chance of ſuccecding when he was abſent from his wife. 
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It happened as I ſuſpected; I ſaw my father ride down 


the ſtreet, and ſtop at an inn almoſt at the bottom. I was 


10 extremely agitated, as to be incapable of writing, an id 
therefore ſent a boy to enquire for Mr. Paulin, and t 5 tell 


him a ſtranger wiſhed to ſpeak with him on particular bu - 


ſinels at the crown. He followed the boy, and was ſhewn 
into the parlour; I ruſhed in and fell at his fect ; ſurpriſe 


_ deprived him of ſpeech for a time; grief, ſh. NE, aud a 


thouſand conflicting paſſions kept me filent. “ Why, 
way do you thus take pleaſure in diitreffing a es you 
no longer _ e D ſaid he. Oh, ſay not fo, my fath- 75 | 


have never ceaſed to love you one moment, but Jam in- 


deed ee Can you bear that T ſhould linger out the 
reſt of my wretched 4 in a priſon, deprived of the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life ? For that mult be my doo. 1, if you 
are determined to afford me no relief.“ 

Could you not have informed me by letter, and ſaved 
your father the pang of ſecing you thus? 

I inftantly drew out of my pocket a copy of the firit 

letter! had wrote, with his wife's anſwer to it; and the 
laſt, which had been returned to me. “ "Fen pounds was 


too {mall a ſum for Mrs. Paulin to fend, but tenderneſs to 
me prevented her from ſhewing the letters. What can I. 
do for you ? If Jreſign my whole property Lacelis would 


run through it, and be a beggar.” My father pauſed, he 


waiked about the room; e Aubery, ſaid he, I will pay 


for your board in ſome retpectable family, and allow you 


ſomething handſome for your private expences; or elſe 
you thall nave two guineas a week for your huiband and 
yourſclt, if you are determined not to leave him.” 

4 cannot quite deſert him at ſuch a time, undeſerving 
as he is, and will gladly accept of your laſt offer. 

My father faid; « He was ſorry I made fo bad a choice, 
for by ſo doin 8 T had put it out of his power to make me 


comfortable. Can nothing pre wall on you to abandon a 


man that has occaltuned fo much miſery in the fam: Iv Fo 
that I could make no anſwer, and he proceeded : * WII 


you return with me this evening to W oodcote ?” 


ny” Oh, my dear Sir, I will do 2 any ching you win me, 
but I fear my preſence there wy not be agrecable, I can- 
not expect to be received i by 2 I could not ſay what 1 

NM m 2 | intended. 
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intended, my pride was not ſufficiently ſubdued to give any 
name to a woman I deteſted, and whom I looked on as 
the only obſtacle between me and my father. He ſaw the 
ſtruggle. „I can anſwer for a kind reception, ſaid he; 
Mrs. Paulin is too obliging to me to refuſe any thing I de- 
tire.” I thought he meant to reproach me, conſcious 1 
really deſerved it, and I could not forbear a retort. «© If my 
company can be diſpenſed with, without farther diſpleaſ- 
ing you, I had rather not go; I have no clothes, but theſe 
on my back, and no ſpirits for a bridal viſit. A dee 
bluſh croſſed my father's cheeks. © Aubery, ſaid he, 
ſomewhat angrily, I ſhould never have taken ſuch a ſtep, 
had you behaved properly. I know it, I know it, but 
culpable as I am, I cannot encounter her preſence, _ 
What do you now propoſe ?”? ſaid he, rather ſoftened. — 
& To return by to-morrow's coach, and cheer the heart of 
poor Lacells, by an account of your generoſity.” My fa- 
ther was affected. Pell him likewiſe, ſaid he, that if he 
hehaves well to my child, he ſhall receive an addition- 
al ten pounds every quarter; but remember, that 1s 
the extent of what I can do. He then gave me a L. 29 
bill and a few guineas, to defray my expences back again, 
and left me overpowered with gratitude for his good- 
nels.” Wo | . „ 
Lacells was diſappointed that T had not procured him a 
releaſe; but on my declaring, with more ſpirit than I had 
ever before dared to ſhew, that if he expreſſed the ſmalleſt 
diſcontent, I would entirely leave him, as my father had 
ordered his banker to pay the money into my La every 
week, and therefore I had full power to live wherever I 
pleaſed, He became more pacihed, yet ſtarts of ill-hu- 
mour would ſometimes break out in curiing his fate, and 
regrets at not having the command of a ſum ſufficient to 
try his luck for a good ſtake once more. - 
Six years did I remain an inhabitant of that priſon, 
which was far from being the gloomy place you might 
ſuppoſe it. We had plenty of company, ſuch as had been 
uſed to figure away in the faſhionable world; and we con- 
trived to entertain ourſelves with one amuſement or other, 
my father often ſending preſents of value, beſides our ſtat- 
Ed) allowance, EY 3 
: My 
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My huſband had, ever fince his confinement, accuſtom- 
ed himſelf to drink large quantities of ſpirits, which at 
length deſtroyed his conſtitution, and ended his days.— 
His laſt moments were terrible! He knew he muſt, 
and yet was afraid to die—lofſt to hope, and abandoned to 
deſpair, he was very near haſtening that period he ſo much 
dreaded, and ſurvived the diabolica] attempt only three 
days, reſigning his wretched exiſtence in agonies unſpeak- 
able 
The impreſſion made on my mind by this event, waked 

a thorough reformation in my heart! i reſolved, if my life 

was ſpared, to ſpend it in a very different manner! l left 

the King's Bench, and taking a cheap lodging wrote to 
my father, and told him, he might do with me as he pleaſ- 
ed, for I felt ſo humbled, he could place me 1n no ſituation 
that would give birth to complaints! i 

This letter was anſwered in perſon; it 1 my fa- 
ther to town, who ſoon acknowledged himſelf very unhappy 
from his ſecond choice of a wife. He ſolicited me to re- 
turn with him. I accepted the invitation, and was in- 
troduced to my mother-in-law, who received me very un- 
graciouſly, Suffice it to ſay, 1 continued almoſt eight 
years in the ſame houſe with her, and notwithſtanding her 
aggravating temper, we never abſolutely quarrelled. 1 
was determined not to embitter the peace of my father by 
any diſagreements between us; and therefore endeavoured 
to conceal as much of her inſolence as poſſible. He ſaw 
that I ſubmitted in every thing, and loved me the better 
for it; leaving me at his death, every thing that was not 
| ſettled on his wife. Woodcote-houſe being her jointure, 
I left it immediately after my father's funeral, nor have 1 
ever ſeen Mrs, Paulin ſince. 


AN 
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INTERESTING SPANISH STORY. 
(FROM ELEGANT TALES, &C.) 


T was about eleven o'clock, on a ſummer's night, when 
the moon ſhone in its full ſplendour, that a poor old 
gentleman returned from his walks in the ſuburbs of To 
do, accompanied by his whole family, conſiſting of his 
wife, his daughter, (a young girl of ſixteen) and a female 
ſervant. This gentleman, whoſe virtue had long ftood 
the teſt of indigence, was called Don Lewis; his wife, 
Donna Maria; "and his daughter, whoſe mind and perſon 
were equally angelic, Leocadia. As this worthy groupe 
approached the city, they were met by a young cavalier 
named Rodolpho ; one of thoſe youths of quality, who 
think that rank and fortune are adequate ſubſtitutes for 
honour and deccucy. He had juſt riſen from table, and 
was procceding 7 on his nocturnal rambles, attended by a 
number of his companions, all heated with the dangerous 
fumes of wine: There meeting with Don Lewis and his 
family, was that of the welves and the the eds... 

Theſe youthful debauchces ſtopped ſhort, and ſtared at 
the women with an air of inſolence. One of them kiſſed 
rhe ſervant; the old gentieman expoſtulates; they inſult 
mim; he draws by s {word with a hand that tre: ubles with 
> wipe | 282 5 
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age; Rodolpho difarms him, with a contemptuous ſacer 
then takes Leocadia in his arms, and, eſcorted by his guilty 
companions, conveys her in triumph to the city. 

While Don Lewis was uttering imprecations againſt 
his own weaknels, while Donna Maria was rending the air 
with her cries, and the fervant calling! in vain for aſſiſts ice, 
the wretched Leocadia fainted in the arms of Rodolpho 3 
who, having reached his own manfion, diſmiſſed his friends, 
and opening a private door, carried his victim to his cham- 
ber, without a light, and without being ſeen by any of the 
ſervants. Before ſhe could eftectly recover her ſenſes, he 
there perpetrated the moſt abominable crime, of which in- 
toxication and brutality can render a man guilty 

When Rodolpho had gratified his infamous defires: he 
remained for an inſtant in a fate of ſuſpenſe, at a loſs how 
to act; and he doubtleſs experienced fentiments of re- 
morſe; but before he could come to any determination, 
Leocadia recovered; all was filence and darkneſs around 
her; ſhe fighed, ſhe trembled, and exclaimed with a feeble 
voice My mother! Oh my mother, where are you: 
My father ! —Anſwer. me; where am I? What bed is 
this? O, God! O, my God, haſt thou forſaken me ?— 
Does any one hear me Mo Ah I in my tomb! Ah! 
wretch that Il am ! Would to Heaven I were there!“ 

At that mo! ment, Rodolpho ſeized her hand; the ſhriek- 
ed aloud, ſtarted from *=4 advanced a few ſteps, and fell 
on the foor. Rodolpho approached ; ſhe then roſe on her 
neces, and, in accents of deſpair, interrupted by frequent 
ſobs, ont tamed « O you, whoever you are, who are the 
author of my miſery ; you, who have juſt rendered me the 
moſt wretched, the moſt contemptible of creatures; if in 
your breait remain one fingle ſpark of honour; if your 
heart be ſuſceptible of the feaſt ſenſe of pity ; I beſeech 
you, I conjure you, to Pur an end to my exiſtence! Ir is 
the only poſkble reparation for the Injury you have done 
me. In the name of Heaven, in the name of all that is 
dear to you, take away my life. Youmay do it, without 
incurring the ſinalleſt danger; there is no wack here ; no- 
body will KNOWN your gullt; ; the crime will be * 1 to 
that you have already committed: and I think yes, I 
| think—l can forgive you all tuat you have done, if you but 


grant 
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grant my preſent prayer, and give me that death which is 
now my ſole reſource.“ 

As ſhe uttered theſe words, ſhe embraced the knees of 
Rodolpho, who immediately left the room without ſpeak- 
ing a ſyllable; and having locked the door after him, went 
doubtleſs to ſee whether there was any body in the houſe, 
or in the ſtreet, that could oppoſe the execution of a pro- 

ject he had juſt conceived. 
As ſoon as he was gone, Leocadia got up, and approach- 
ed the window, with a de eſign of throwing herſelf out of it; 
but ſhe was prevented by a ſtrong ſhutter, which ſhe was 


unable to open. Having drawn aſide the window cur- 


- tains, the light of the moon entered the apartment. Leo- 


cadia remained motionleſs, reflecting on the miſery of her 


ſituation: As ſhe caſt her eyes around her,ſhe examined with 
care, the form and ſize of the room; and having obſerved 
the furniture, the pictures, and the tapeſtry, ſhe diſcover- 


ed a ſmall golden crucifix lying on an oratory, which ſhe 


took up, and hid in her boſom. She then placed the cur- 


tain as it was before, and waited in darkneſs for the barba- | 


Tian who was to decide on her fate. 


It was not long before Rodolpho returned ; he was alone, 
my, and ſtill without a light. He approached Leocadia ; and 
having tied a handkerchief over her eyes, took her by the 
hand, without uttering a ſingle word, led her into the ſtreet, 
and, after taking ſeveral turns, ſtopped at the door of the 
great church, where he left her, and retired with the utmoſt 


precipitation. 

It was ſome time before Leocadia durſt remove the 

_ handkerchief from her eyes. At length, finding every thing 

quiet around her, ſhe ventured to untie it; and the church 
being the firſt object that preſented itſelf to her ſight, her 

firſt action was to fall on her knees, and addreſs a fervent 


prayer to Heaven: She then aroſe, and directed her 


trembling ſteps to the houſe of Don Lewis. 
Ihe wretched parents were lamenting the loſs of their 
child, when they heard a knock at the door. Don Lewis 


ran to open it; and ſeeing Leocadia, threw his arms round 


her neck, uttering aloud exclamation of joy, which brought 
Donna Maria, who, equally ſurpriſed and rejoiced, preſſed 
| her daughter to her boſom. They both invoked the bene- 

dictions 


c 
c 
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dictions of Heaven on their child, whom they called the 
comfort of their lives, and the ſole ſupport of their old 
age; they bathed her with the tears of affection; and har- 
raſſed her with ſuch a multiplicity of queſtions, as effectu- 
ally precluded the poſſibility of an anſwer. 
When the firſt tranſports were over, the unhappy Leo- 
cadia threw herſelf at her father's fect, and with downcaſt 
eyes, and bluſhing countenance, related every thing that 
had paſſed, though ſhe had ſcarcely ſtrength enough to fi- 


niſh the diſmal tale. Don Lewis raiſed her up, and pre- 


ſing her in his arms, ſaid, “ My deareſt child, diſhonour 


can only reſult from tae e Fir of a crime; and thou 


haſt committed none | Interrogate thy conſcience; can it 
find in thy words, actions, or thoughté, the ſmalle & ſubject 
for reproach |! No, my child, thou art {till the fame ; 1till 
my good, my virtuous Leocadia; and my paternal heart 


elteems, reſpects, and vencrates thee, more perhaps than 


before thy misfortune.“ 


L éeocadia, encouraged by theſs toc expreſſions, 
ſhewed her father the crucifix, which ſhe had brought 


away with her, in the hope that it might one day lead: to 
the diſcovery of her raviſher. The old man, hxing his 


eyes on the crucifix, and ſhedding tears, thus addreſſed it: 


O my God! may your eternal [ juſtice deign to diſcover, 
deign to preſent to my fight, the barbarian who has in- | 
jured my child! My arm ſhall recover the vigour of 


youth, and waſh avray the inſult with his guilty blood!“ 
The tranſports of Don Lewis augmenced the grief of 
Leocadia; which her mother endeavoured to ſooth, by 
taking the crucifix from her huſband ; who, forgetting bis 
anger, when the object that cauſed it was removed; again 


returned to conſole his daughter, 10 By: words and Ca- 
reſſes. 


After ſome time, wholly devoted * to 5 ſorrow, the unfor- 


tunate Leocadia recovered a ſmall portion of her lolt tran- 
quillity; but ſhe never leit the houſe for a moment, from a 
conviction that her countenance would betray, to every one 


' the met, the crucl outrage ſhe had ſuffered. Alas! ſhe 


ſoon found more powerſul inducements to keep herſelf con- 


cealed. Not many weeks had elapſed, before the perceived 


ſhe was pregnant; a diſcov ery which affected her ſo deep- 
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1y, that her father and mother had the utmoſt difficulty to 


prevail on her to ſurvive it. For ſeveral days, ſhe refuſed 
all kind of nourniſhment, and courted death as the only 


ſource, from whence * could derive conſolation. But 


affection for her parents, and reſpect for the new eharacter 
ſhe was about to aſſume, overcame at length the ſuggeſ- 
tions of deſpair, and fortified her mind with ſufficient reſo- 
lution to tupport the evils ihe was docmed to * 


„ence. 


When the time of her delivery pb d Don Lewis 
and his Wife hired a ſmall country houte, wittther they re- 
paired without a 0 ingle attendant; and Donna Maria her- 


ſelf ſup plied the place of thę midwife, With her aſſiſtance, 


Loecadia gave birth to a lovely boy, to whom Don Lewis 


Rood goodtather, and beſtowed on him his own name. 


The mother ſoon recovered, and as ſhe experienced the 


moſt lively affection for her child, being never eaſy when 
he was out of her ſight, her parents reiol ved to kcep him 
in the houſe, and to pats him for the ſon of a near relation, 


When the health of Leocadia was ſufaciently re-eita- 
iſhed, they all returned to Toledo where no one had ſuſ- 
ected hi true cauſe of their abſence. The adventure of 


| Rodolpho (who, ſoon after it happened, had ſet out on a 
journey to Naples) made no noite ; and Leocadia, an ob- 
Ject of univerſal reſpect and eſteem, continued to diſcharge, 
with equal ſtrictneſs, the ſacred di ies of a parent and a 


child. 
Young Lewis, in the mean time, advanced i in age ad 
beauty, daily acquiring new charms, and exhibiting fre- 


quent proofs of an undericanding far above his years. One 
day, when he had juit entered his eighth year, there was a 
grand combat of bulls in the city; and the child placed 


himſelf at the door of his mother's houſe, to ſee the pro- 


ceſſion of young noblemen, who were to enter the lifts 

with thoſe ferocious animals, Endcavouring to croſs the 
ſtrect, in order to obtain a better ſight of the proceſſion, he 
was rode over by one of the troop, whoſe horſe had run 


away with him, and reccived a wound in the hea ad, irom 
whence iſiued a great quantity of biood. A crowd ipceul- 


ly collected around him as ne jay crying on che pavement; 


and 
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and a venerable cavelier who was going to the combat, at- 
tended by a number of ſervants, having approached to en- 
quire the cauſe of the tumult, and ſeeing the child in that 
condition, immediately alighted, took him up in his arms, 
and wiped the blood from his wound; tnen, ſending for 
the beſt ſurgeon, pierced the crowd, and carried him to his 
own houſe. 

During this time, Don Lewis, his wiſe, 2 =) daughter, 
having been informed of the accident, Leocadia ran into 


the ſtreet, and, as the tears ſtreamed from her eyes, called 


a loud for her fon. Her father followed her, and in vain 
_ conjured her to be ſilent; the people joined in their lamen- 
| tations, and every one was eager to point out the road 
Which the old cavalier had taken. '! hey purſued him with 
haſty ſteps; and being arrived at his houſe, ran up to the 


apartment where the child lay, under the hands of the ſur- 


geon, who was dreſſing his wound. Leoc adia folded him 


in her arms, and anxiouſly enquired whether the wound 


was dangerous; and being atlured of the contrary, her 
exclamations of grief were ſucceeded by demonſtrations 


of joy, equally extravagant. While ſhe was chus giving 


D 
vent to the pleaſing effulions of maternal tenderneſs, Don 


Lewis and his wife returned thanks to the eld cavalier for 


his kindneſs and humanity: They told him, that the child 
was the ſon of a diſtant relation, and that having had him 


in their houſe from his infancy, their daughter had con- 
ceived as great an alfection for him as if he were her own. 
When the fears of Leocadia for the ſafety of her child 


had ſubſided, ſhe ſet herſelf down on the beiiie, and caſt. 


her eyes e. the room: but what was her ſurpriſe when 
ſhe ſaw the ſame furniture, and the fame pictures, as the 
light of the moon had once diſcovered to her fight ! She 
perceived the ſame oratory from whence ine had iien the 
crucihx ; the tapeſtry was the fame ; in iaort, cvery thing 
beſpoke the fatal apartment in which her Chaility had ſut- 
fered fo groſs a violation. 

The dreadiul recollection overpowered her Girits, al- 
ready exhauſted by too violent exertion z the . 5 for- 


ſook her cheeks, and the funk ſenfeleis on the floor. Her 


Parents ran to her aſſiſtanc ; and having, by the uſual ap- 
plications, reſtored her to her ſenſes, immediately conveyed 
N n 2 Rel 
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her to their own houſe. She would fain have taken her 
child with her; but the old cavalier was fo earneſt in his 
entreaties for him to remain where he was, till his health 
ſhould be perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, that my could not reſiſt 
his ſolicitations. 

As ſoon as they were alone, Leocadia coca to 
her parents the obſervations ſhe had made, and aſſured 
them the houſe they had juſt left was certainly the reſidence 
of her raviſher. Don Lewis inſtantly went to obtain every 


ſpecies of information, which the importance of the ſubject _ = 


demanded. The reſult of his enquiries was this That 
the old cavalier's name was Don Diego de Lara; that he 
had a ton called Rodolpho, who had paſſed the laſt ſeven 
years at Naples, where his manners had undergone ſuch a 
total change, that, from being the moſt irregular and un- 
principled young man in Toledo, he had become a mo- 
del of prudence and virtue; and that the beauty of his per- 
ſon, joined to his mental accompliſhmerts, rendered him 
the moſt deſirable man for a huſband of any in Caſtile. 
Don Lewis and his wife no longer doubted but that Ro- 
dolpho was the man who had diſhonoured Leocadia. But 
could they flatter themſelves that he would repair the out- 
rage he had committed, by eſpouſing the daughter of a per- 
ſon, who, though he could boaſt of a noble deſcent, and a 
ſpotleſs reputation, had the misfortune to be the pooreft 
nobleman in Toledo? No, he did not encourage ſuch 
pleaſing hopes; all his thoughts, therefore, were bent on 
revenge. But Leocadia beſeeching him to leave the ma- 
nagement of this intricate affair wholly to her, and not to 
interfere til} the ſhould require his interference, he was in- 
| duced, though not without great reluctance, to comply 
with ber requeſt. She now reflected, therefore, on the 
beſt mode of reconciling the dictates of prudence, with the 
preſervation of her honour. Her child ſtill remained at 
Don Diego's; and that worthy old man paid him every 
poſſible attention. Hlis wound wore a favourable appear- 
ance ; and his mother, together with Don Lewis and his 
Wife, paſſed whole days in his room. 7 
One day, as Leocadia was alone with Don Diego, who 
held her ſon in his arms, and careſſed him with all the 


fondneſs 
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fondnefs of a parent,ſhe could not refrain from burtiag i into 
tears; when Don Diego preſſed her with ſuch friendly 
anxiety to declare the cauſe of her grief, that, being un- 
able to withſtand his ſolicitations, ſhe related, with a heav 
heart, and dejected countenance, every thing which had hap- 
pened in his houſe ; and, in proof of her aſſertions, produced 
the crucifix, which Don Diego immediately recollected. 
She then threw herſelf at his feet, and exclaimed—< Tho? 
your ſon has diſhonoured me, I cannot refrain from em- 
bracing your knees; though your ſon has condemned me 
to ditgrace and miſery, I cannot withhold my love from 

vou; I cannot but eſteem you as the beſt of fathers.” 

I he child, ſeeing his mother cry, wept from ſympathy g 

and Don Diego, unable to reſiſt ſuch an affecting light, 
raiſed up Leocadia, prefling her and her ſon alternately to 
his boſom, ſvore that Rodoſpho {ſhould either marry her, or 
remain ſingle during his whole life. 
In conſequence of this declaration, he wrote to his ſon 
the very next day, commanding him to repair to Toledo 
without delay, in order to celebrate his marriage with 2 
lady he had choſen for his daughter-in-law. Rodolpho 
obeyed the ſummons, and arrived at his father's 3 | 
who, after the firſt congratulations were over, began to 
talk of his approaching nuptials. He expatiated greatly 
on the riches of his deſtined bride, but concluded by 
ſhewing a hideous picture, which he had drawn on pur- 
poſe, and which could not fail to excite diſguſt. Rodolpho 
ſhuddered at the idea of marrying ſuch an object of defor - 
mity, and attempted to remonſtrate with his father on the 
_ impoſſibility of obeying his commands; but Don Diego 
alluming an air of ſeverity, told him, that fortune was the 
only point worthy of conlideration in a matrimonial con- 
nection. Rodolpho, however, c<claimed with great elo- 
quence againſt a principle fo deſtructive of human felicity; 
adding, that it had been his conſtant prayer to Heaven to 
fluid a wife, endued with prudence and beauty, who ſefor- 
tune he might make, in return for the happineſs he was 
lure to derive from her ſociety. 

Don Diego, diſſembling his joy at the promulgation of 
ſentiments lo congenial wit his own, was proceeding to 


combat 
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combat the doctrine advanced by his fon, when a ſervant 
announced Donna Maria Leocadia, and her child, had 
come to ſup with him. Never did Leocadia appear fo 
lovely; it ſeemed as if the native graces and beauty of her 
perſon had received the aid of ſuper-natural embelliffimenics 
Her charms dazzled the eyes of Rodolpho, who eagerly 
aſked his father who that divine creature was? Don Diego 
pretending not to hear him, advanced to the lady, and was 
grieved to ſee a deadly paleneſs overſpread the face of 
Leocadia, to feel her hands trembling within his own, 
and to perceive that the ſight of his ſon had almoſt depriv- 
ed her of her ſenſes. Her utmoſt efforts were inadequate _ 
to ſupport her courage on this trying occaſion ; the faint- 
ed, and Rodolpho ran to her aſſiſtance with an enthufiaſtic 
ardour, and charmed his worthy parent. 

At length ihe recovered, and ſupper was ſerved, during 
which the eyes of Rodolpho were invariably fixed on Leo- 
cadia, who ſcarcely dared look up; ſhe ſpoke little, but 
her words were expreſſive of her ſenſe, and were pronoun- 
ced in a melancholy tone, which augmented the pleaſure 

Rodolpho experienced in liſtening to them. Her child 
was ſeated by the fide of his father, and by his infinuating 
looks, and innocent careſſes, attracted his attention, and 
gained his friendſhip ſo far as to extort a remark, that the 
father of ſuch a child ought to eſteem himſelf a happy mor- 

tal. „ 

After ſupper, Rodolpho, ſtricken with the charms of 
Leocadia, took his father aſide, and told him, in a re- 
ſnectful, but deciſive manner, that nothing ſhould ever 
induce him to marry the perſon whoſe portrait he h: ad 
ſhewn him. „ You mult though, (replied the old man) 


unleſs you prefer the young and noble lady with whom you 


have juſt ſupped.“ © O, gracious Heaven! exclaimed 
Rodolpho, would ſhe but deign to accept my hand, I ſhould 
be the happieſt of men!“ « And I the happieſt of fathers 
if my ſon, by ſuch an alliance, could attone for the crime 
vrhich has polluted his honour.” | 

He then told Rodolpho all he knew, and drawing the 
golden crucifix from his boſom—< There, my jon, faid 
hey there is the witneſs and the judge of that horrible out- 
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rage which your blind obedience to a vicious impulſe in- 
duced you to commit; a judge who will not forgive you, 
till you have obtained the forgiveneſs of Leocaiia.” "The 
bluſh of conſcious guilt now tinged the cheek of Rodolpho, 
who ran to throw himſelf at Leocadia's feet“ I have de- 
ſerved your hatred and contempt, exclaimed he; but if 
love the moſt reſpectful, if repentance the moſt lincere, 
can be deemed worthy of pardon, do not refuſe to be tow 
it on me. Conſider, that a ſingle word from your lips will 
cither render me the vileſt and moſt wretched of men, or 
the moſt tender and happieſt of huſbands.” 
Leocadia was filent for an iaſtant, while her eyes, over— 
flowing with tears, were fixed on Rodolpho; then turning 
to her ſon, ſhe took him in her arms, and delivered him to 
his father. “ There,“ ſaid ſhe, with a feeble voice, “ there 
is my anſwer ! May that child render you as happy, as he 
has made me miſerable.” 
A prieſt and two witneſics being immediately ſent for, 
theſe fortunate nuptials were celebrated that very night; 
and eg e reſtor cd for ever to virtue, experienced this 
e trut! | 


nat real] happineſs can only be found in lawful love, e. 
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POETRY. 


THE. 
PARTING SOLDIER. 


IN the bleft ſeaſon of the fragrant morn”, 

When health ſalubrious opens all her ſprings, 
When the briſk huntſman winds his mellow korn, 
And loud the hind his favorite ballad ſings.— 


I left my pillow, and through fertile fields, 
The mule inviting, heat 1 my early Way, 
To breathe the ſweetneſs which the morning yields ; ; 
To hail the n of the riſing day. 


| Chance drew my ſtep into a pleaſant bower, 
Por love and poely a fit retreat, 
Tr here, rear'd by nature, bloſſom'd many a flower, 
| And many ſhrub of odour paſſing ſweet. 


On as 1 muſed, in pleaſing fancy drown'd, 
A form angelic {truck my wondering fight, | 
Where blooming Beauty ſeemed by Virtue crown 'd, 
12 air as young Spring, as chaſte Aurora bright. 


Unſcen, 
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Unſeen, unheard, behind the friendly ſhade, 
With mantling boughs, from bloſſom'd trees o'er 
row, 
Secure, I view'd the love- inſpiring maid, 
Her form ſymmetric on the green graſs thrown. 


Lovely ſhe was, but down her tear-wet cheek, 
Fatt roll'd the ſorrow from her ſtreaming eye; 
Reclin'd her head in poſture ſadly meek, 
Her boſom heav'd by many a griefful gh. 


So have I ſcen, when ſummer evenings come, 
The falling dew-drops preſs the damaſk roſe ; 
But ſhe more "charming, ſofter far her bloom, : 
Than dew-preſt roles at the evening” s cloſe. 


Atlength, up- turning to the riſing ſun 
Her ſwimming eyes, where dwelt expreſſive woe, 

Grief ſtopping oft? „the weeping fair begun, 

In words molt languithingly ſoft and flow. 


Thou bleſſed orb! thou ſmiling ſource of day ! 

Whoſe bounteous beams ſurrounding nations cheer, 
Why to a wretch refuſe thy gladiome ray; 

Why not one glance of pitying comfort here! 


Freſh bloom the flowers, and ſprightly ſing the binds 


Joy fills the groves, the vallies ring with glee; 
_ Bly a; is the hepherd, merry to his herds ; J 
"And grief and pain reſery'd alone tor me! 


The village virgin whoſe unruffl'd breaſt 
No love invades, no reſtleſs flame inſpires, 
Beneath yon cottage lives ſupremely bleſt, 
Her wiſhes few, and temp'rate her delires. 


For her the morning ſocial pleaſure brings, 
For her mild evening breathes her freſh delights 3 3 
Eternal rapture in her boſom ſprings; 
Peace {mooths her days, Contentment crawns her nights. 
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Can I forget that fatal, cruel day, 

Which tore my Corin from theſe vacant arms, 
When ſtubborn honor bent his ſpeedy way 
"""T'Þ clang' rous battles and to fierce alarms ! 


_ Cloſe to his lips my trembling hand he preft, 
Adown his face the liquid torrent ran; 

The ſigh, half-ſmothered, ſcaped his manly breaft ; 
And, lowly proltrate, thus the youth __ 5 


Oh! ceaſe, my fair, this unavailing woe, 
The arm of juſtice ſhall thy lover ſhield ; 

I fly to meet, to check the daring foe, 
That proudly threatens yonder hoſtile held. 


Even now, perhaps, our ſinking ſquadrons fall, 

In blood ſuffus'd, deep gaſh d with many a ſcar 3 
Even now, perhaps, our panting heroes call, 

And bid me haſten to the glorious war! 


Immortal plaudits lift the ſoldier's name, . 
Above the praiſe by ſervile ſenates given; 

For him, loud ſounding, ſpeaks the trump of fame: 
The cauſe of Britain is the cauſe of Heaven! 


Shall love detain me in the peaceful ade, 


Where dreaming ſhepherds pipe their uſeleſs . 


Whilſt daring rebels England's rights invade ? 


Whilſt ſtruggling freedom for her country bleeds ? 


Shall I whom ſtrength and vigorous ſpirits fire, 


Here waſte that ſtrength, thoſe ſpirits ſpend in vain? 


Ye grey-hair'd vet'rans to the ſhade retire, 


Ruſh forth, ye youths, and brave the rough campaign ! 


Then ccaſe to grieve, my ever new delight ! E 
I' back return with all a lover's ſpeed : 
But thould I ſeek to baſely ſhun the f ght, 


How red would record Nn the ſhameful deed 1 


St 
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Here paus'd the youth, here ended with a ſigh; 
Methinks I hear, methinks I ſee him now: 

Still paint him, Fancy, keep him in my eye: 
Oh!] thought of rapture thought of keepeſ woe | 


A ſilent tear bedew'd his manly face : 
I claſp'd the hero to mv laboring breaſt 3 
Trembling, he left hir with a laſt embrace 
Oh! love! Oh! Nature !—lllence think the reſt. 


To every bleſſing, every joy adieu! 

What joy, what bleſſing, can'ſt thou world beſtow ? 4 
How deſert all, how barren is the view; 

Sad ſighs 5 tears, and life conſuming woe. 


Thought, ſpurring thought, ſtill aggravates the wound; 
Patt rapture i'll not think—the effort's vain ; 5 
Reſtleſs Reflection leaps Oblivion's mound ;— 


My love how great! how exquiſite my pains ! ; © 


Why ſhould the beggar and the wretched live? 
How wretched I ! my Corin gene! how poor! 
Canſt thou, proud Fortune, now, one comfort give? 
No!—Yes!—my ſoldier to my arins reſtore, 


Protect him, Heaven, amidſt the death of war! 


ear pitying angels, powers of mercy hear! 
9 ae. his boſom from the vengeful ſcar; 


Unwing the ball and blunt the lifted ſpear ! 


My grief is heavy as my loſs is fore; 
Let not to me the cauſe of grief alone; | 
las! poor comfort, which but wounds the more; 
I ſigh for thouſands, though I grieve for one. 


Hark! the poor infant for its parent cry; : 

Ihe ſable widow for her hutband mourn 3 

The pale cheek'd virgin for her lover figh 3 
Sires, huſbands, lovers, never to return. 


O02 5 Remorſeleſs 
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Remorſeleſs Death nor name nor perſon heeds 
Too faſt, too ſure his fatal arrows fly; 

Alike the valiant with the coward bleeds, 1 
Ranks, cruſhing ranks, in horrid ſlaughter lie! 


How long to peace ſhall England bid farewell? 


On! come, bleſt handmaid, from thy realms of light, 
Down, curs'd ambition, to thy native hell, 


Down with thy fiends, to everlaſting night. 


ot BY © 
. 
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 TEOU, whoſe ſober precepts can 1 controul 

py The wild impatience of die troubl'd foul; 
Swec: .\ ymph ſerenc, whoſe all -conſoling pow'r, 
Awaces to calm delight the ling'ring hour; 

O hear thy Votary's ardent pray'r, 

Chaſe om my enſive mind corroding Care; 
Steal thro' the heated pulf es of the brain, 
Charm ſorrow to repole, and lull the throb of pain. 


O tell me, what are Life's beſt j joys, 
Are they not Viſions that decay ? 
Sweet honey'd poiſons, gilded toys, 

| Vain,g glitt'ring baubles of a day; 
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O, ſay, what ſhadows do they leave behind, 


Live the ſad vacuum of the fated mind ? 


Borne on the Eagle wings of Fame, 
Ma: foars above calm Reaſon's ſw ay 3 
« Vaulting Ambition”? mocks each tender claim, 
Plucks the dear bonds of ſocial life away, 
As o'er the vanquiih'd ſlave ſhe wields her ſpear, 
Compaſſiou turns aide Reflection drops 2 tear. 


Behold the wretch » +2 ſordid heart, 
Steep'd in Con der ts oblivious balm, 
Secure in Luxury's bewiching calm, 


Repels pale Miſery's touch, and :1ocks Affliction's ſmart; 
Unmov'd he marks the bitter tear, 


In vain the plaints of woe his thoughts aſſail, 
The baſhful mourners? piteous tale, 
Nor melts his flinty ſoul, nor vibrates on his car. 


O bleſt Reflection, let thy magic pow'r 
Awake his torpid ſenſe, his ſſumb' ring thought; 

Tell him, Adverſity's unpitied hour, 

A brighter lefion gives, than Stoics taught; 

Tell him, that Wealth no blefling can impart 


So ſweet as Pity” s tear, that bathes the wounded hearty 


Go tell the vain, the inſolent, and fair, 
That Life's beit days, are only days of care; 
"Tat Beauty flutt'ring like a painted fly, 
| Owees to the Spring of f Youth its rare{t die; : 

When Winter comes, its charms ſhall tade away, 
And the poor infect whither in decay; 

0, bid the giddy phamtom learn from thee, 

'F 8 Virtue only braves Mortality. 


Then comes Reflection ſoft- eyed maid, 
1 know thee, and I prize thy charms ; 


Come in thy gentleſt ſmiles array'd, 
And I will prets thee to my eager arms; 


| Keep from my aching heart, the ( Fiend Deſpair,” 
Pluck from on & brow her thorn, and plant the olive there. 


WRIT TEN 
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WRITTEN AFTER INEBRIATION. 


| GAIN the ſanguinary tide is cool, 
And rolls in gentle motion thro' my veins z 
Again my thought its free excurſion takes, 
And once more abdicated Reaſon reigns. 


Can the ſhort joys reſulting from the Board, 
Which rude Intemperance delights to ſpread, 

Can theſe compenſate for the ills to come, 
The ſick weak ſtomach, and the aching head * * 


What was the mirth of the preceding night? 
Perhaps amidſt the fulneſs of my joys 

1 glory'd ſhameleſs in the jeſt obſcene, 
Or to the wanton ſonnet rais'd my voice. 


2% — 


Perhaps I forg'd the libel on my friend, 
| An abſent friend—(QO miſery to ſay 1) 
Vet what a contraſt will not Bacchus bem ! ! 
Or what is man, when Reaſon is away! 


Oh! Temperance, thou Son to Beauty's bud ! 

Parent of Health, and Foe to dark Diſeaſe ! 

Thou cheapeſt phylic to the ſickly frame 
For all may buy thy Manna, when they pleaſe. 


Come, ſpotleſs maid, and teach me how to think: 
The brain will teem by thy prolific ray. 

By thee ſupported Memory grows trong, 
Nor fear the horrors of a ſlow deca * 


Let us with pity view the human bark, 


(Securely moor'd upon Contentment' $ ſhore) 
Toſs'd by the waves of a luxurious ſea, 


Till down ſhe ſinks, alas ! to rife no more. 
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ABSENT FAIR 


A TOW Delia breathes in woods the fragrant air, 
Dull are the hearts that ftill in town remain, 
Venus herſelf attends on Delia there, 


And Cupid ſports amidſt the ſylvan train. 
Oh! with what joy my Delia to behold, 
Il ' d preſs the ſpade, ar weild the weighty prong, 


Guide the ſlow plough-ſhare thro” the ſtubborn mould, 
And patient goad the loit'ring ox along; nz 


The ſcorching heats I'd careleſsly deſpiſe, 
Nor heed the bliſters on my tender hand; 
The great Apollo wore the ſame diſguiſe, 
Like me ſubdu'd to love's ſupreme command. 


No healing herbs cou'd ſooth their maſter's pain, 
"The art of phyſic loſt and uſeleſs lay; 
To Pencus' ſtream, and Tempe's ſhady plain, 
He drove his herds beneath the noon-tide ray. 


Oft with a bleating lamb in either arm, 
The ſweet Diana ſees him pace along, 
Oft wou'd his voice the ſilent valley charm, 
Till lowing oxen broke the tender ſong. _ 


Where are his triumphs? Where his warlike toil? 
Where by his darts the creſted Python ſlain ? 

Where are his Delphi? His delightful iſle? 
The god himſelf is grown a cottage ſwain. 
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O, Ceres, in your golden fields no more, 

With harveſt's cheerful pomp my fair detain— 
Think what for loſt Profperine you bore, 

And in a mother's anguiſh feel my pain. 


Our wiſer fathers left their fields unſown, _ 
Their food was acorns, love their fole einploy, 

They meet their bliſs in ruſtic life alone, 

A village beauties crown'd their honeſt joy. 


No wakeful guard, no doors to ſtop deſire, 
Thrice happy times but, O! I fondly rave, 
Lead me to Delia, all her eyes inſpire 


Fl do—Pll plow, or dig as Delia's ſlave. 


JUDAS AND THE POPE, 
AN EPICRAM, 


| POPE compar'd with Judas, ſomething odd ! 
TY Why? one betrays, the other eats his God, 
Doubt we to which the greateſt fame is due? 

Tudas the better chriſtian of the two. 

Learn'd critics ſay, in guilt which moſt excels, 

He who devours his god, or he who ſcils? 


END Or THE THIRD PART, 
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MRS. COLVILLE, 
[FROM GENEROSITY. ] 


MELCOMBE-GRANGE, 


: T is a long time, my dear Henrietta, ſince I have heard 


from you, but as I do not pretend to be over punctili- 


_ ous, although you are two or three letters in my debt, yet, 


I muſt write to inform you of a little adventure, (if it will 


bear that appellation) Mr. Melcombe and I met with a 


few mornings ago. ” 
My good man, you know, is fond of a walk after break - 
faſt, in which I generally accompany him; and on the 


morning I am ſpeaking of, we bent our courſe towards the 


village, where we had not been for a conſiderable time, and 
at the extremity of it, perceived a cottage that had been late- 


ly fitted up with ſuch extreme neatneſs as to engage our 


attention, and a deſire of knowing to whom it belonged. — 


We made fome enquiries, but not receiving ſatisfactory 


anſwers, we reſolved to requeſt leave of the lady, for we 
No. 10. 1 were 
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were informed it belonged to a female, to fit down, being 
_ ſomewhat fatigued with our walk. Permiſſion was in- 
ſtantly granted, and we were introduced into a ſmall par- 
lour, where fat the miſtreſs. of the houſe, who welcomed us 
with that cordiality and ineffable grace, ever attencant on 
perſons who have ſeen gentcel life. She defired us to be 
leated, and entered into chat with a freedom and politeneſs 
that aſtoniſhed us; and diſcovered ſhe was well read in hit- 
tory, and all the Aden and modern authors of any note. 


On taking our leave, we begged her to come and ſee 


us, which ſhe at firſt declined, ſaying, that her intention 
was to live as retired as poſt ble; but on my again preſſing 
her, and offering to ſend the carriage to fetch her, {he con- 


ſented to accept our invitation, and favoured us with her 


company yeſterday. She appears not to be more than four 
and thirty, has been, and is yet beautiful, and an air of 
melancholy that ſpreads itſelf over her lovely countenance 
intereſts every beholder. 

On expreſſing our aſtoniſhment at her burying herſelf 
in a ſmall cottage, ſuch a diſtance from the metropolis, ſhe 
was ſo obliging as to ſay ſhe would give us her hiſtory, 
which, though not entertaining, would explain the reaſon 
of her ſecluding herſelf from the world; and I now, m 


dear Henrietta, give it you, as nearly. as . in her 


own words. 


« My grandfather was the ls ſon of the late Lord 


M——s father, and uncle to the preſent. He was de- 


ſigned tor the church, but marrying young, and without 
the approbation of his family, never got any thing more 


than a mall living, barely enough to ſupport khimielf, his 
wife, and one child. My grandmother- did not furvive the 


birth of her daughter many years, and left her huſband the 
moſt diſconſolate widower to be conceived. Having in 


ſome mea{ure got over the grief this irreparable loſs gave 


him, he thought, as the cauſe of his father's anger was now 


removed, he might venture to folicit his forgivenefs for the 
patt, and liberality for the future. 

« Lord M received his ſon's overtures wk plea- 
ſure, and readily gave him that pardon he ſued for, and a 
promiſe of the firſt living that fel. He alio made him a 


preſent _ 
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preſent of five hundred pounds, ſaying, he would allow him 
that ſum annually, 'till he could provide for him in a man- 
ner ſuited to his birth. N 

« After paſling ſome time at Lord M—=—'s „ my "a 
father was obliged to return to his living, whither he had 
hardly been a month, before the news of Lord M——'s 


death was brought him; and having died without a will, 


of courſe there was no provition for my grandfather. This 
was a ſevere diſappointment, and the haughtineſs with 


Which his brother treated him had ſuch an effect on his mind, 


as to throw him into a nervous fever, from which he never 
recovered ; and, after lingering for a long time, died, leav- 
ing my mother, without any protector, to be her own 
guide at the early age of eigateen, with ſcarcely a ſufficien- 
cy for her ſupport. Having been ſome time attached to a 
captain in the army, of the name of Leighton, who had 
been approved uf by her deceaſed father, tive, as ſoon as her 
mourning was over, accepted his hand, and for the ſpace of 

fourteen 1 years, they lived as happily together as it is poffi- 
ble to imagine; and, in the early part of that time, I made 


my appearance in che world, to the great joy of my worthy 


parents. 


« At length, the regiment m father belonged to was 
ordered to the Weſt Indies s, Whither my mother would 


readily have accompanied him, but a declining ſtate of 


health rendering her unfit for the voyage, my father per- 
ſuaded her, though not without ſome d1ficulty, to remain 


behind, promiſing to ſeize the firſt opportunity of exchang- 
ing into ſome regiment in England, which he might cakly 


have done with the aſſiſtance of a fmatl ſum of money. 
But, alas! he arrived in Jamaica only to end his 3 
there, for being ſeized with a fever, common to ſtrangers 
in chat climate, he was carried oit ſoon after his arrival, 
With ic. 

« ]t would be impoffi wle to deſcribe my mother's gric ef, 
on being made acquainted with this melancholy news.— 
Suffice it to fay, the fell into a decline, which, perhaps for 
want of proper aſſiſtance, terminate her lite. 

« A few weeks before her death the ordered a chair, 


and directed the men to take her to the late Lord M—'s. 


On her arrival there, fhe ſent up her name and was refuted 
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admittance. She felt this piece of cruelty the more, as ſhe 
was ſenſible ſhe muſt leave me unprotected, and unprovid- 
ed for. But flattering herſelf had Lord M—— known of 
her being at his door, he would have received her, and at- 
_ tributing her denial to the inſolence of ſervants, ſhe wrote 
to his lordſhip, beſeeching him, in the moſt pathetic terms, 
to conſider me as his relation, and condeſcend to take me 
under his care. However, this letter had no better effect 
than her viſit, as it was returned in a blank cover. It had 
been opened, but no notice was taken ofthe contents. The 
ſervant who brought it, deſired alſo, in his lord's name, that 
my poor unfortunate mother would trouble him no more, 
as he was determined not to countenance any of his late bro- 
ther's connexions; fearing his ſon, who was yet a young 
man, would look upon it as a precedent for him to follow. 
« My poor mother complained not, altho' Lord M-—'s 
unkindneſs, not to call it cruelty, made a deep impreſſion 
on her, and haſtened to terminate a painful exiſtence. — 
Some hours before ſhe breathed her laſt, ſhe called me to 
her, and exhorting me always to act conſiſtent to the princi- 
ples ſhe had ever taught me, and recommending me to the 
care of Jane, a worthy old ſervant, who had brought up 
both her and me, fell into a kind of ſtupor that continued 
till her death. | %% WA | 
«© It would be needleſs to trouble you with a detail of 
my grief on this occaſion; I ſhall therefore paſs it over, 
and proceed to inform you, that as ſoon as time had render- 
ed me ſomewhat familiar to my loſs, Jane put me in mind, 
that as my mother had left only a ſmall ſum of money be- 
' hind her, it would be requiſite for us to endeavour to ſeek 
ſome employment, that would bring in a ſufficiency for 
our ſupport. 5 | 
I acquieſced in the propriety of her propoſal, and hav- 
ing a tolerable taſte for painting, which my father and mo- 
ther had taken great pains to have improved, under the 
tuition ofthe beſt of maſters, I ventured to paint ſome fan 
mounts, which Jane diſpoſed of for me ſo advantageouſly, 
that I was enabled to raiſe a ſufficient ſum of money for 
our maintenance, My poor old friend, as I may with juſ- 
tice call her, entreated me to allow her to apply for fome 
work at the ſhops, where they ſell all Kinds of linen ready 
made 
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made; but I would by no means permit her to do ſo, ſay- 
ing, that I, by a little more diligence, could get more than 
we could potlibly ſpend. We lived very happily for about 
a year, at the end of which my poor Jane was ſeized with 
a fit of the apoplexy, which deprived me of the worthieſt 
of friends and moſt faithful of ſervants. | 

The ſhock was fo ſudden, and the loſs fo great, that I 
ſhould moſt certainly have funk under it, had it not been for 
the kindneſs of Mrs. Baldwin, the woman J lodged with, 
who, by her great attention, at length reftored me $6 healch, 
But it was a long time before I could follow my former oc- 
cupation of fan painting. I had loft all reliih for it, 
but receiving a hint from Mrs. Baldwin, of a debt the had 
incurred for me during my illneſs, I was obliged to be 
more attentive to my employ ment, till I began to find ſuch 
confinement injurious to my health; therefore, having 
paid Mrs. Baldwin what I owed her, I reſolved to ſeek for 
lodgings in the country, being aſſured 1 ſhould meet with 
ſome much cheaper, and at the ſame time a purer air would 
be conducive to my health, as the apothecary who attended 


nie during my indiſpoſition, adviſed me by all means to re- | 


tire into the country. 


Soon after, walking acroſs the park, a thoupht truck me, 


that I might certainly meet with lodgings that would ſuit 
me at Kenſington, which, from its almoſt; joining the me- 
tropolis, would be more convenient than any other ſpot I 
could then think of. Accordingly, I bent my courſe that 
way, and ſeeing apartments to be let at a genteel looking 
houſe, I enquired if I could be accommodated with two 
rooms. Being anſwered in the affirmative, I agreed with 
the woman for my board and lodging at a moderate price. 
I then left her, and learnt from two or three perſons, of 
whom I enquired concerning her, that the bore a very good 
character. 

„ Being ſatisfied in this very material particular, I left” 
Mrs. Baldwin' s after paying all her demand 1 and remov- 
ed to my new apartment, where Þ lived very agrecably tor 
ſome time, following my old employment 6 at fan paintirę, 
and now and then trimmings for the milliners, who would 


have given me plenty of work, but J found it not fo pro- 
fitable as my fans. | 
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« One day I had a trimming ſent me to paint for a lady 
of great quality, with ſtrict injunctions to finiſh it in a gi- 
ven time. I knew, if I did not comply, I ſhould loſe 
the cuſton of a good ſhop, therefore ſat at it night and 
day, and with extreme difficulty finiſhed it the evening 1 
had promiſed, and took it home myſelf, fearing, leſt ſome 
accident might prevent their having it in time, if I truſted 
it by the coach. 

On entering the ſhop, I found a number of genteel per- 
ſons, of both ſexes, aſteinbled. I would have retired, but 

the miſtreis of the ihop called me to her, and having exa- 
mined my work, paid me for it, and bid me ſtay while ſhe 
fetched ſome more for me. She ſtaid a long while, during 


Waich I was exccſhvely diſtreſſed by the looks of the gen- 
tle: en, who never took their eyes off me, and the con- 


temptuous ſmiles of the ladies, who appeared to enjoy my 
confanon. Atlengih Mrs. 
from my embarraſſment. She gave me more work, and 


deſiring me to be equally punctual in fniching 1 It, told me 
the would no longer detain me. 


„ haſtily withdrew, as it was almoſt dark , meaning to 


take a hackney coach, but was prevented, by not finding 
one on the different ſtands 1 was obliged to paſs. This 


made me hurry home as quick as poſlible, and I proceeded 


almoſt through the park, when a perſon, who I had per- 


ceived to follow me for ſome time paſt, ſeized me rudely 


round the watit, and inſiſted on ſeeing me home, ſwearing, 


a girl fo dn 45 handſome as I appeared to be thould not 
walk by hericlf at ſo late an hour. 

I locked up at this ſalutation, and perceived the per- 

ſon who {poke to me was one of the gentlemen I had ſeen 

at Mrs, 's ſhop. I endeavoured to diſengage myſelt 

from him, but finding that impoſſible, I entreated him, in the 
civileſt manner, to leave me. But I ſpoke in vain, my en- 


| treaties had not the leaſt effect, for go with me he would. 
Finding I no longer oppoſed him, he had the aſſurance to 


kiſs me, and ſaid; if I would return to town with him, I 
ſh Huld find he would not be ungrateful for my condeicen- 
ion; aſſuring me, at the ſame time, that he was a man of 
large fortune, and although not yet his own maſter, he had 

it 
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it nevertheleſs in his power to provide for me in ſuch a 


manner-as, he was convinced, would be agreeable to me. 
« I could no longer reftrain my tears, which prevented 
me from anſwering him inſtantly, and ſuppoling I would 
not oppoſe his offer, was hurrying me back again; when 
ſeeing a gentleman riding paſt, attended by his ſervant, I 
entreated him to reſcue me from my companion, proteſt- 
ing that he was hurrying me away from my home, contrary. 
to my inclinations; and I ſhould be forever obliged to 


him, if he would have the goodneſs to prevail on the gen- 
tleman to leave me, as it grew late, and my friends would 


be uneaſy at my long tay. 


« Fe inſtantly alighted, and inſiſted I haul be per- 
mitted to go home alone, | lince company was diſagreeable 
to me. 

« My quondam companion replied, with much incivili- 
ty, and declared, it was by my own conſent he was taking 
me with him. 

« This, you may ſuppoſe, I denied, and having convin- 
ced the gentleman J had called to my reſcue of the truth of 
my aſſertion, he took my arm under his, and bidding his 


ſervant follow with his horſes, - ſaid he would himſelf fee 


me home; and giving a card with his addreſs to the other 
gentleman, notwithſtanding his threats and invectives, 
hurried me away, more dead than alive. At a late hour 
we arrived at Nenſington, where my landlady, Mrs. Sut - 
ton, had been waiting for me ſome time, with great un- 

eaſineſs, being afraid ſome accident had prevented my re- 
turning. She exprefled her joy to fee me in a moſt affec- 
tionate manner, which I was incapable of returning, as I 


| fainted almoit immediately on my entering the houſe. The 


gentleman ſtaid till I recovered, and then, wikiing me 2 


| good night, recommended me to the care of Mrs. Dutton, 


and promiſing to call to enquire after me next Gay, tooc 
his leave. I ſoon after retired to reit, but not till 1 had in- 


formed Mrs. Sutton of my diſtreſs in the park, and how 


much I had been obliged to the gentleman who came home 
with me, for dcliv ering me out of the nands of the other 
ranger. 

Phe next morning 1 dreſſed myſelf with more than 
ordinary RE, expedting to have a vil.t from my gal- 
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lant deliverer; however, I was TEhopointed in my expecla - 
tions, and fav nothing of him for the ſpace of a fortnight, 
when at the expiration of that time he came to ſee me. 

el was very glad to ſee him, and did not ſcruple to tell 


him ſo. I obſerved his arm was in a fling, and enquired it 


he had met with any accident. 
_« Hereplied in the affirmative, which, he ſaid, muſt be 


his apology for being ſo long without doing himſelf the 
pleaſure of calling on me. 


e did not aſk how the accident happened, as I thou ght 


he appeared unwilling to ſpeak on that ſubject; but his * 
vant, who was waiting for him at the door with his horſes, 
had been more communicative, for on Mrs. Sutton's en- 
quiring the reaſon of his maſter's wearing a fling, he in- 
formed her, it was in conſequence of a wound he received 


from the piſtol of the gentleman from whom he reſcued: 


me in the park, as they had met the next morning. He 


further added, that the perſon his maſter fought with was 
my couſin, Lord M ts fon, who had received a wound 


in the body, but was now entirely out of danger. 


« I was very ſorry when I heard Mr. Coly iſte, for he had . 


informed me that was his name, ſhould have been under the 
neceſſity of fighting a duel on my account; and the next 


time he called on me, I expreſſed my fears that the wound 


was not fo ſlight as he wiſhed to make me believe, and that 
I ſhould never forgive myſelf for having been, though in- 
nocently, the cauſe of it. 


« He deſired me not to be under any unneaſinefs, as he 


aſſured me he no longer felt any inconvenience from it; 
and was it to come over again, he ſhould, beyond a doubt, 
act juſt in the fame manner; * and, added he, taking m 


hand, which he preſſed to his lips, T feel myſelf fully re- 


compenced, by the kind concern you ſhew me.” 
« I begged to be informed of the particulars of the af- 


fair, which he related, as near as poſſible, in the lowing 


words:“ 


l was no Geer returned from ſeeing you home, than 


I received a note from Mr. Leiſter, deſiring me to meet 
him at a mentioned place, with a friend and a brace of 
piſtols, at four in the morning. I complied with his invi- 


cation, and toling up to lee who ſhould give the firſt fire, 


it 


was not diſagreeable to me. 
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it fell to him, and I received the contents of his piſtol in 


my left arm. TI enquired if he was ſatisfied, and being an- 
ſwered in the negative, I fired, and wounded him in the bo- 
dy; he inſtantly fell, and I haſtened to ſend a ſurgeon to 
him, at whoſe houſe I waited till his return from Mr. Lei- 
ſter, who, to my great joy, informed me it was only a fleſh 
wound, and would be of no conſequence. I then ſubmit- 
ted to have my arm looked at, which I had totally forgot 


till put in mind of by him; but from my inattention, and the 
quantity of blood I had loſt, I become ſo weak as to be 
| obliged to keep the houſe for a much longer time than I 


at firſt expected. One conſolation to me in my confinement 


Was, that | had the pleaſure of hearing of you every day; 


for although I never ſent to the houſe, fearing it might be 
diſagreeable to you, yet my ſervant brought very ſatisfacto- 


ry accounts of your health, which he learned from ſome 


perſons in the neighbourhood.” 


<« I thanked him with unfeigned gratitude for his atten- 


tion to me, and he, after making a long viſit, took his 


leave, begging I would allow him to call every time he 
came that way. I could not retuſe ſo ſmall a favour to a 
perſon to whom I was ſo much obliged, and who had ſuf- 
tered ſo much on my account; he was, therefore, a fre- 
quent viſitor, and at length informed me, I had made a 
complete conqueſt of him, and hoped at the ſame time he 

I aſſured him, that ſo far from it I had a very great 
regard for him. I was proceeding, when he caught me 
in his arms, and imprinting a kiſs on my lips, thanked me 
tor my candour, and made me an offer of his hand in ſuch 


terms that I readily gave my conſent to be his whenever he 


thought proper. I informed him I had no relations to 
whom I could apply, and related to him what I have juſt 
been giving you an account of. He told me he had a fa- 


ther and mother living, and ſeveral relations, who he fear- 
ed would never conſent to his marrying me, as I had no 
fortune. But, added he, if you will condeſcend to ac- 


company me to Scotland, I make no doubt they will readi- 
ly pardon the ſtep I ſhall have taken.“ | 
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I had no one to apply to for advice, and therefore con- 
ſented but too willingly to his propoſal. An early day in 
the following week was choſen for our journey, and at the 
appointed time I met him at the Park-gate, and hurried 
with him to a chaiſe which was in waiting, into which we 
both ſtepped, and with the utmoſt expedition were driven 
to the land of matrimony. Some excuſe may be thought 
neceſſary for my conduct; but when you reflect I was only 
ſeventeen years of age, I flatter myſelf I ſhall eſcape your 
cenſure. 

After we were married, we returned inſtantly, intend- 
ing to throw ourſelves at the feet of Mr. Colville, but in 
this we were prevented, for at the inn where we meant to 
dine, we were unexpectedly ſurpriſed at the ſight of Mr. 
Colville's father, who approached us with rage painted in 
his countenance. 

c We have nothing to hope for, cncklend my huſband, 
take care of yourſelf for my ſake, and in this pocket-book 
you will find notes to a couſiderable amount,” He put 

the book into my hands, and helped me out of the chaiſe, 
and at that inſtant his father joined us. He darted a look of 
contempt at me, but ſaid not a word, and taking his ſon by 
the arm, hurried him acroſs the yard. 

« Thus left to myſelf, I entered a room, the door of 
which I ſaw open, and had it not been for the care of the | 
miſtreſs of the inn, I believe I ſhould have fainted. Being | 
a little recovered, I enquired for my huſband, and was in- 
formed, his father had taken him away the inſtant he en- 
tered the inn, having had a chaiſe 1 in waiting for that purpoſe 
ſeveral hours. 

s Youcan better i imagine than I deſcribe the deſpair | 
that took poſſeſſion of me at that time! I was ſeized with 
_ fainting fits, which continued for ſeveral days; but at 
length youth, and a good conſtitution, "_ the alcen- 
dency, and | began to recover. 
« As ſoon as my ſtrength would permit, I returned to 
+ London, and knowing where the elder Mr. Colville lived, 
I went to his houſe, hoping to ſee him, and by my entrea- 
ties prevail on him to inform me of the reſidence of his 
ſon ; but judge how great my diſappointment mult have 


been, on finding the houſc ſnut up, and not knowing in 
what 
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what part of England they ved, I was obliged to give over 
my enquiries. I ſhould ia this diſtreſs undoubtedly have 
applied o my uncle, Lord M—, had I nct had every thing 
to fear {rom his ſon. Onope ning me pocket- book Mr. Col- 
ville left with me, I found tes to the amount of one hun- 
dred pc unds, upon which | lived tor fome time, when very 
unexpected y a relation of my deceaſed ſather's found me 
out, and invited me to go and keep his houſe, as his wife, 
being far advanced in years, found the management of a 
5 famify troubleſome, and wanted a g-nteel young perſon to 
be a companion to her, and ſuperintend her domeſtics. 
I cladiy accepted my kinſman's invitation, and lived 
in his houſe till his death, as alſo that of his wife, which 
happened ſoon after; who, as ſhe expreſſed it in her will, 
left me, according to her late huſband's wiſh, and as a 
mark of her eſteem, the ſum of three thouſand pounds. | 
_ « ] was now obliged to ſeek another habitation, but 
having ſomething of my own to depend on, I did not find 
myſelf at any Jols, and hired a ſmall, though very pleaſant 
apartment, in Richmond. I lived there very peaceably 
for along time, but happening one day to meet my couſin, 
now Lord M- , and he renewing his gallantries, I took 
the firſt opportunity of leaving Richmond, and not being 
confined to any ſpot, I travelled about for ſome time. One 
day paſſing through this village, I was ftruck with the 
beauty of the ſituation, and hearing this cottage might be 
_ purchaſed for a ſmall ſum of money, I bought it, and had 
it fitted up in the manner you have ſeen; and ſhould en- 
joy perfect felicity in this charming retirement, could I 
diſcover the deſtiny of my ever lamented huſband.” 

She here ſtopped, and we thanked her for the confidence 
| ſhe had repoſed in us. She ſoon after took her leave, pro- 
miſing to repeat her viſits frequently. 

I obſerved Mr. Melcombe continued in a deep reverie 
ſome time after ſhe was gone, and at length ſaid, “ I have 
| ſome knowledge of a Mr. Colville, that has not long been 
returned from India. I have often heard him pitied, tho“ 

I knew not for what, and there is a chance it may be the 
perſon Mrs. Colville is connected with. I will, therefore, 
write to him, and give him the heads of this lady s ſtory, 
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and if he is the perſon, I will requeſt the favour of his com- 
pany here.” | 
He arrived early in the day, and by his earneſtneſs to ſee 
Mrs. Colville, convinced us his affection for her was un- 
diminiſhed. At his deſire, we ſent to beg ſhe would favor 
us with her company, which ſhe inſtantly did; and as ſhe 
ſtepped out of the carriage, her huſband, for ſuch he prov- 
ed to be, exclaimed, „It is her! By Heaven, it is my 
lovely Clara !”” and was hurrying towards the door with an 
intent to meet her, had not Mr, Melcombe and I ſtopped 
him, and made him promiſe he would not attempt to fee 
his Clara till we had prepared her to receive him. He re- 
luctantly acquieſced, and I then went ta Mrs. Colville, 
and after the flrſt compliments were over, purpoſely turn- 
ed the converſation to the hiſtory ſhe favoured us with the 
other day. I took care to inſinuate that it did not appear 
to me ſhe had any reaſon to ſuppoſe Mr. Colville was dead, 
on the contrary, I thought it moſt likely to be otherwiſe— 
« For, added I, Mr. . recollects a gentleman of 
that name in London, and he is poſitive it cannot, by your 
zecount, be the elder Mr. Colville ; but doubtleſs there are 
many of that name beſides your huſband's family.” 
| I obſerved the ſeemed gaſping for breath during this 
ſpeech of mine, and when I concluded it, ſhe cried, & Oh, 
Lady Emma, do not deceive me with falſe hopes? Alas, 1 
fear I ſhall never ſee him again. And yet you brought on 
this converſation as if you had ſome debian in it.“ Seeing 
mee ſmile, ſhe continued, « For Heaven's ſake, madam, 
put me out of my miſery, by informing me if you have 
any thing to communicate relative to my huſband.” 

T begged her to calm her ſpirits, and then informed her 
that there was every reaſon to ſuppoſe Mr. Colville was 
alive, as Mr. Melcombe had received ſome intelligence 
that put it beyond a doubt, and we expected to ſee him, at 
Melcombe Grange, in the courſe of the day, which was 
the cauſe of my ſending for her fo carly, that ſhe might pre- 
pare herſelf to receive him. . 

You can ſcarce have an idea, my friend, how extremely 
agitated ſne appeared to be during this recital. At length 
ſhe ſtarted up, exclaiming, * am ſure, Lady Emma, he 
js in the houſe, let me haſten to meet him.” | 
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As ſhe ſpoke, the door opened, and Mr. Colville caught 


her in his arms. She was near fainting, ſo greatly was 
ſhe agitated: but at length her ſurpriſe gave way to her cu- 
rioſity, and the begged Mr. Colville would have the good- 
neſs to relate what had happened to him from the time of 
their ſeparation at the inn at —— ; till the preſent mo- 
ment. | | 


He readily conſented to oblige her, and related his hiſ- 


tory to the following effect. — 


& You cannot fail to remember, my dear Clara, the 
ſurpriſe we were ſeized with on ocholding my father ſo un- 
expectedly. He took me by the arm, as I thought, ta 
have fome converſation with me, but conceive my con- 
ſternation, on ſeeing a chaiſe and four waiting for us at 
ſome diſtance from the houſe, into which he inſiſted on 
my ſtepping. I at firſt refuſed, ſaying, that you was my 
wife, and on no account would I leave you behind me. — 
My father replied, with great coolneſs, that it would an- 
ſwer no end to oppoſe him, as he was reſolved on m 


returning with him at all events; and if Idid not chooſe 


to obey him with cheerfulneſs, he ſhould be obliged 
to enforce his commands in a manner that could not 
but be extremely diſagreeable to us both. He added, that 
he had left inſtructions with the woman of the houſe to 
take care of you, which ſhe had promiſed todo. 
_<« Finding I muſt comply with my father's commands, 
I acquieſced, though, I believe, with a very ill grace. 1 
intreated him to allow me to write to you, but he poſitive- 
ly refuſed; and his ſervants, to a man, rejected the bribes I 
offered them to convey a letter to yu. We continued 
travelling night and day till we reached Portſmouth, where 
my father told me he had ſome buſineſs to tranſact with an 
old friend who was going to India. I was left by myſelf 
while he went to pay this viſit, which gave me an oppor- 
tunity of writing to you ; and thinking it moſt hkely you 
would remain at the inn till you heard of me, I directed it 
there. L I EY 
ee The next day my father propoſed our going to dine 
with Captain Eden on board his ſhip. I had no objection, 


and accordingly we went. There was a great deal of 


company 
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company preſent who drank pretty freely, and obliged me 


to join them, and whether ſome opiate was infuſed in the 
wine they gave me, or my ſtupor proceeded from ſome 
other cauſe, 1 knew not, but I found myſeli {> drowſy, 
that I fell into a deep ſleep, and continued in it till the ſhip 

had been under weigh for ſome hours. You may eaſily 
imagine my aſtoniſhment muſt have been extreme, on re- 
covering from my ſtupor, to fee the fails ſpread, and only 
the white cliffs of my nativ ihore perceptible. 

« The firſt queſtion I aſked was for my father, and I 
learned, to my inexpreſi ible ſorrow that he had left the 
{hip many hours, chat ſhe was on her way to the Eaſt- 
Indies. 

Ino ſaw the 8 of my a and ruſhing paſt 
the perſon ho was coaverſing with me, ſhould inevitabl 
have plunged into the fea, had not iome of the ſailors, 
gueſſing * ay intention, prevented me. 

« Tte Captain would have explained my father” s rea- 
ſons for this excels of e, but I would not liſten to 

him; and never ceaſed upÞ: z.ding him, while I retained 
che power of ſpeaking. 1 he agitated ſtate of my mind 
brought on a delirious fever, w hich confined me for near 
a wonth, and wen I was at length able to Jeave my cabin, 
I was fo weak and low that I thought of little elſe than dy- 
ing; and believe I ſhould hat © again attempted to put an 
end to my exiſtence, had not r in its mercy, raiſed 
me up a friend in the perſon of young Scotch officer, of 
the name of M*Kenzie, who endeavoured, by every exer- 
tion in his power, to give me hopes that | might again fee 
my dear Clara. He adviſe! me to ſend for you to India, 
and faid, a brother officer would, on his arrival, have leave 
of f abſence, on whom he could depend, and ifI approved of 
it, he would enquire for you, and on his again returning, 
could take the care of you. 

« I muſt own, this plan, though a very diſtant one, 
gave me hopes that I might have the felicity of ſeeing you, - 

and recommended me to the idea of living. 

« On our landing at Bengal, Captain Eden gave me 
letters, which he told me had been intruſted to his care by 
- my father, deſiring him to introduce me to the perſons to 
whom they were directed. He therefore accompanied me 
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to the ſeveral houſes of my father's friends, who all re- 
ceived me very kindly, and with a Mr. Medway, who was 
in the mercantile line, I took up my reſidence, one great 
inducement to which was his having 2 lon of nearly my 
own age. I had frequent oppori: ities of ſeeing Mr. 
MKenzie, who took care to inform me of the exact 
time when his friend Captain M<Donald returned to Eng- 
land, to whom he introduced me, and in wric.ng I gave the 
molt likely places to meet with you, not forgetting the fan- 
ſhop and milliner's, and, at my requeſt, he promiſed to 
take every poſible method to diſcover you, 5 
We took leave of each other, and you will believe me 
when I ſay, I waited with the utmoſt impatience. ul could 
hear from him. At length the pacquet arrived, there were 
letters for me, and the hand l knew to be M Donald's. I 
tore them open with haſte, but was molt grievoully diſap- 
pointed in finding, that, notwithſtanding al! the trouble he 
had taken, he could trace you no farther than London. 
He added, that he had endeavoure to prevail on my father 
to inform him of the place of your reſidence, alledging that 
you was a relation of his, but he was poſitive in aſſerting 
he knew not what was become of you. Es. 5 
I was nearly diſtracted at this intelligence, and begged 
Mr. Medway would allow me to return to England imme- 
dlately; but this, he aſſured me, was not in his power, as 
he had received a ſum of money from my father on condi - 
tion of keeping me with him ten years, which, as he ſup= 
| poſed it met with my approbation, he readily agreed to do. 
In ſome meaſure to relieve my anxiety, he promiſed, if 1 
would ſtay with him till an anſwer arrived, to write to my 
father and inſiſt upon knowing what was become of you. 
Accordingly he wrote, and in due time received an an- 
ſwer, informing him, that you was ſo grieved when you 
became acquainted with my departure for India, that you 
fell into a decline, and notwithſtanding every care and at- 
tention had been paid you, yet you lingered ſome time, 
and then expired, univerially regretted by the whole fami- 
ly. My faust concluded with ſaying, he had not men- 
tioned this melancholy affair ſogner, being fearful the effect 
he knew it would have upon me might be fatal, and there- 
fore adviſed him to break it to me with caution. CERES 
. e -: 6. I be 
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The worthy Mr. Medway followed the advice con- 
tained in the letter with the utmoſt punQuality ; yet not- 
withſtanding the care he took in informing me of it, the 
ſhock was lo great as nearly to deprive me of my exittence. 
I had ſcarcely recovered before I was called upon to aſſiſt 
in conſoling Mr. Medway for the loſs of his ſon, who one 
day, without any previous indiſpoſition, dropped down dead 


at his father's feet. You can judge better than I deſcribe 


the diſtreſs of Mr. Medway; in fact he never recovered . 
this ſevere blow, and having no relations, he at his death, 
which happened foon after, bequeathed all his Te | 
Which was immenſe, to me. | 
« Having loſt this worthy friend, life became irkſome to 
me; but at the advice of McKenzie I continued in buſi- 
| neſs, which greatly contributed to divert my mind from 
dwelling too intently on my paſt misfortunes. 
« M<Kenzie, who was a very handſome young dard 7 
equally pleaſing in manners, fell in love with the daughter 
of a rich merchant, and was beloved with a reciprocal de- 
gree of tenderneſs by Miſs Nugent : however, her father 
would not hear of the marriage, as my friend had nothing 
more to depend on than his commiſſion, which certainly 
was not any thing in compariſon to what he could give his 
daughter. Having heard of McKenzie's attachment to 
Miſs Nugent, and knowing his ſituation in life was not 
ſuch as to entitle him to offer himſelf to Mr. Nugent in 
behalf of his daughter, I took upon myſelf the management 
ot this affair, and accordingly waited upon Mr. Nugent, 
and after diſplaying all my friend's good qualities, and his 
long attachment, enquired what ſum of money he would 
think requiſite to entitle Mr. McKenzie to propoſe himſelf 
to his daughter. : 
« He replied, he could not think of giving her to a per- 
ſon who could not ſupport her in the manner ſhe had been 
uſed to-“ But, added he, this is my only objection, for 
had he ten or fifteen thouſand pounds, t there i is not a man 
to whom I would fo willing beſtow her.” 
I then told him that I was under great 3 to 
my friend, and would, with all my heart, make his fortune 
twenty thouland pounds, if that was all that was wanting to 
recommend him. This being accepted, I invited him and 
bis daughter to dine with me next day, and MKenzie was 
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the only perſon I had to mect them. I obſerved he felt 
himſelf rather awk ward, as he had been treated with great 
coolneſs by Mr. Nugent, and often turned his eyes to- 
wards me, as much as to lay, You have placed me in a 
very diſtreſſing ſituation. I pitied his uneaſineſe, and as 
ſoon after dinner as poilible, took Mr. Nugeit by the arm, 
and left the young folks to each other, white the father | 
and I were inſpEting the marriage ſettlements, which 
being ſealed and ſigned before witneſſfes, we ſeat for Mr. 
McKenzie, and informed him of his happineſs. He could 
hardly believe us for ſome time, but being convinced we 
were in earneſt, his acknowledzements became fo power- 
ful, that I was obliged to put him in mind that Mits Nu- 
gent was quite alone, before I could get rid of him. Ho]. 
ever, that [ may not lay too heavy a tax upon your pa- 
tience, ſuffice it to ſay, they were ſoon after married, and 
are one of the happieſt couples in Bengal, Mr. MtKen- 
_zie has left the army, and as his father-in-law is dead, and 
has left him a large addition to his fortune, he writes me 
word he ſhall be tin England very thortly, and is NOW, I 
believe, on his voyage hither. 

„I had no opportunity of returning the obligations 1 
owed Captain M<Donald, for the trouble he gave himſelf 
in his aten jcnrch aſter you, as he was a man of good 
fortune and great connexions. But to return. 

] often heard from my father, who was very prefling 
for my leaving Bengal and returning to him, but I always 
retuſed to comply with his withes in that reſpect, frequent- 
ly putting him in mind of the happineſs he had deprived 
me of. But on hearing of my mether's death, and like- 
wite that of my two brochers, i could no longer withſtand 
his entreaties, and ſettling all my affairs witu the utmoſt 
expedition, | embarked for England. I arrived abouteight 
months ago, and enquiring into the particulars of your 
ſuppoſed death; my father, with much ſorrow and many 
tcars, informed me he had impoſed on me, for that he never 
had enquired about you trom the time we lefc you at the 

inn. 
« ] was 3 at the intelligence, but had fo 
much command over my ſelf as to refrain from reproaching 
him with his duplicity. | 
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ce J haſtened to ——, where we laſt parted, but found 
the houſe occupied by different perſons, who could give 
me no intelligence concerning you. I was equally un- 
fortunate in my enquiries elſewhere ; Teven applied to Lord 
M, who proteſted he knew nothing of you; and I 
had given myſelf up to melancholy, when I was agreeably 
relieved by the receipt of Mr. Melcombe's letter. I only 
ſtaid to inform my father of the contents, and then ſet off 
for this place. 1 need not add how greatly I feel myſelf 
_ obliged to Lady Emma and Mr. Melcombe, for their kind 
attention to my dear Clara, and likewiſe for the letter they 
were ſo obliging as to ſend, acquainting me of her exiſt- 
ene, 1 „%% 5 
The entrance of a ſervant, to let us know dinner was on 
table, put an end to our diſcourſe for ſome time, but the 
cloth was no ſooner removed than it was continued: and 
notwithſtanding we were very preſſing that they ſhould re- 
main with us ſome time, yet we could not prevail on 
them to ſtay longer than the next day. 
We walked in the evening to Mrs. Colville's cottage, 
which I before remarked was fitted up in a ftile of ſuperior 
elegance; ſome of the drawings are beautiful, the beſt of 
which ſhe intreated me to accept. 8 
Mr. Colville, as ſoon as poſſible, ſet off ior London with 
his wife, and preſented her to his father, who, in the moſt 
affectionate manner, received them, and earneſtly intreated 
the forgiveneſs of his former conduct, adding, that it would 
be the greateſt happineſs of his life to promote their eaſe 
and tranquillity. Colville waited with rapturous expecta- 
tion the ſociety of his friend Captain M{Kenzie and his 
lady, who, in a ſhort time, arrived in health and ſafety, and 
. — compenſated their former trouble by the moſt 
unwearied and reciprocal offices of diſintereſted friend- 
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| 
| 4 FATAL EFFECTS OF FASHIONABLE LEVITIES, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 


STORY OF FLAVILLA. 


the law, which has every characteriſtic of divinity. 
= Circumſtances have been admitted as evidences of guilt, 
3 even when death has been the conſequence of conviction, 
: anda conduct by which evil is ſtrongly implied, is little 
leſs pernicious than that by which it is expreſſed. With 
=> TeſpeCt to ſociety, as far as it can be influenced by exam- 
3 ple, the effect of both is the ſame; for every man en- 
| courages the practice of that vice which he commits in ap- 
pearance, though he avoids it in fact; and with reſpect to 
the individual, as the eſteem of the world is a motive to 
virtue only leſs powerful than the approbation of conſci- 
ence, he, who knows that he is already degraded by the 
imputation of guilt, will find himſelf half diſarmed when he 
is aſſailed by temptation; and as he will have leſs to loſe, 
he will, indeed, be leſs diſpoſed to reſiſt. Of the ſex, 
_ whoſe levity is moſt likely to provoke cenſure, it is emi- 
nently true, that the loſs of character by imprudence fre- 
2 induces the loſs of virtue: The ladies, therefore, 
ould be proportionably circumſpe&; as to thoſe in whom 
folly is moſt likely to terminate in guilt, it is certainly of 
molt importance to be wiſe. | 
PS Þ | Among 


| T. abſtain from the appearence of evil is a precept in 
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Among the buſy and the gay, a depravity of manners, a 
licentious extravagance of dreſs and behaviour, are become 
almoſt univerſal; virtue ſeems ambitious of a reſemblance 
to vice, as vice glories ia the deformities which the has 
been uſed hide. 

A decent timidity and modeſt reſerve, have been always 
conſidered as auxiliaries to beauty; but an air of diſſolute 
boldneſs is now affected by all who would be thought 
graceful or polite: Chaſtity, which uled to be ditcov ered 
in every geſture and every look, is now retired to the 


breaſt, and i is found only by thoſe who intend its del{truc- 
tion; as a general, when the town is ſurrendered, retreats 
to the Citadel, which is always leſs capable of defence 
when the outworks are poſſeſſed by the enemy. 


There is now little apparent difference between the vir- 
gin and the proſtitute: If they are not otherwiſe known, 
they may ſhare the box and tne drawing-room without 
diſfinction. The ſame faſhion which takes away the veil 
of modeſty, will neceſſarily conceal lewdneſs; and ho- 


nour and name will loſe their influence, becauſe they will 


no longer diſtinguiſh virtue from vice. General cuſtom, 
perhaps, may be thought an effeCtual _ againſt gene- 


ral cenſure; but it will not always lull th 2 ſuſpicions of 
Jealouſy; ncr can it familiarize any bezuty without de- 


ſtroying its influence, or diminiſh the prerogatives of a 

huſband. without weakening his attachment to his wife. 
The excels of every mode may be declined without re- 

markable ſingularity; and the ladies, who ſhould even dare 


to be ſingular in the preſent defection of taſte, would pro- 
portionably increaſe their power and [ecure their happ:- 


nels. 


In the vanity and the preſumption of youth, it is com- 
men to alledge the conſciouſneſs of innocence, as a reaſon 
for the contempt of cenſure; and a licence, not only for 


every freedom, but for every favour except the laſt. 'I his 
conhdence can, perhaps, only be repreſſed by a ſenſe of 


anger, waich may e by impreſſed from the follow - 
ing or — 


Flavilla, 
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Flaville, juſt as ſh: had entered her fourteenth year, was 


left an orphan i ine care of her mother, in ſuch circum- 


ſtances as diſappointed ail the hopes which her education 


had encouraged. Her father, who lived in great elegance 


upon the ſalary of a place at court, died ſuddenly without. 
having made any proviſion for his family, except an annui- 
ty of one hundred pounds, which he had purchaſed for his 


wife with part of her marriage portion; nor was he poſſeſ- 


ſed of any property except the furniture of a large houſe in 
one of the new ſquares, an equipage, a few Jewels, and ſome 
plate. 

The greater part of the fur niture and equipage were 


ſold to pay his debts; the jewels which were not of great 


value, and ſome uſeful pieces of the plate, were relerved; 


and Flaville removed with her mother into lodings. 


But notwithſtanding this change in their circumſtances, 
they did not immediately loſe their rank. They were {ti} 


viſited by a numerous and polite acquaintance; and tho? 
ſome gratified their pride by aſſuming an appearance of 
pity, and rather inſulted than alleviatcd iheir diſtreſs by the 


whine of condolance, and a minute compariſon of what 
they had loſt with what they polizited; yet from others they 
were continually receiving preſents, which ſtill enabled 


them to jive witn a genteel frugality; they were ſtill con- 
ſidered as people of faſhion, : nd treated by thoſe of a lower 
_ claſs with diſtant reſpect. 


Flavilla thus continued to move in a ſphere to which 
ſhe had no claim ; ſhe was perpetually ſurrounded wit! 
elegance and folendor, whica the caprice of others, like 


the road of an enchanter, could diffi Lanes in a moment, and 


leave her to regret the loſs of enjuyments, which ſhe could 
neither hope to obtain nor eraſe. to Selur Of this, how- 
ever, Flavilla had no dread. She was remarkably tall for 

her age, and was celebrated not only for denne but her 
wit: 1 heſe qualifications the confidered, not only as ſe- 


curing whatever ſhe enjoy ed by the favour of others, but 


as a pledge of poſſeſſing t them in her own right by an ad- 


vantageous marriage. Thus the viſion that danced be- 
fore her, derived ſtability from the very vaniiy which it 
flattered; and ſhe had as little apprehenſion of Ciliref, as 


difidence 1 in her own 1 POWEr to plcaſe. 
3 | Thers 
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There was a faſhionable levity in her carriage and 2 
courſe, which her mother, who knew the danger of her ſi- 
tuation, laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with anger, and 
ſometimes with tears, but always without ſucceſs. Flavilla 
was ever ready to anſwer, that ſhe neither did or ſaid any 
thing of which ſhe had reaſon to be aſhamed; and there- 
fore did not know why ſhe ſhould be reſtrained, except in 
mere Courteſy to envy, whom it was an honour to provoke, 
or to ſlander, whom it was a difgrace to fear. In propor- 
tion as Flaville was more flattered and careſſed, the influ- 
ence of her mother became leſs; and though the always 

treated her with reſpect from a pointof good breeding, yet 
the ſecretly —— her maxims, and applauded her own 
conduct. 
Plavilla at eighteen was a celebrated toaſt ; and among 
other gay viſitants who frequented her tea-table, was Clo- 
dio, a young baronet, who had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his 
title and eſtate. There were many particulars in Clodio's 
behaviour, which encouraged Flavilla to hope that the 
{ſhould obtain him for a kde; but ſhe ſuffered his aſſi- 
duities with ſuch apparent pleaſure, and his familiarities 
with ſo little reſerve, that he ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his 
intention, and make her what he thought a very genteel 
propoſal of another kind: but whatever were the artifices 
with which it was introduced, or the terms in which it was 
made, Flavilla rejected it with the utmoſt indignation and 
diſdain. Clodio, who, notwithſtanding his youth, had long 
known, and often practiſed, the arts of ſeduction, gave way 
to the ſtorm, threw himſelf at her feet, imputed his offence 
to the phrenzy of his paſſion, flattered her pride by the 
moſt abject ſubmiſſion and extravagant praiſe, intreated her 
pardon, aggravated his crime, but made no mention of at- 
tonement by marriage. This particular, which Flaville 
did not fail to remark, ought to have determined her to ad- 
mit him no more; but her vanity and her ambition were 
ſtill predominant; ſhe {till hoped to fucceed in her project. 
Clocio's offence was tacitly forgiven, his viſits were per- 
mitted, his familiarities were again ſuffered, and his hopes 
revived, He had long entertained an opinion that the 
loved him, 1 in which, however, it is probable, that his own 
vanity and her indiſcretion concurred to deceive him; but 


this 
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chis opinion, though it implied the ſtrongeſt obligation to 
treat her with generoſity and tenderneſs, only determined 
him again to attempt her ruin, as it encouraged him with 
a probability of ſucceſs. Having, therefore, reſolved to 
obtain her as a miſtreſs, or at once to give her up, he 
thought he had little more to do, than to convince her that 
he had taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtify it by ſome plaulible 
ſophiſtry, and give her ſome time to deliberate upon a final 
determination. With this view he went a ſhort journey 
into the country; having put a letter into her hand at part- 
ing, in which he acquainted her, that he had oſten reflected, 
with inexpreſſible regret, upon her reſentment of his con- 


duct in a late inſtance; but that the delicacy and the ar- 


dour of his affection were inſuperable obſtacles to his mar- 
riage : that where there was m0 liberty, there could be no 
happineſs: that he ſhould become indifferent to the en- 
dearments of love, when they could no longer be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the officiouſneſs of duty: that while they 
were happy in the poſſeſſion of cach other, it would be ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe they would part; and that if this happineſfs 
ſhould ceaſe, it would not only cenſure but aggravate their 
miſery to be inſeparably united: that this event was leſs 
probable, in proportion as their co-habitation was volun- 

| tary; but that he would make ſuch proviſion for her upon 


the contingency, as a wife would expect upon his death. 


He conjured her not to determine under the influence of 
prejudice and cuſtom, but according to the laws of reaſon 
and nature, © After mature deliberation, ſaid he, re- 
member that the whole value of my life depends upon your 
will, I do not requeſt an explicit conſent, with whatever 
' tranſport I might behold the lovely confuſion which it 
might produce, I ſhall attend you in a few days, with the 
anxiety, though not with the guilt of a criminal, who waits 
for the deciſion of his judge. If my viſit is admitted, we 
will never part; if it is rejected, I can fee you no more.” 
 Flavilla had too much underſtanding as well as virtue to 
deliberate a moment upon this propoſal. She gave imne- 
diate orders that Clodio ſhould be admitted no more. But 
his letter was a temptation to gratify her vanity, which ſhe 
could not reſiſt; ſhe ſhewed it firſt to her mother, and then 
to the whole circle of her female acquaintance, with all the 
ä | ex- 
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exultation of a hero, who expoſes a vanqu :1thed enemy at 
the Wheels of his chariot in a triumpn ; j che conſidered it 
as an indiſputable evidence of her virtue, as a reproof of 
all who had dared to cenſure the levity of her conduct, and 

a licence to continue it without apology or reſtraint. 

It happened that Flav: la, ſoon after this accident, was 
ſeen in one of the boxes of the play-houſe by Mercator, a 
a young gentleman, who had juſt roturncd from his firſt 
voyage as Captain of a large ſhip in the Levant trade, which 
had been purchaſed for him by his father, whole fortune en- 
abled him to make a genteel proviſion for tve fons, of 


whom Mercator was the youngeſt, and who. expected to 


ſhare his eſtate, which was perlonal, in equa} proportion at 
his death. 


Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but diſcouraged 


by the ſplendor of her appearance, and the rank of her com- 


pany. He was: ur: ged rather by curiolity than hope, to en- 


quire who ſhe was; and he ſoon gained ſuch a knowledge 


of her circumſtances, as relieved him from deſpair. 
As he knew not how to get admiſhon to her company, 


and had no deſign upon her virtue, he wrote in the firſt ar- 


dour of his pafflon to her mother, giving a faithful account 
of his fortune and de.:endence, and entreating that he might 
be permitted to vitit Flavilla as a candidate for her affec- 
tion. The old lady, after having made ſome enquiries, by 


which the account that Mercator had given her was con- 
farmed, ſent him an invitation, and received his firſt viſit. 
alone. She to!d kim, that as Flavilla had no fortune, and 


as a conſiderahle pert of nis own was dependent upcn his 


father's will, it would be extremely imprudent to endanger 


the diſappointment of his EXPECTATIONS, by a marriage which 
would make it mor: neceſſary that they ſhould be fulfilled; 
that he ou: git, therefore, to obtain his father's conſent, be- 


fore any other ſtep was taken, leſt he ſhould be embarraſſed. 


by engagements which young perſons almoſt inſenſibly con- 
tract, Whole compiacency in each other is continually 
gaining ſtrength by frequent viſits and converſation. To 
this counſel, io ſalutary and perplexing, Mercator was he- 
ſitating what to reply, when Flavilla came in; an accident 


which he was now only folicitous to improve : Flavilla 


was not diſpleaſed either with his perſon or his addreſs; the 
| frank 
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frankneſs and gaiety of her diſpoſition ſoon made him for- 
get that he was a {tranger. A converſation commenced, 
during which they became yet more pleaſed with each 
other; and having thus ſurmounted the difficulty of a firſt 
vilit, he thought no more of the old lady, as he believed 
ner auſpices were not neceſſary to his ſucceſs. 

His viſits were often repeated, and he became every 
hour more impatient of delay: He preſſed his juit with that 
contageous ardor, which 1s taught at early glance, and 
produces the content which it folicits. At the fame time, 
indeed, a thought of his father would intervene ; but being 
determined to gratify his wiſhes at all events, he concluded 
with a ſagacity almoſt univerſal on theſe occaſions, that, of 
two evils, to marry without his conſent was leis, than to 
marry againſt it; and one evening, after the lovers had 
ſpent the afternoon by themſelves, they went out in a kind 
of frolic, which Mercator had propolcd in the vehemence 
of his paſſion, and to which Flavilla had conſented in the 
giddinels of her indiſeretion, and were married at May- 
fair. 

In che firſt interval of ;ecolleQion after this precipitate : 
ſtep, Mercator conſidered, that he ought to be the firſt 
who acquainted his father of the new alliance which had 
been made in his family ; but as he had not fortitude 
enough to do it in perſon, he expreſſed it in the beſt terms 
he could conceive by a letter; and after ſuch an apology 
for his conduct as he had been uſed to make to himſelf, he 
requeſted that he might be permitted to preſent his wile 
for the parental benediction, which alone was ee to 
compleat his felicity. | 

The old gentieman, whole character cannot be better 
expreſſed than in the faſhionable phraſe which has been 
contrived to palliate falſe principles and diſſolute manners, 
had been a gay man, and Was well acquainted with the 
town. He had often heard Flavilla toaſted by rakes of 
quality, and had often ſeen her at public places, Her 
beauty and her dependence, the gaiety of her dreſs, the 
multitude of her admirers, the levity of her conduct, and 
all the circumſtances of her ſituation, had aid to 
render her character ſuſpected; and he was diſpoſed to 


Judge of it with lets Charity, when ſhe had otfended him by 
0 8 { | | mar- 
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marrying his ſon, whom he conſidered as diſgraced and 
impoveriſhed, and whoſe misfortune, as it was irretriev- 
able, he reſolved not to alleviate but increaſe; a reſolution 
by which fathers, who have fooliſh and diſobedient ſons, 
uiually diſplay their own kindneſs and wiſdom. As ſoon 
as he had read Mercator's letter, he curſed him for a fool, 
who had been gulled by the artifices of a ſtrumpet to ſcreen 
her from public infamy by fathering her children, and ſe- 
cure her from a priſon, by appropriating her debts. In an 
anſwer to his letter, which he wrote only to gratify his 
reſentment, he told him, that „ if he had taken Flavilla 
into keeping, he would have overlooked it; and if her ex- 
travagance had diſtreſſed him, he would have ſatisfied his 
creditors ; but that his marriage was not to be forgiven; 
that he ſhould never have another ſhilling of his money z 
and that he was determined to ſee him no more. 
| Mercator, who was more provoked by this outrage than 
grieved at his loſs, difdained to reply; and believing 
that he had now moſt reaſon to be offended, could not be 
zerſuaded to ſollicit a reconciliation. | 
He hired a gentee] apartment for his wife of an uphol- 
oi Ar who, with a view to let lodgings, had taken and 
furniſhed a large houſe near Leiceſter-Relds, and in n about 
two months left her to make another voyage. 
He had received viſits of congratulation from her nu- 
merous acquaintance, and had returned them as a pledge 
of his deſire that they ſhould be repeated. But remem- 
brance of the gay multitude, which, while he was at home, 
had flattered his vanity, as ſoon as ſhe was abſent alarmed 
his ſuſpicion; he had, indeed, no particular cauſe of jea- 
Jouſy ; but his anxiety aroſe merely from a ſenſe of the 
temptation to which ſhe was expoſed, And the impoſſibility 85 
of his ſuperintending her conduct. 
In the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter round the 
fame giddy circle, in which ſhe had ſhone ſo long; the 
number of her viſitants was rather increaſed than diminiſh- 
ed, the gentlemen attended with yet great afliduity, and ſhe 
continued to encourage their civilities by the fame indiſ- 
creet familiarity ; the was one night at the maſquerade, 
and another at an opera; ſometimes at a rout, and ſome- 
fimes nn with a party of pleaſure in ſhort excurſions 


from 
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from town; ſhe came home ſometimes at midnight, ſome- 
times in the morning, and ſometimes ſhe was abſent ſeveral 
nights together. | 


T his cond& was the cauſe of much ſpeculation and un- 


eaſineſs to the good man and woman of the houſe. At firſt 
they ſuſpected that Flavilla was no better than a woman 
of pleaſure; and that the perſon who had hired the lodgings 
for her as his wife, and had diſappeared upon a pretence of 


a voyage to ſea, had been employed to impoſe upon them, 


by concealing her character, in order to obtain ſuch ac- 
commodation for her as ſhe could not ſo eaſily have pro- 
cured if it had been known; but as theſe ſuſpicions made 
them watchful and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſcovered that ma- 


ny ladies by whom ſhe was vifited were of good character 


and faſhion. Her conduct, however, ſuppoſing her to be 


a wife, was ſtill inexcuſable, and ſtill endangered their cre- 


dit and ſubſiſtence; hints were often dropped by the neigh- 


bours to the diſadvantage of her character; and an elderly 
maiden lady, who lodged in the ſecond floor, had given 


warning; the family was diſturbed at all hours of the 
night, and the door was crouded all day with meſſengers 


and vilitants to Flavilla. 


One day, therefore, the good woman took an opportu- 
nity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt diſtant and reſpect- 
ful terms, and with the utmoſt difidence and caution. 


She told Flavilla, © that ſhe was a fine young lady, that 


her huſband was abroad, that ſhe kept a great deal of com- 


pany, and that the world was cenſorious ; ſhe wiſhed that 


leſs occaſion for ſcandal was given; and hoped to be ex- 
cuſed the liberty ſhe had taken, as ſhe might be ruined by 


| thoſe ſlanders which could have no influence upon the 
great, and which, therefore, they were not ſollicitous to 
_ ME 0 Je 


This addreſs, however ambiguous, and however gentle, 
was eaſily underſtood, and fiercely reſented, Flavilla, 


proud of her virtue, and impatient of controul, would have 
deſpiſed the counſel of a philoſopher, if it had implied an im- 
peachment of her conduct; before a perfon ſo much her 


inferior, therefore, ſhe was under no reſtraint; ſhe anſwer- 


ed with a mixture of contempt and indignation, that & thoſe 
only who did not know her, would dare to take any liberty 
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with her character; and warned her to propogate no ſcan- 
dalous report at ber peril.” Flavilla immediately roſe from 
her ſeat, and the woman departed without reply, though {he 
was ſcarce leſs offended than her lodger, and from that mo- 
ment ſhe determined, when Mercator returned, to give 
him warning. 

Mercator's voyage was proſperous; and after an ab- 
ſence of about ten months he came back. The woman, 
to whom her huſband left the whole management of the 
lodgings, and who perſiſted in her purpoſe, toon found an 
opportunity to put it in execution. Mercator, as his part 
of the contract had been punctually fulhiled, thought he 
had ſome cauſe to be offended, and inſiſted to know her 
reaſons for compelling him to leave her houte. Theſe his 
hoſtels, who was indeed a friendly woman, was very un- 
willing to give; and as he perceived that ſhe evaded his 
queſtion, he became more ſollicitous to obtain an anſwer, 
After much heſitation, which perhaps had a worſe effect 
than any tale which malice could have invented, ſhe told 
him, that Madam kept a great deal of company, and often 
ſtaid out very late; that ſhe had always been uſed to quiet 
and regularity z and was determined to let her n to 
ſome perſon in a more private ſtation.“ 

At this account Mercator changed countenance; for he 
inferred from it juſt as much more than truth as be believ- 
ed it to be leſs. After ſome moments of ſuſpenſe, he con- 
jured her to conceal nothing from him with an emotion 

which convinced her that ſhe had already ſaid too much. 
She then aſſured him, that “he had no reaſon to be alarmed ; 
for that the had no exception to his lady, but thoſe gaieties 
which her ſtation and the faſhion ſufficiently authorized.” 
| Mercator's ſuſpicions, however, were not wholly remov- 
ed; and he began to think he had found a confidant whom 
it would be his intereſt to truſt : He, therefore, in the folly 
of his jealouſy, confeſſed, that © he had fome doubts con- 
cerning his wife, which it was of the utmoſt importance 
to his honour and his peace to reſolve : He intreated that 
he might continue in the apartment another year; that, as 
he ſhould again leave the kingdom in a ſhort time, ſhe 
would ſuffer - no incident, which might confirm either his 
hopes or his fears, to elcape her notice in his abſence; and 
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that at his return ſhe would cive him ſuch an account as 


would at leaſt deliver him from the 1::ment of ſuſpenſe, 


and determine his future conduct.“ 

There is no ſophiſtry more general, than that by which 
we juſtify a buſy and ſcrupulous enquiry after ſecrets, 
which to diſcover is to be wretched without hope of re- 
dreſs ; and no ſervice to which others are fo ealily engaged 


as to aſſiſt in the ſearch. Lo communicate ſuſpicions of 
matrimonial infidelity, is, by a ftrange mixture of folly and 


malignity, deemed not only an act of juſtice, but of friend- 
ſhip; ; though it is too late to prevent an evil, which, what- 
ever be its guilt, can diffuſe wretchedneſs only in propor- 
tion as it is known. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
general kindneſs of Mercator's confidant was on this oc- 


cCaſion overborne; the was flattered by the truſt that had 


been placed in her, and the power with which the was in- 
veſted ; ſhe conſented to Mercator's propoſal ; and pro- 


miſed, that ſhe would, with the utmoſt fidelity execute her 


commiſſion- 

Mercator, however, concealed his ſuſpicions from his 
wife, and, indeed, in her pretence they were forgotten. 
Her manner of life he began ſeriouſly to diſapprove; but 
being very well acquainted witu her temper, in which great 


ſweetneſs was blended with a high ſpirit, he would not 


embitter the pleaſure of a thort ſtay by altercation, chiding 
and tears: But when her mind was melted into tenderneſs 
at his departure, he claſped her in an ecſtacy of kindneſs to 
his boſom, and intreated her to behave with reſerve and 
circumſpection “ Becauſe, ſaid he, Iknow that my father 
keeps a watchful eye upon your conduct, which may, there- 
fore, confirm or remove his diſpleaſure, and either inter- 
cept or beitow ſuch an increaſe of my fortune as will pre- 


vent the pangs of ſeparation, Which muit otherwiſe fo 
often returns and, in a ſhort time, unite us to part no 


more.“ 
To this caution ſhe had then no power to re; ly; - and 


they parted with mutual proteſtations of unalterable love. 


Flavilla, foon after the was thus left in a kind of widovr- 
hood a ſecond time, found herſelf with child; and within 
lomewnat leſs than cight months after Mercatar's return 
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from his frſt voyage, ſhe happened to ſtumble as ſhe was 
going up ſtairs, and being immediately taken ill, was 
brought to bed before the next morning. The child, tho” 
its birth had been precipitated more than a month, was not 


remarkably ſmall, nor had any infirmity which endangered | 


its life. 


It was now neceſſary, that the vigils of whiſt, and the 
tumults of balls and viſits, ſhould, for a while, be ſuſpend- 


ed; and in this interval of langour and retirement, Flavilla 


firſt become thoughtful. She often reflected upon Merca- 


tor's caution when they laſt parted, which had made an in- 


delible impreſſion upon her mind, though it had produced 


no alteration in her conduct: Notwithſtanding the manner 


in which it was expreſſed, and the reaſon upon which it 
was founded, ſhe began to fear that it might have been ſe- 
. cretly prompted by jealouſy. The birth, therefore, of her 
firſt child in his abſence, at a time Ee ER if it had not been 
premature, it could not poſſibly have been his, was an acci- 
dent which greatly alarmed her: but there was yet ano- 


ther, for which it was ſtil] leſs in her power to account and 


which, therefore, alarmed her ſtill more. 
It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe received from 
a lady who ſat next her at an opera, and whom ſhe had ne- 
ver ſeen before, introduced a converſation, which ſo much 
delighted her, that ſhe gave a preſſing invitation to viſit 
her: This invitation was accepted, and in a few days the 


viſit was paid. Flavilla was not lets pleaſed at the ſecond 


Interview, than ſhe had been at the firſt; and without 
making any other enquiry concerning the lady than where 


ſhe liv ed, took the firſt opportunity to wait on her. The 


apartment in which ſhe was received was the ground floor 


of an elegant houſe, at a ſmall diſtance from St. James's. 
It happened that Flavilla was placed near the window; 
and a party of the horſe guards riding through the ſtreet, ſhe _ 
expected to fee ſome of the royal family, and haſtily threw 


up the ſaſh. 


A centleman who was polling by at the ſame inflant; 
turned about at the noiſe of the window, and Flavilla no 


ſooner ſaw his face than the knew him to be the father of 


Mercator. After looking g firſt RR at her, and then, 
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glaneing his eye at the lady whom ſhe was viſiting, he af- 


tected a contemptuous ſneer, and went on. 

Flavilla, who had been thrown into ſome confuſion b | 
the ſudden and unexpected fight of a perſon, whom ſhe 
knew conſidered her as the diſgrace of his family and the 
ruin of his child, now changed countenance, and haſtily re- 


tired to another part of the room : She was touched with 


both grief and anger at this ſilent inſult, of which, how- 
ever, ſhe did not then ſuſpect the cauſe. It is, indeed, 
probable, that the father of Mercator, would no where have 
looked upon her with complacency ; but as ſoon as he ſaw 
her companion, he recollected that ſhe was the favourite 


miſtreſs of an old courtier, and that this was the houſe in 
which he kept her in great ſplendor, Gough ſhe had been 


by turns a proſtitute to many others happened that 


_ Flavilla, ſoon after this accident, diſcovered the character 


of her new acquaintance z and never remembered by whom 
ſhe had been ſeen in her N without the utmoſt re- 
gret and apprehenſion. 

Flavilla now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and with 


more circumſpection. In the mean time her little boy, 


whom ſhe ſuckled, grew very faſt; and it could no longer 


be known by his appearance that he had been born too ſoon. 


His mother frequently gazed at him till her eyes overflow- 
ed with tears; and though her pleaſures were now become 
domeſtic, yet ſhe feared leſt that which had produced 
ſhould deſtroy them. After much deliberation, ſhe deter- 
mined that ſhe would conceal the child's age from its 
father; believing it prudent to prevent a ſuſpicion, which, 


however ill-founded, it might be difficult to remove, as her - 
Juitification- would depend wholly upon the teſtimony of 


her dependents ; and her mother's and her own would ne- 
ceſſarily become doubtful, when every one would have 
reaſon to conclude, that it would ſtill have been the lame, : 


ſuppoſing the contrary to have been true. 


Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, and her little bo 


Was fix months old, when Mercator returned. She re- 


ceived him with joy, indeed, but it was mixed with a vi- 
ſible confuſion ; their meeting was more tender, but on her 
part It was lels cheerful ; the laulcd with inexpreſſible com- 
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placency, but at the ſame time the tears guſhed from her 
eyes, and ſhe was ſeized with an univerſal tremor. Mer- 
cator caught the infection; and careiled firſt his Flavilla, 
and then his boy, with an excels of fondneſs and delight 
that before he had ncver expreſſed. The ſight of the child 
made him more than ever wiſh a reconciliation with his fa- 
ther; and having heard at his firſt landing that he was dane 
gerouſliy ill, he determined to go immediately and attempt 
to ſee him, promiſing that he would return to ſupper. He 
had, in the midſt ot his careſſes, more than once enquired 


the age of his ſon, but the queſtion had al ways been evad- 


ed; of which, however, he took no notice, nor did it pro- 
duce any ſuſpicion. 


He was now hafting to enquire after his cher, ; but as 


he paſſed through the hall, he was officiouſly laid hold of 


by his landlz dy. He was not much diſpoſed to enquire 
| how ſhe had fulfilled his charge; but perceiving by her 
looks that ſhe had ſomething to communicate, which was 
at leaſt in her own opinion of importance, he ſuffered her 
to take him into her parlour, She immediately ſhut the 
door, and reminded him that ſhe had undertaken an office 
with reluctance which he had preſſed upon her, and that 
ſhe had done nothing in it to which he had not bound her 
by a promiſe ; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to communi- 
cate her diſcoveries ; but that he was a worthy gentleman, 
and, indeed, ought to know them. She then told him, 
<« that the child was born within leſs than eight months 
after his laſt return from abroad; that it was Laid to have 
come before its time, but that having preſled to ſce it, ſhe 
was refuſed.” 

This, indeed, was true, ad 3 the good woman 
in her ſuſpicion; for Flavilia, who had ſtill reſented the 
freedom which ſhe had taken in her remonſtrance, had 
kept her at a great diſtance; and, the ſervants, to gratify 


the miſtreſs, treated her with the utmoſt inſolence and 
contempt. 


At this relation Mercator turned al He now re- | 
collected, that his queſtion concerning the child's birth 


had "Sat evaded; and concluded, that he had been ſhed- 
ding tears of tenderneſs and joy over a {trumpet and a 


baſtard, 
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baſtard, who had robbed him of bis patrimony, his honour, 


and his peace. He ſtarted up with the furious wildneſs 
of ſudden phrenzy ; but ſhe with great difficulty prevailed 


upon him not to leave the room. He fat down, and re- 
mained ſome time motionleſs, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and his hands locked in each other. In proportion 
as he believed his wife to be guilty, his tenderneſs for his 
father revived; and he reſolved with yet greater zeal, to 


proſecute his purpoſe of immediately attempting a recon- 
_ Clliation. 


In this ſtate of confuſion and. diſtreſs, he went to his 
houſe ; Where he learned that his father had died early in 


the morning, and that his relations were then aſſembled to 
read his will. Fulvius, a brother of Mercator's mother, 


with whom he had always been a favourite, happening to 
paſs from one room to another, heard his voice. He ac- 


coſt «| him with great ardour of friendſhip ; and ſoothing 


him with expreſſions of condolence and affection, inſiſted 
to introduce him to the company. Mercator tacitly con- 
ſented: He was received at leaſt with civility by his bro- 


thers, and ſitting down among them, the will was read. — 


He ſeemed to liſten like the reſt, but was, indeed. muſing 
over the ſtory which he had juſt heard, and loſt in the 


ſpeculation of his on wretchedneſs. He awaked as from 
a dream, when the voice of the perſon who had been read- 
ing was ſuſpended ; and finding that he could no longer 


contain himſelf, he ſtarted up, and would have left · the 


company. 


Of the will which had been read before him, bo 3 | 
nothing : But his uncle believing that he was moved with 
grief and reſentment at the manner in which he had been 
mentioned in it, and the bequeſt only of a ſhilling, took 
him into another room; and, to apologize for his father's 
unkindneſs, told him, that “ the reſentment which he ex- 


preſſed at his marriage, was every day increaſed by the con- 
duct of his wife, whoſe character was now become noto- 


rioully infamous; for that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodg- 


ings of a known proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared to be 


well acquainted,” 


No. 10. . „ This 
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This account threw Mercator into another agony, from 
- which he was, however, at length recovered by his uncle, 
who, as the only expedient by which he could retrieve his 
misfortune, and ſooth his dittreſs, propoſed that he ſhould 
no more return to his lodgings, but go home with him ; 
and that he would himſelf take ſuch meaſures with his wife, 
as could ſcarce fail of inducing her to accept a ſeparate 
maintenance, aſſume another name, and trouble him no 
more. Mercator, in the bitterneſs of his affliction, con- 
ſented to this propoſal, and they went away together. 
Mereator, in the mean time, was expected by Flavilla 
with the moſt tender impatience. She had put her little 
boy to bed, and decorated a ſmall room in which they had 
| been uſed to ſup by themſelves, and which ſhe had ſhut up 
in his abſence ; ſhe counted the moments as they paſſed, 
and liſtened to every carriage and every ſtep that ſhe heard. 
Supper was now ready; her impatience was incrcſed ; 
terror was at length mingled with regret, and her fondneſs 
was only buſied to afflict her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe feared, ſhe 
accuſed, ſhe apologized, and ſhe wept. In the height of 
_ theſe eager expectations, and this tender diſtreſs, ſhe re- 
ceived a billet which Mercator had been purſuaded by his 
uncle to write, in which he upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt 
terms with abuſing his confidence, and diſhonouring his 
bed: « Of this, he ſaid, he had now obtained ſufficient 
proof to do juſtice to himſelf, and that he was determined 
to ſee her no more,” . U»»ÿ»ÿ 
To thoſe, whoſe hearts have not already acquainted them 
with the agony which ſeized Flavilla upon the fight of this 
billet, all attempts to deſcribe it would be not only ineffec- 
tual, but abſurd. „ 


Having paſſed the night without ſleep, and the next day 
without food, diſappointed in every attempt to diſcover 
what was become of Mercator, and doubting if ſhe ſhould 
have found him, whether it would be poſſible to convince 
him of her innocence ; the violent agitation of her mjnd pro- 
_ duced a flow fever, which, before ſhe conſidered it as a 
diſeaſe, ſhe communicated to the child while ſhe cheriſhed 
It at her boſom, and wept over it as an orphan, whoſe life 
ſhe was ſuſtaining with her own. 


After 
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After Merca:or had been abſent about ten days, his un- 


cle, having perſuaded to accompany ſome friends to a 


country ſeat at the dittange of near ſixty miles, went to 


his lodgings, in order t diſcharge the rent, and try what 


terms he could make wit F laviila, whom he hoped to in- 
timidate wich threats of Hhroſecution and divorce; but when 


he came, he found that Flavilla was ſinking very faſt under 


her diſcaſe, and that the child was dead already. The wo- 


man of the houſe, into whoſe hands the had juſt put her 
repeating watch, and ſome other ornaments, as a ſecurity 

for her rent, was ſo touched with her diſtreſs, and ſo firm- 
ly perſuaded of her innocence by the manner in which ſhe 
had addreſſed her, and the calm folemnity with which ſhe 
abſolved thoſe by whom ſhe had been traduced, that as ſoon 
as ſhe diſcovered Fulvius's buſineſs, ſhe threw herfelf on 


her knees, and intreated, that if he knew where Mercator 
was to be found, he would urge him to return, that if poſ- 


O 


neſs of both be reſtored by her juſtification. 
Fulvius, who ſtill ſuſpected appearances, or at leaſt was in 
doubt of the cauſe that had produced them, would not diſ- 


ſible the life of Flavilla might be preſerved, and the happi- 


cover his nephew; but, after much entreaty and expoſtula- 
tion, at laſt engaged upon his honour for the conveyance of 


a letter. 9 . . 
The woman, as ſoon as ſhe had obtained this promiſe, 


ran up and communicated it to Flavilla; who, when ſhe 


had recovered from the ſurpriſe and tumult which it occa- 
ſioned, was ſupported in her bed, and in about half an hour, 
after many efforts and many intervals, wrote a ſhort billet, 
which was ſealed, and put into the hands of Fulvius. 
Fulvius immediately incloſed and diſpatched it by the 


poſt, reſolving that, in a queſtion ſo doubtful and of ſuch 
importance, he would no farther interpoſe. Mercator, 


who, the moment he caſt his eyes upon the letter, knew 


both the hand and the ſeal, after pauſing a few moments in 
ſuſpenſe, at length tore it open, and read theſe words :— 


<« Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, I ſhould not be 


acquitted of guilt in any circumſtances, but thoſe in which 


I write. I do not, therefore, but for your ſake, wiſh them 


other than they are. The dear infant, whoſe birth has un- 


N done 
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done me, now lies dead at my fide, a victim to my indiſ- 
cretion, and your reſentment. I am ſcarce able to guide 
my pen. But I moſt earneſtly intreat to ſee you, that 
you may at leaſt have the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt 
my innocence, with the laſt ſigh, and ſeal our reconcilia- 
ow on my lips, while they are yet ſenſible of the impreſ- 
| on.“ | | | 


Mercator, whom an earthquake would leſs have affect- 
ed than this letter, felt all his tenderneſs revive in a mo- 
ment, and reflected with unutterable anguiſh upon the raſh- 
neſcs of his reſentment. At the thought of his diſtance from 
London he ſtarted as if he had felt a dagger in his heart : 
He lifted up his eyes to Heaven, with a look that expreſſed 
at once an accuſation of himſelf and a petition for her; 
and then ruſhing out of the houſe, without taking leave of 
any, or ordering a ſervant to attend him, he took poſt _ 
| horſes at a neighbouring inn, and in leſs than fix hours was 
in Leiceſter-fhelds. But, notwithſtanding his ſpeed, he 
arrived too late; Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt agony, and 
her eyes could behold him no more. Grief and diſappoint- 
ment, remorſe and deſpair now totally ſubverted his reaſon. 
It became neceſſary to remove him by force from the body; 
and, after a confinement of two years in a mad-houle, he 


May every lady, on whoſe memory compaſſion ſhall re- 
cord theſe events, tremble to aſſume the levity of Flavilla ; 
for, perhaps, it is in the power of no man, in Mercator's 
circumſtances, to be leſs jcalous than Mercator, 
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THE 
HISTORY 


or 


1 MRS. BOWERS. 


 [rrRoOM LAURENTIA.] 


I CANNOT hd the ſmalleſt extenuation of my crime 
without throwing ſome degree of blame on her who. 
brought me into the world, and who, from my infancy, in- 
fuſed a ſpecies of falſe pride into my youthful boſom, which 
l my natural diſpoſition was too prone to ſtrengthen. 
My mother's fortune was originally ſmall, and on her 
marrying my father, a licutenant in the navy, it was laid 
[ out, w with ſome trifling addition of his, to purchaſe an an- 
1 m_ for her life. 
: hey lived not long together ; my father was ordered 
| to his ſbip, and left England before I (their only child) was 
| four months old. He died of a fever . leſs than a twelve- 
; month, and had nothing to bequcath as a portion for his 
infant daughter; yet ſeventy pounds per annum was ſuf - 
cient to procure us the neceſſaries of life, and, according 


to my mother's plan, it enabled her, as ſhe thought, to. 
live genteel. 


. 7 
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We had lodgings at Lambeth, and as ſoon as I was old 
enough I was ſent to a day-ſchool in the neighbourhood, 
where I was taught bad French, and wretchedly inſtructed 
in muſic and dancing; as to work, it was conſidered of no 
great conſequence. My mother faid I might learn to em- 
broider, as that was an elegant employment ; but, ſhe flat- 
tered herſelf, my perſon and fine face would infallibly make 
my fortune, 5 
Nothing was omitted that could contribute to the im- 
provement of my charms, which the fond and partial eyes 
of my poor miſtaken parent thought ſo very attractive. 
My mother had formerly been acquainted with a fe- 
reſpectable families in London; but thoſe were neglected, 
and a ſet of tea · viſitors encouraged, very few of whom 
could aftord to out do us in appearance. Some of them had 
huſbands with inferior places at court, or in the public- 
offices; but my mother ſaid they were gentlemen, and 
their wives had too much ſpirit to diſgrace themſelves by 
_ Engaging in any retail trade. . 3 85 
One or two of our moſt intimate companions happening 
to marry muſicians, who played conſtantly in the orcheſtra 
at one or other of the theatres, by their means we had 
ſometimes the benefit of an order for the boxes. That was 
the ſummit of our felicity, and there it was that the vanity 
of my poor mother was continually heightened, by hearing 
what the young fellows, who crowd in at the end of the 
third act, ſaid of her darling daughter. Seeing us unattend- 
ed by any gentleman, they dared to make ule of the groſſeſt 
flattery, and frequently offered to attend us home; but I 
muſt do my mother the juſtice to own that ſhe never per- 
mitted any thing of that kind. She uſed afterwards to ſay, 
<« that if they really were in love with me, they would fol- 
low the coach, and, by obſerving where it ſet us down, 
they could eaſily find ſome method to introduce themſelves - 
the next day. 7 5 
1 really believed ſhe experienced more mortification 
from the repeated diſappointments of ſuch chimerical hopes 
than I did myſelf: However, the perſiſted, theſe opportu- 
nities were not to be neglected, they being almoſt the only + 
ones of ſhewing me off in public; chance might favour us 
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in time, and we were almoſt ſtarved at home to make up 
the unavoidable expences of coach-hire on ſuch occa- 
ſions. 

We never met with any little adventure that could even 
warrant a hope of its producing any future advantage; and 
the health of my mother beginning to decline, ſhe grew 
miſerably anxious for the fate of her child. A few ſhewy 
_ cloaths, and the furniture of two rooms, being all ſhe could 


1 leave me. 


Juſt at that time I became acquainted with Mr. Bowers; 
he was clerk to a merchant in the city, from whom he re- 
ceived a ſalary of eighty pounds per annum, and was able 
by perquiſites to make it up near a hundred. 

The firſt time I ſaw him was at a Lord Mayor's ball, 
for which we had procured tickets, and ill as my poor mo- 

ther was, ſhe determined to go. 
We were accompanied by a Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, who 
Jodged in the next houſe to ours, and they divided the ex- 
| pence of the evening with us. Mr. Cooper was a clerk 
in the city, and introduced Mr. Bowers to me for a partner. 
He had a genteel perſon, was well dreſſed, and altogether 
made no contemptible appearance. I was very well ſatis- 
fied, but the prodigious crowd and confuſion, that always 
prevail at ſuch times, prevented us from dancing much. 
TT he next evening Mr. Bowers called at our lodgings 
with the cuſtomary compliments, which procured him an 
invitation to drink tea with us on the following Sun- 
day; in ſhort, he ſoon became a conſtant viſitor, and ſuffi- 
ciently attached to make me an offer of his hand. It was 
a match that ill accorded with my mother's ambition; but 
it promiſed to ſave me from abſolutely ſtarving, and as there 
was no proſpect of doing better, I at length had her per- 
miſſion to accept it. 
e were married, and Bowers removed wha little pro- 
perty he had to our lodgings. As long as my mother lived 


we did very well; but on her death, which happened in = 


about half a year after I had been a "wk, our difficulties 
began to appear. 


My huſband had a deſire to be always RET in his ap- 
pearance, and, perhaps, ſpent more in adorning his perſon 
than was conſiſtent with our income. I had been bred up 


in 
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in idleneſs, my mother having oc ona herfelf to ma- 
nage Ccvery thing, even C: 211179 CUT rooms, 2nd waihing 
our Cloaths occaii-nal, yy. rem an idea that hard work 


would ſpoil my hands, and mace me unlike 2 gentlewo— 
man. | | 


I therefore felt no inclination fer ach 1a20r:5us employ- 
ments, and hired a perſon to GG 1t iv; νπ the conſequence 
of which was, that our income was £x:ended Jong before 


it was due. We ran in debt dll we could not get credit, 
and the extremity of our tempted my wretched huſ- 
band to take up twenty pour ds cf his maſter's money. 

I was aſtoniihed at ſuch an unexpected ſupply ; but on 
his telling me it was borrov.ed, I never troubled myſelf 
how it was to be repaid, or thought more about it. Some 
of our moſt preiling bills being ditcnarged, I propoſed 
Walking to Vauxhall that very evening. We went, and 
ſoon after the muſic had ceaſed to play, we met a gentle- 
man, to whom Mr. Bowers bowed. In a ſhort time we 
met him again, and he then ſtopped to ſpeak to my huſ- 
band, and aſking him ſeveral trifling queſtions about buſi- 
neſs, and fixing his eyes on my face all the time he was 

talking. From their converſation I ſoon underſtood that 
the gentleman was Mr. Tankre, my huſband's maſter ; 
but, as I never expected to fee him any more, I did not 
take much notice of his perſon ; ; indeed, he almoſt ſtared 
me out of countenance. 

We left the gardens before cakes. and returned ha 
ſupperleſe, which, conſidering we had ſome money in our 

pockets, was a piece of prudence we did not often practiſe: 
But poor Bowers was not in ſpirits, conſcious that he had 
committed an act of diſhoncſty, which he could hardly hope 
would remain long undiſcovered the ſecret was paintul, 
yet he could not prevail on himſelf to divulge it to me. 
Alas ! it was communicated too ſoon, for the next Saturda 
Mr. Tankre intpected the accounts himſelf, when the defi- 
ciency on my hutband's fide fully appeared. Bowers 1n- 
ſtantly conteſſed what he had done, and how he had diſ- 
poſed of the money, and offered to ſell part of our goods 
to reimburſe what he had taken. Mr, Tankre was not ſo 
eaſily pacined, talked of proſecuting, and every thing he 
cud wink of to increate the terror of the poor culprit. At 


lait 
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laſt he ſaid, © he would accompany my huſband to his 
lodgings, and be fatisfied that he had property ſufficient 
to make up the deficiency.” _ 

They caught me entertaining myſelf with a novel, and 
ſhedding tears over imaginary diſtreſs My ſurpriſe and 
confuſion gave a glow to my cheeks, that, perhaps, at the 
moment made me appear to advantage in the eyes of Mr. 
Tankre, and as a proper object for his purſuit. He, in 
his turn, affected to be vaſtly aſtoniſhed to find one fo 
young and elegant, as he choſe to expreſs himſelf, in the 
apartments of ſuch a raſcal as Bowers, and aſked, in a more 
ſoftened tone, © who that lovely creature could be?“ 

« dhe is my wife, ſaid Bowers, and will, I dare anſwer, 
conſent to give up whatever we have of value.” 5 

« She is too beautiful, returned the artful wretch, to 
be diſtreſſed. I am ſorry 1 have ſhocked her delicacy by 
expoſing your unworthineſs ; for her ſake I will forgive 
you this time, but do not abuſe my lenity, young man: Ulſe 
this amiable creature well, or I immediately withdraw my 
kindneſs, and diſmiſs you from my 'counting-houſe.“ 

He then attempted to comfort me, for f was weeping 
moſt ſadly, and recommended a glaſs of wine. We had 
none. Mr. Tankre inſiſted on ſending for a bottle, as it 
was, he faid, owing to his want of precaution that I was 
thrown into a ſtate to make it neceflary.  _ 
The ſervant belonging to the houſe was accordingly 
| ſent, and ſoon procured what he wiſhed for, which he ſtaid 
to partake of himſelf, and then ſoliciting my pardon for af- 
frighting me ſo much, took his leave. : 
The thame of my poor huſband was apparent in his 


countenance; his eyes could not encounter mine, and fol- 


a time we were both len. 
(Can you love me after this, Leonora? ſaid he; to fave 
you from want I did it.” Willing to make me a partaker 
(as, indeed I was, from miſmanagement and want of pru- 
dence) of his fault, he forgot that his own neceſhties were 
as great as mine; yet, as my nature was never revenge- 
ful, I did not aggravate his feelings by unavailing re- 
proaches ; but readily aſſured him of the forgiveneſs he 
implored, and then every thing went on as uſual. _ 
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In a ſhort time we were tcazed for rent, which we were 
incapable of paying. Our bu.cher and baker likeveiſe be- 
cane equally i importunate. 

Bowers had received half a year's wages before hand, 

and, to {ave himſelf from an arreit, he had recourſe to the 
dangerous experiment of altering a draft belonging to Mr. 
Tankre, and making it L. 50 initcad of L. 30. 

It was the very taing Mr. Tankre both wiſhcd and ex- 
pected. It was ſoon traced to my poor unfortunate huſ- 
band, who had not the efrontery to deny the fact, and thus 
became whol! y In the power of his matter, by whom pray 
ers and intreaties were then diſregarded. He could not be 
perſuaded to liſten to any terms "of accommodation; but 
on the hard condition of my huſband's going to the Weſt 
Indies, where Mr. Tankre ſaid, he could procure him a 
profitable place, in which he might have an opportunity 
of redeeming his loſt character. 

There was no alternative. Mr. Tankre would no longer 5 
employ or recommend him to any one in England, but 
promiſed, if he behaved well, to take care of me during 
his abſence, and talked of making me ee at his 
hunting-lodge. 

I believe Bowers uh ected that Mr. Tankre was not 
quite diſintereſted ors. he made the propoſal ; but in his 
ſituation remonſtrances would have proved his ruin. 

My huſband took leave of me with tears in his eyes, and 
his laſt words were: © I ſhall never ſee you again; yet, 

oh! Leonora, remember that, though I have cranſgreſled 
the laws of my country, I have ever been juſt to you.” 

I have frequently reproached myſelf ſince, that I did not 
accompany,and ſhare the dangers and difficulties which poor 
Bowers had been forced to ſuſtain, I had then eſcaped 
pangs of mind which are infinitely more tormenting than 
any bodily fatigue, | 

TI was, as it is natural to ſuppoſe, "much affected at the 
parting, and regretted that J had not exerted myſelf more, 
and endeavoured to do ſomething towards the mainte- 
nance of myſelf: After the departure of my huſband, the 
| kindneſs of Mr. Tankre made ſuch an exertion quite un- 
neceſlary. 
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He viſited me often, nor nad 1 refotutzo! to refule: liis 
preſents, and, indeed, he was vc ry Broil 

I now acknowledge and 1 N FF 
have been on my g guard, and night have mibected that 4 
man of his gay turn would not be 10 gie rhus for no- 
thing; but his behaviour was for 8 time 10 reſpectful, 
that 1 only!. amented we were both marrizd, and was 1oiuth 


enough to ſuppoſe, had that not bees che Cuie, we mmi ht 
have been happy. 
I continued in the ſame lodgings near 2 month aficr my 


huſband was gone, for which Mr, Tei: e paid: He then 
propoſed going to N ſhire, ald toid me J was to en- 


ter on my office as houſckevper. No: 
It was agreed that I ſhould follow him in a few days; a 
ſtage-coach would convey me as far as b > which 
place Mr. Tank cre promited to ſend his carriage to meet 
me. 

When I 1 at the inn in B- „Mr. Tankre was 
there himſelf: He told me, with ln Concern, that his 
wife, and a niece of hers, had taken it into their hvaus c 
come down with him, and therefore he was neither malter 
of his houſe or carriage: I muſt excuſe it, if he took me 
to a ſmall houſe within a mile of the lodge, and the mo- 
ment the ladies returned to town, I ſhould be ſovereign 
miſtreſs of both the houſes. 

I was alarmed, and thought his behaviour very i 
to what it had ever been before. He had always mixed 
Aattery in his converſation ; but he had never till then 
called me his charming angel, his dear Leonora! 

A hack-chaiſe was ordered: and into it 1 was handed.,— 
Mr. Tankre ſeated himſelf by me, and vowed he loved me 
beyond all earthly beings —ſwore he would ever be faithful 
to me, if I would place confidence in him, and condeſcend 
to regard him as my protector ſhould be his conſtant 
companion—and the moit dreadful imprecations were 
called down on his own head if he ever abandoned or be- 
tra ed me. 
| he chaiſe drove to the houſe that Miſs Barclay ſaw 
| yeſterday, which I found furniihed in a ſtile that at firit 
lurpriſed me as much as it did her. It is unneceflary to 


u 2 | _ lay 
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ſay more: I am ſufficiently humbled, and own the miſery. 
I ſuffer is no more than I deſerve. 

Perhaps you may think that my repentance did not take 
place till I was deſerted by the man that tempted me to 
ruin, and therefore you can have no proof of my ſtability 
in future. 

I cannot altogether deny that it was ſoz and yet I may 
ſay, that! have never known one happy hour fince I came 
into this country. Friendleſs as I was, I knew not how 


to extricate myſelf, and the baſe Tankre took advantage of 


that circumſtance; for, notwithſtanding all his fine pro- 
feſſions of everlaſting love, and the happineſs he enjoyed in 


a cottage with me, I ſoon found he had another object in 


purſuit: He had even the impudence to aſk me to return 


to town with a young ny he intended to cry: off the 


firſt opportunity. 

I was not ſo loſt to all ſenſe of honor as to become in- 
ſtrumental in the ruin of others; and J plainly told him, 
<« although I had ceaſed to be virtuous myſelf, I never 
would countenance fo vile a ſcheme.” 

My refuſal incenſed him extremely; he ſaid, it was ri- 
diculous in me to ſuppoſe he ſhould be long conftant to 
any one; that it was in my power to oblige him in affairs 
of gallantry, for which he would make me ample amends; 
but if I preſumed to preach, he ſhould withdraw his al- 
lowance, and leave me to find out another keeper, who 
would act by me as generouſly as he had done. 

Shocked beyond what I can deſcribe, I was incapable of 
returning any other anſwer than that I never would com- 


ply, be the confequence what it might. He left me in 


great diſpleaſure, and I did not ſee him for ſeveral days. 
When he came again, he was accompanied by a man, 
with whom he pretended he had very particular buſineſs, 


and aſked me to reſign one of my rooms to them that they 


might talk 1t over. 
Curioſity prompted me to liſten, and I ſoon found ſome 


diabolical ſcheme was on foot. They were planning how 
they might beſt carry off a young lady from a maſquerade 


that was to be in the neighbourhood. I overheard them 
call her name Fitzowen, and underſtood, from their con- 
verſation, chat ſhe lived with her mother 1 in a houſe that be- 


nes 
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longed to Mr. Hervey, cloſe by the wood. © She has no 
friends that I can hear of, ſaid Mr. Tankre, to make any 
Rir after her That fool Townſend fancies himſelf in love 
with her; but, I think, it will be doing him a kindneſs to 
prevent ſuch a match. 5 
It was then agreed by both, that they ſhould go to the 
maſquerade, i in a hack chaiſe, with the beſt pair of horſes 
they could procure, and another pair to be kept in waiting 
about a mile from the houſe. „If ſhe is once ſafe in 
London, ſaid Tankre, I defy the Devil himſelf to find her 
out.” They afterwards talked of their drefſes, Mr. 
Tankre ſaying, © he ſhould make a deviliſh good Cardi- 
nal,” and aſked the other (who he called Chambers) « if he 
did not think the ſanctity of the garb would filence ſuſpi- 
cion, and make the old hag, Miſs Fitzowen's mother, be- 
lieve him ſome reſpectable character, that wanted a young 
wife, and would be willing to diſpenſe with fortune.” — _ 
They were extremely entertained at that idea, and con- 
cluded it would be very eaſy to perſuade the young lady 
(in moving from one room to another) to ſtep to the door, 
by telling her of ſome extraordinary figure that was play- 
ing pranks in the court-yard. 
I likewiſe underſtood that their dreſſes were brought 
- from town by Chambers, were to be put on in a ſummer- 
| houſe, and the chaiſe to wait in a lane by the fide of Mr. 
Tankre's garden; for it was not intended that Mrs. 
'Tankre ſhould know where her huſband ſpent the even- 
ing; he acknowledging he had no invitation, which he, 
however, ſuppoſed was owing to the infinuations of the 
poor curate. 
When they had ſettled every thing to their own minds, 
they departed, wiſhing me a good night. 
I lay awake the greater part of the night, contriving 
how I might beſt counteract the ſcheme they had form- 
ed. I knew no perſon in whom I could ſafely repoſe any 
confidence, and the morning found me undetermined what 
plan to purſue. I at length scſolved to be the ſole agent 
myſelf, and telling Nanny, the girl that lives with me, "the 
might have the whole afternoon to viſit her friend, who 
lives at ſome diſtance, I wrote a note to Mrs. Fitzowen, 
with the intention of celyering it myſeltf. 


Walking 
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Walking had been my only amuſement fince I came in- 
to this neighbourhood, and I knew the country tolerably 
| well for ſome miles round the houſe I inhabit. I there- 
fore dreſſed myſelf in ſome of Nanny's cloaths, and making 
my appearance as ſhabby as poſſible, locked the door after 
me, and ſet out. In going I miſtook the road, and went 
much out of my way, which detained me ſo long, I began 
to fear I ſhould be too late; but fortunately I was juſt in 
time. A carriage was waiting at Mrs. Fitzowen's door 
when I came within fight of the houſe. 3 

1 fat down at a diſtance till I ſaw a ſervant come out, I 
then got up, and going round the chaiſe, gave my note to 
the lady that went in firſt, made my curtſey, and hurried 
off as faſt as I could ; thanking Heaven for giving me an 
opportunity of performing one good action. | 
I arrived fafe at home, and had changed my cloaths be- 
fore Nanny returned ; and-although I was impatient for the 
next day, that I might know how Mr. Tankre bore his 
diſappointment—yet it was by far the happieſt night I had 
experienced for many months. V 
About eleven o'clock the next morning Mr. Tankre 
called —he was the picture of every thing unpleaſant, and 
told me, © his wife and niece were going for Scarborough 
immediately, and he was reſolved to either let or ſell the 
lodge, becauſe he hated the neighbourhood, and every one 
that lived in it. 1 = 

« What in earth is to become of me?“ exclaimed 1, in 
great diſtreſs. He was in a violent paſſion, iwore it was 
no matter, and ſaid, it was my own fault that he had not 
regarded me longer, and thereby been prevented from 
wiſhing for variety; called me mere ſugar and water, the 
moſt inſipid creature he ever met with, without ſpirits ſuffi- 
cient to attach any man's affections for a whole week.” 

Tears were the only anſwers I ventured to make to ſuch 
reproach; and when he had pretty well vented himſelf, he 
gave me five guineas, and ſaying, &« he ſhould conſider 
what was to be done with me; I might remain where I 
was for the preſent ;'*—he left me, nor have I ever ſeen 
e e,, dats e 
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THE 


HAPPY DIVORCE; 


MORAL: TALE; 


NEASINESS and inconſtancy are, in the greateſt 
part of mankind, nothing more than the conſequence 
of Falſe calculation. Too ſtrong a prepoſſeſſion in favour 
of the happineſs we deſire, makes us experience, as ſoon as 
we poſſeſs it, that uneaſineſs and diſguſt, which ſuffer us 
to 10 140 nothing. The imagination deceived, and the 
heart diſſatis fied, wander to new objects, the proſpect of 
which dazzles in its turn, and the approach diſabuſes us. 
Thus, from illuſion to illuſion, life is paſſed away in 
changing the chimera: This is the malady of lively and 
delicate ſouls; nature has nothing ſufficiently perfect for 
them: Whence it proceeds that it is thought ſuch a mighty 
matter to fix the taſte of a pretty woman. 
Lucilia, in the convent, had painted to herſelf the charms 
j of love, and the delights of marriage, with the colouring of 


an imagination of a girl of fifteen, whoſe flower nothing ; 
* Feet nn. | 


She 
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She had ſeen the world only in thoſe ingenious fictions 
which are the romance of human nature. It coſts noth- 
ing to an eloquent man to give love and marriage all the 
charms that he conceives. Lucilia, according to theſe 
pictures, ſaw lovers and huſbands only as they are to be 
met with in fables, always tender and full of love, ſaying 

nothing but fine things, taken up ſolely with care of lea. 
ing, new homages, or pleaſures eternally varied. 
Such was the prepoſſeſſion of Lucilia, when they were 
to draw her out of the convent to marry the Marquis de 
Liſere. His engaging and noble figure inſpired her with 
a favourable opinion of him. His frſt addreſſes ſucceeded 
in determining the reſolution of her ſoul. She ſaw not yet 
in the Marquis the ardour of a paſſionate love; but ſhe 
thought modeſtly enough of herſelf not to pretend to ſet 
him on fire at the firſt ſight. This liking, eaſy in its birth, 
would make a rapid progreſs : He muſt have time. How- 
_ ever, the marriage was concluded upon, and ſolemnized 
before the inclination of the Marquis was grown a violent 
paſſion. 5 V 
Nothing was more ſteady or ſolid than the temper of the 
Marquis de Liſere. In marrying a young woman, he pro- 
poſed to himſelf, in order to make her happy, to begin by 
being her friend, perſuaded that an honeſt man does what- 
ever he pleaſes with a well-diſpoſed woman, when he has 
gained her confidence; and that a huſband, who makes 
himſelf dreaded, invites his wife to deceive him, and autho- 

riſes her to hate him. _ wy „ 

In order to follow the plan which he had traced out to 

himſelf, it was neceſſary not to be too paſſionate a lover: 
Paſſion knows no rule, He had conſidered himſelf well 

before his engagement, on the kind of liking with which 

Lucilia inſpired him, reſolved never to marry a woman 


whom he ſhould love to diſtraction. Lucilia found in her 


huſband only that lively and tender friendſhip, that atten- 


tive and conſtant complaiſance, that ſoft and pure pleaſure, 


that love, in ſhort, which has neither its hot nor cold fits. 
At firſt, ſhe flattered herſelf that intoxication, enchant- 


ment, tranſports, would have their turn; but the foul of 
Liſere was unalterable. ” 1 
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& This is very extraordinary, ſaid ſhe; Tam „oung, I 
am handſome, and my huiband don't love me! I am his, 
and he thinks it enough to poſſeſs me with coldneſs? But 
then why ſuffer him to be cold? Can he have any violent 
longings for what is in his power without reſerve or 
trouble ? He would become paſſionately fond of me if he 
were Jealous. How unjuſt are men! We muſt torment 
them in order to pleaſe them. Be tender, faithful, fond, 
they neglect, they diſdain you. An even courſe of happi- 
nels makes them dull. Caprice, coquetry, inconſtancy, 
rouſe and enliven them: They ſet no value on pleaſure, 
but in proportion to the trouble it gives them. Liſere, 
leſs ſure of being beloved, will become a thouſand times 
fonder himſelf. That is ealy ; let me be in the faſhion. 
Every thing around me preſents me with enough to make 
him uneaſy, if he is capable of jealouſy.” 

After this fine project, Lucilia gave herſelf up to diſſi- 
pation, to coquetry ; ſhe aſſumed a myſtery in all her pro- 
ceedings; ſhe made parties without the Marquis. Did 
I not foreſee it, ſaid he to himſelf, that J had a wife like 
other women : Six months after marriage ſhe begins to be 
tired of it. I ſhould be a happy man now if I were paſſion- 
ately fond of my wife! Happily my liking and my eſteem 
for her leave me full enjoyment of my reaſon : I muſt make 
uſe of it, difiemble, ſubdue myſelf, and employ nothing but 
gentleneſs and foothing meaſures to keep her in order. 
They do not always ſucceed, but reproaches, complaints, 
reitraint, and violence ee {till lefs.”” | 

The moderation, complaiſance, and tranquillity of the 
Marquis, put Lucilia out of all patience. “ Alas ! faid 
ſhe, do what I will, *tis all to no purpoſe, this man will ne- 
ver love me: He is one of thoſe fouls whom nothing 

moves, nothing engages, and I am condemned to paſs m y 
life with a ſtone that knows neither how to love or hate! 
O, the delights of ſenſible ſouls, the charm of impaſſioned 


hearts ? Love, who raiſeſt us to Heaven on thy hery pi- 


nions! Where are thoſe flaming darts, with which thou 
woundeſt happy lovers? Where is that intoxication into 
which thou plungeſt them? Where are thoſe raviſhing 
tranſports with which they mutually inſpire each other 


Were are they? continued ſhe. In free and indepen 
No. 10. e ee 5 den 
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dent love, in the diſpoſal of two hearts which give a looſe 
to themſclves. And why ſhould the Marquis be fond? 
What facrihce have I made him? By what marks of 
courage, by what heroic devotion of my ſelf have 1 moved 
the ſenſibility of his ſoul! Where is the merit of having 
accepted for a huſband an amiable and rich young man, 
whom they choſe without my conſent ? Is it for love to 
interfere in a marriage of convenience? But is this then 
the lot of a woman of ſixtecn, to whom, without vanity, 
nature has given wherewith to pleaſe, and ſtill more where- 
with to love? For after all I cannot conceal from myſelt 
the graces of my figure, nor the ſenſibility of my heart, — 
At fixteen to languiſh without hope in cold indifference, 
and to ſee at leaſt a ſcore of years waſte away without 
_ pleaſure, which might have been delicious ! I ſay a ſcore 
at leaſt, and it is not v.anting to tire the world, to be con- 
tent to renounce it before forty years of age. Cruel fa- 
mily! Was is for you that I took a huſband? You choſe 
me an honeſt man; a rare preſent you made me! To be 
dull with an honeſt man, and to be dull all one's life] very 
hard indeed!“ 

This diſcontent ſoon degenerated into a on 
the part of Lucilia, and Liſere thought he perceived at laſt, 
that ſhe had taken an averſion to him. His friends * 
pleaſed her, their company became troubleſome to her, ſhe. 
received them with a coolneſs ſufficient to keep them at a 
diſtance. The Marquis could no longer difſemble, — 

« Madam, faid he to Lucilia, the end of marriage is to 
make people happy; we are not ſo together, and it is in vain 
for us to pique ourſelves on a conſtancy which reſtrains us. 
Our fortune puts us in a condition of doing without each 
other, and of reſuming that liberty of which we imprudent- 
ly made a mutual ſacrifice. Live by yourſelf, and I will 
live by myſelf. I atk towards me only that decency and 
regard which you owe to yourſelf.” - With all my 
heart, Sir,“ replied Lucilia, with the coldneſs of diſguſt ; | 
and from that moment every thing was ſettled, that Ma- 
dam might have her equipage, her table, her domeſtics,— 
in one word, a . maintenance. 
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Lucilia's ſuppers ſoon became ſome of the moſt brilli- 
ant in Paris. Her company was ſought by all the hand- 
ſome women and men of gallantry. But there was a ne- 
ceſſity for Lucilia having ſome particular, and who ſhould 
engage her firſt, it was obſerved, had the only hard tafk | 
In the mean time the enjoyed the homages of a brilliant 
ſet; and her heart, yet irreſolute, ſcemed to ſuſpend her 
choice only to render it more flattering. She thought at 
laſt the ſaw the perſon who would determine it. At the 

proach of the Count de Blamze, all the pretenders to 
ber lowered their tone. He was, of the whole Court, the 
moſt to be dreaded by a ycurg woman. It was agreed, 
that there was no refiſting him, and fo they ſpared them- 
{elves the trouble. He was beautiful as the day, preſented 
himſelf with grace, ous little, but extremely well; and 
if he faid common things, he rendered them intereſting by 
the moſt pleaung fund: of voice, and tae molt beautiful 
look 1 in the Wo Ad. I. hey could not ſay that Blamze was a 
fop, his foppery had fo much dig gnity. A mode haughti- 
neſs formed his character; he decided with the gentleſt air 
in the world, and the moſt laconic tone. He liſtened to 
contradictions wich a ſmile; and if they preſſed him to ex- 
plain himſelf, he ſmiled ſtill, and kept tilence, or repeated 
what he had fail. Never did he combat the opinion cf 
another, never did he take any trouble to give a reaſon for 

his 9wn : It was tne moſt attentive politeneſs, and the moſt 
deciſive preſumption, that had ever yet been een united 1 in 
a young man of quality. 

This atturance had lomething commanding in it, which 
rendered him the oracle of taite, and the legiſlator of fa- 
ſhion. They were never ſure of being right in che choice 
of a ſuit, or the cclour of a Carriage, till Blamze had ap- 
proved it by a glance. It is excellen ty it is handſome,“ 
were the precious words from his mouth; and his filence 
a dead warrant. The detpotiim of his opinion extended 
even over beauty, talents, wit, and graces. In a circle of 
women, the whom he had honoured with a particular at- 
tention was that inſtant in vogue. 

Blamze's reputation had gone before him to Lucilia's ; 3 
but the deference which even his rivals paid him, redoubled 
LC citeem the had conceived for him. She was dazzled 
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with his beauty, and ſtill more ſurpriſed with his modeſty. 

He preſented himſelf with tue moſt reſpectful air, ſeared 
himſelf in the loweſt place, but all looks were foon direct- 
ed towards him. His dreſs was the model of tatte : All 


the young people who ſurrounded him ſtudied it with a 


{crupulous attention. His lace, his embroidery, his man- 
ner of dreſſing his head, were all examined: They writ 
| down the names of his trades- people and workmen. © It 
is ſtrange, ſaid they, we ſee theſe deſigns, theſe colours, no 
where but with him.” Blamze contelied inodeftly that jt 
coſt him very little trouble. © Induſtry, ſaid he, is at its 


5 higheſt perfection; you need but to enlighten and direct 
1t.” He took a pinch of ſnuff as he ſaid theſe words, and 
his box excited new curiolitv; it was, however, the work 


of a young artiſt, whom Blamze drew out of oblivion.— 
They aſked him the price of every thing; he replied with 

a ſmile, that he knew the price of none ” of them ; and the 

Women whiſpered to each other in the car the name of | her 
who was charged with theſe details. 

I am aſhamed, Madam, ſaid Blamze to Lucilia, that 
theſe trifles ſhould take up an attention which ought to 


centre in a more intereſting object. Pardon me if Fliſten 
to the frivolous queſtions of theſe young men: Never did 


complaiſance coſt me ſo dear. I hope, added he, in a low 


voice, that you will permit me to come and make myſelf 


amends in ſome more tranquil moment.” —< I ſhall be 
very glad to fee you,” replied Lucilia ſmiling; and by her 
bluſhes, and the tender tmile with which Blamze accom- 
panied a molt reſpecttul bow, the aſſembly judged that it 


would not be Shs before the Intrigue came to a conclu- 


ſion. Lucilia, who did not ſee the conſequence of a few 


words ſaid in the ear, and who did not think that ſhe had 


made an aſſignation, ſcarce paid any attention to the looks 
of meaning which the women caſt on each other, and to the 


light railleries which tſcaped the men. She delivered her- 


ſelf up inſenſibly to her own reflections, and was quite 
grave the whole evening. They often turned the converſa- 


tion on Blamze; all the company ſpoke well of him: His 


rivals talked of him with eſteem; Lucilia's rivals ſpoke 
of him with complaiſance. No bedy was more genteel, 
more gallant, n more reſpectful; and of twenty women, on 
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whoſe account he had reaſon to pride himſelf, not one had 
any reaſon to Comp, Lucilia became attentive : No- 
thing eſcaped her: * Twenty women! ſaid the to herſchf; 
that is much: But nc:d we be ſurpriſed at it? He ſeeks 
one who may be worthy to fix him, and capable 6! hxing 


herſelf.” 


She hoped the. next day that he would come early, wd 


before the crowd of viſitors : She waited for him, ſhe grew 


uncaſy, he came not, the was out of temper ; he wrote, 
ſhe read his billet, and her ill- humour ceaſed. He was 
diſtracted to loſe the molt agrecable moments of his life. 
Some impertinents had broke in upon him; he Would have 
made his eſcape; but theſe impertinents were people of 


rank. It was not in his power to be happy till the next 


day; but he beſeeched Lucilia to receive him early, © to 
abridge, ſaid he, * a few hours, the cruel wearineſs of ab- 
ſence.” b 
The company came as uſual, and Lucilia received them 
with a coldneſs at which they were picqued. « We ſhall 
not have Blamze this evening,” ſaid Clariſſa, with a diſcon- 


| folate air;” he goes to ſup at Araminta's little box.” At 


theſe words Lucilia turned pale, and the gaiety which 


reigned around her, only ſerved to redouble the grief which 
the endeavoured to diſſemble. Her firſt emotion was, not 
to ſee the perfidious man more. But Clariſſa wanted, per- 
_ haps, either out of malice or jealouſy, to impute a wrong 


to him of which he was not guilty. It was, after all, en- 
gaging herſelf to nothing, to ſee him once more; and be- 


fore condemning him, it was juſt to hear him. 


While Lucilia was yet at her toilette, Blamze arrived in 
an undreſs, but the moſt elegant undreſs in the world, — 
Lucilia was a little ſurpriſed to ) ſee a man, whom the ſcarce 
knew, appear in a deſhabille; yet if he had given himſelf 


time to drels, perhaps ſhe 3 have been ſorry for it. But 
he ſaid ſo many handſome things to her on the freſhneſs of 


her complexion, the beauty of her hair, the brilliancy of 
her morning appearance, that the had not the courage to 
complain. However, Araminta did not go out of her 


head; but it would not have been decent to appear jealous 


ſo ſoon ; and one reproach might betray her. She con- 
tenden herſelf with aſking him what he had done with 
an aimſelf 
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himſelf the evening before. “ What did I do with myſelf! 


1oT! no. myſe! 'f? O, how troubleſome the world is! 
How happy vie in being forgotten, and far from the 
crowd, in be iz to One's ſelf, and given up to the perſon 


we love! Follow my idvics; Lueilia, get vut of this 


whirlu ind tha U ſurrouit ids VOU. I he More 180 ſe, the More 
liberty as ſoon as we relign ourſelves up to it. Now I 
have mentioned the whirlwind, what do you do with' all 
theſe young follows who pay court to you? They ciipuce 
with each other thc cor. queſt of you: Have you vouchſafed 
to make a choice: 

The ealy familiarity of Se had at firlt aſtoniſhed 
Luciliaz this queſtion entirely confounded her. “ am 
impertinent, perhaps?“ -clumed Blamze, who perceived 
it. Not at all, replied Lucilia, with gendleneſs; I have 
nothing to conceal, and I am not affraid that any body 


ſhould ſee through me. I amuſ: myſelf with the levity of 


theſe giddy young fellows, but not one of them ſeems to 
me worthy of a ſerious attachment.“ 

Blamze ſpoke of his rivals with in-lulgence, and thought 
that Lucilia judged too ſeverely of them. « Cleon, for 
exainple, ſaid he, has ſomething very amiable in him; he 
knows nothing as yet; it is a pity; for he ſpeaks well 
enough of things which he is ignorant of, and he is a proof 


to me that with wit one may diſpenſe with common 1ente, 


Clairfont is a coxcomb, but it is the firſt fire of his age, 
and he only wants to be diſcipiined by a woman who has 
ſeen life. Pomblac's diſpoſition pronounces him a man of 
ſentiment, and that ſimplicity which looks ſo much like 
ſillineſs, would pleaie well enough if I were a woman :— 
Some coquette will make her adv: antage of him. Little Lin- 
val is conceited, but when he has been ſupplanted five or fix 
times, they will not be ſurpriſed to ſee him grown modeſt. 


At preſent, continued Blamze, none of all theſe will ſuit 


you; we bchold you, therefore, free: What uſe do you 


make of your freedom ?*?—<1I endeavour to enjoy it,” re- 


plied Lucilia.—“ That is mere childiſhneſs, relumed thi 
Count; we never enjoy our freedom but in the momen 
when we renounce it, and we ought not to preſerve it with 
care, but in order to loſe it at a proper COMVEMIENCY- You 
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are young, you are handſome, do not flatter yourſelf with 
being long diſengaged : If you will not reſign your heart, 
it will reſign irtelt; but among thoſe who may pretend to 
it, it is of importance to make a right choice. As ſoon as 
you love, and even when you do not love, you will be be- 
loved infallibly : That is not the point that makes me un- 
ealy ; but at your age women have need of finding in a 
lover a counſellor, a guide, a friend, a man formed by the 
cuitom of the world, and able to enlighten you in reſpect of 


the dangers you are going to run in it.“ 


« A man, like yourſelf, for example,” ſaid Lucilia, in an 
ironical tone, and with a ſneering ſmile. 

<< Yes, indeed, continued Blamze, I ſhould do pretty 
well for your purpoſe, were it not for all this multitude 
that beſieges me; but how to diſengage myſelf from it?“ 

« Why, do not diſe "gage yourſelf from it at all, replied 
Lucilia: You would excite too many A AG and 
make me too many enemies.” 

« Asto complaints, ſaid the Count coldly, I am PREY 


tomed to them. As to enemies, one never gives one's 
ſelf the leaſt concern about them, when one has cauſe to 
be ſatisfied, and the good ſenſe to live for one's ſelf.” 


« At my age, ſaid Lucilia, ſmiling, we ere ſtill too ti- 
morous; and though there were nothing further to expe- 


rience in it than the deſpair of an Araminta, that alone 


would make me tremble.” 

« An Araminta? replied Blamze, without any emotion, 
Araminta is a good creature, who hears reafon, and who 
does not deſpair : I fee ſomebody hasbeen talking to you of 
her; you ſhall nave the whole account of my connexions 
with her. Araminta is one of thoſe beauties, who, ſeeing 
themſelves on the decline, that they may not fall into 
oblivion, and to revive their expiring confequence, have 


need from time to make ſome noiſe in the world. She has 
engaged me to pay her ſome ſmall attentions, and to behave 
to her with ſome warmth. It would not have been ha and- 


ſome to refuſe her, I made myſelf ſubſervient to her views. 


In order to give the more celebrity to our adventure, the 


has thought proper to take a little box. It was in vain 


that ] repreſented to her that it was not worth while for 


a month at moſt which I had to beſtow on her: The box 
3 ce rot my Was 
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was furniſhed without my knowledge,, and in the hand- 
ſomeſt manner : She made me promiſe, and there lay the 
grand point, to ſup with her there with an air of myſtery : 
Yeſterday was the day appointed. Araminta, for the 
greater ſecreſy, invited no body there but five of her fe- 
| male friends, and permitted me only to carry the like 
number of my friends. I went there then: I aſſumed an 
air of pleaſure: I was gallant, warm towards her: In a 
wore, | let all the gueſts go away, and did not retire my- 
ſelf til half an hour after them: This was all, in my opi- 
nion, that decorum required; accordingly Araminta was 
charmed with me. It was ſufficient to bring her again 
into vogue; and I may henceforth take my leave of her 
whenever J pleaſe, without having reproach to fear. This, 
Madam, is my manner of conducting myſelf. The repu- 
tation of a woman 1s as dear to me as my own: I will tell 
you more; it coſts me nothing to make a ſacrifice to her 
glory of my own vanity. The greateſt misfortune to a 
woman who ſets up for a beauty, is to be forſaken; I ne- 
ver forſake them, I leave myſelf to be diſcharged, I pretend 
even tobe inconſolable at it; and it has ſometimes happen- 
cd to me, that I have ſhut myſelf up three days ſucceſſively, 
without ſeeing any body, in order to leave the lady from 
whom I had detached myſelf all the honours of the rupture. 
You fee, beautiful Lucilia, that the men are not all of 
them as bad as they ſay, and that there are ſtill _— 
E and morals.” 

Lucilia, who had read only the romances of time paſt, 
was not at all accuſtomed to this new ſtile, and her ſurpriſe 
redoubled at every word ſhe heard. What, Sir, ſaid 
ihe, is that what you call principles and morals ? 
e Madam, but this is rare, and the ſingular re- 
putation which my proceedings have acquired me, does no 
great honour to the reſt of our youth. Upon honour, the 
more I think on it, the more I wiſh for your own intereſt, 
that you had ſomebody like me.” 
Lil Hatter myſelf, ſaid Lucilia, that I ſhall be 3 as 
tenderly as another, and 2 at leaſt, I wall not have the 
ſhock of deing forſaken.” 


« You 
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ec You are merry, N Mada: m; but to be ſerious, you de- 
ſerve a perſon who thinks, and knows how to develop 
thoſe qualities of heart and underſtanding, which I think 1 
have diſcovered in you. Litere is a good man, but he 
never knew how to make the moſt of his wife; and in ge- 
neral the deſire of pleaſing a huſband is not ſtrong enough, 
to induce a woman to give herſelf the trouble of being 
amiable to him to a certain degree, Happily he leaves 
you at your own pleaſure; and you would not be worthy 
of ſo reaſonable a procedure, if you ſhould loſe the moſt 
precious time of your life in indolence or diſſipation.“ 

II am not afraid, ſaid Lucilia, of falling into any of 
theſe exceſles.” 

« We ſee, however, nothing elſe i in the world.“ 

„ know it well, Sir, and that is the reaſon why 1 
ſhould be difficult in the choice, if I had any deſign of 
making one; for I think there is no excuſe for an attach- 
ment but that it is ſolid and durable.” 
„What, Lucilia ! at your age would you pique your- 
ſelf upon conſtancy ? Really if e ſo, I ſhoula be 
capable of committing a folly.': 

And that folly would be- | 

« To grow prudent, and attach myſelf in good earneſt. 15 

&« Seriouſly | would you have the courage??? 

« U pon my credit, 1 am a little fearful of it, if you 
would — me ſay the truth.“ 

A ſtrange declaration!” | 

« It is alittle ill expreſied ; but I beg you will pardon 
me—it is the firſt in my life.” 

„The firſt, ſay ou? 

«© "F055 Madam: Hitherto they have had the modeſty to 
ſpare me the trouble of making advances ; but I lee plain- 
ly that I grow old.“ 

« Well, Sir, for the novelty of the thing, I pardon you 
this firſt eſlay: I will do more ſtill; L will confeſs to you 
that it cannot diſpleaſe me. 

„Really that is happy! Do you g give me leave to love 
you? And will you allo do me the honour to love me?” 


« Ah! that is another thing: Time hall thew me 
whether you deſerve ER 


No. 10. | Ty | « Look 
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cc Lack at me, Lucilia.“ 

66 do look at you.” 

And do not you laugh = 

« What {hould J lau; Sh at? 
At your own anſwer. Do you take me for a child!“ 
I talk reaſonably to you, I think.” 


« And is it in order to talk reaſonably to me, that you 


have done me the honour to grant me a tete-a-tete ?” 


« [ did not think, that in order to be reaſonable, we had 


need of witneſſes ; Ader all, what have I ſaid to you, which 
you ought not to have expeRted| ? I find in you graces, wit, 
an engaging and noble air. 


« You are very good.“ EE 
« But that is not enough to merit my confidence, and 


to determine my inclination.” 


Not enough, Madam, excuſe me a little. And what 


need there more, if you pleaſe?” 


LA more thorough knowledge of your temper, a more 


intimate perſuaſion of your ſentiments for me. I promiſe + 


you nothing; I forbid myſelf nothing; you have every 
thing to hope, but nothing to claim: You are to conſider 


Whether that ſuits you.” 


« No price, without doubt, beautiful Lucilia, ſhould be 
thought too dear to merit and obtain you: But, ſeriouſly, 


would you have me renounce all the charms of the wor 0 
to have my happineſs depend on an uncertain contingency? 
1 am, you know, and I am not conceited of it, I am the 


man the moſt ſought after in all France; be it taſte or 


fancy, it is no matter; it is her concern chat ſhould have 


me, though but for a time.? 
« You are right, ſaid Lucilia, I was unreaſonable, and 


your moments are too precious.” 


No, I confeſs to E ſeriouſly, that I am tired of be- 


ing in faſhion; I was looking out for an object that might 


fix me; I have found it; 1 attach myſelf to it: Nothing 


can be more fortunate ; but {till this ought not to be to no 


purpoſe. You would have time for reflection; I give you 
twenty four hours: I think that is very * and 1 
have never — ſo much before.” 1 
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« My reflections are too ſlow, replied Lucilia, and you 
are too much in a hurry for us to agree on this point. 1 
am young, perhaps have ſenſibility : But my age and fen- 
ſibility ſhall never engage me in an imprudent ſtep. I 
have told you, if my heart yields, time, proofs, reflection, 
the pleaſing habitude of confidence and Ts will have 
decided its choice.“ 


„ But, Madam, in good earneſt now, do you think to 


find an amiable man ſufciently diſengage to loſe his time 


in ſpinning out an intrigue ? And do you yourſelf intend to 
paſs your youth in W whether you thall love or 


p27 


« I cannot tell, replied Lucilia, whether I ſhall ever 


love, nor what time 1 ſhall employ in refolving upon * 3 


but that time will not be loſt, if it ipares me regret.” 
« I admire you, Madam, I admire you, ſaid Blamze, 
taking his leave; but I have not the honour to be of the 


ancient order of cnivalry, aud I did noc come here {9 carl! 


to compote a romance wich vou.“ | 
Lucilia, thunderſtruck at the ſcene which ſhe ad juſt 


had with Blamze, paſſed in a ſhort time from aſtoniſtnnent 
do reflection. © Is this then, ſaid the, the man in vogue, 


the man amiable above all others? He condeſcends to 


think me handſome; and if he believed me capable of con- 
ſtancy, he would be guilty of the folly of loving me in good 


earneſt ; but yet he has not time to wait till I have con- 


ſulted myſelf. I muſt ſeize the moment of pleaiing him, 


and determine in twenty - four hours: Us has never given 
ſo much time. Do the women then humble themſelves 


thus, and the men thus preſcribe them the conditions? — 


Happily he has made himſelf known to me. Under that 


modeſt air which had ſeduced me, what conceit, what 


preſumption ! Ah! I ſee ine molt mortifying evil to a 


. woman is that of loving a fop.” 


The fame day, after the opera, Lucitis 5 company king | 


met together, Pomblac came to tell her, with an air of myt- | 
tery, that ſhe would have neither Blamze nor Clairfont to 
ſup with her, “ Very well, ſaid the, 1 require not of my 


friends any afiduity that conſtrains them: There are even 
ſuch people whole aſſiduity would conitrain me.“ ©« If 


Blamze be of thai number, replied Pomblac frankly, Clair- 


* y 2 : font 
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font has delivered you from him, at leaſt for ſome time.“ — 

« How fof''— Do not. be frightened: All is very well 
over.“ « How, Sir, what is over !?” „ After the opera 
the curtain being dro pt. we were on the ſtege, according 
to cuſtom, hearing blamze deciding on every thing. 
Having giien us his opinion on 4linging, the Cancing, 1 
the decorations, he z{xcd us, if v-c were to {up at the little 
Marchioneis s? (Pardon me, Madam, it was you he ſpoke 
0. * e replied, Yes. * TI thail not be there, ſaid he; 
we are in the PY1tSs fince this morning.“ I afked what 
might be the cauſe of theſe pouts ! Blamze Famer us, that 
you had made him an afignation ; that he had failed in it; 
that you were piqued at it; that he had made up that this 
morning; that you played the child; that he was in a hur- 
ry to conclude; that you had de manded time for reflec- 
tion; and Wat, tired out with your 5 and your buts, he 
had leit you in the lurch. He told us, that you wanted to 
{ct oft with a ierious engagement; that he had ſome in- 
clinatior. towards i: ; but that he had not time enough on 
his halid; that cn ealculatin g the ſtrength of the citadel, he 
had judged that it might luftain a fie: ge; but that n othing 
would do for him bur a ſurpriſe. It is an exploit tnat 
may ſuit fome of you, added he; you are young, it is 
the time When one loves to encounter diff cultics, 1 in order 
to overcome them, but I forewarn you, that virtue is her 
tort, and ſenlibility her weak part: Every thing was con- 
cluded, if J had taken the trouble to play the paſſionate lo- 
ver.”'—« ] wes jully perſuaded that he lied, reſumed the 
young man; but! had the prudence to be lident: Clair- 
font was not as patient as 1: He ſignified to him, that he 
did not believe one word of his Rory. At this declaration 
they went out together. I followed them. Clairfont re- 
ceived a wound.” „ And Elanze —— :“ Blamze 
has two, of which he will not recover without ſome diffi- 
culty. While I helped him to get into his coach, “ If 
Clairfont, ſaid he, knows how to make an advantage of 
this adventure, he will carry Lucilia. A woman detends 
nerſelt but ill againſt a man who defends her fo well. Tell 
him that I diſpenſe with this being a ſecret to her; it is juſt 
that the ſhould know what ſhe owes to her knight.” 


Luci 
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Lucilia had all the difficulty in the world to conceal the 
trouble and conſternation which this ſtory gave her. She 
feigned a head-ache, and it is well known that a headache, 
in a handſome woman, is a civil way of diſmiſung imperu- 
nents. They left her alone at their rin ng from table. 

Delivered up to herſelf, Lucilia could not conſole her- 
ſeif for having been the ſubj<ct of a duel, waich would 
make her the town-talk. She was ſtrongly touched by 
the warmth with which Clairfont had revenzed the affront 
offered her; but what an humiliation to her if this adven- 
ture ſhould make a noiſe, and Liſere be informed of it ? 
0 the ſecret was kept. Pomblac and Clairfont made 

2 point of ſaving Luciha's honour; and Blamze, being 


cared of his wounds, was far from boaitng of an impru- 


dence by which he had bcen fo ſeverely punithed. Ic wil 
be aiked, perhaps, how a man till then ſo diſcrect came all 
of a ſudden to ceaſe to be fo? It is becauie we 2: 


A i nder 
leſs temptation to publith favours Wnien we C: On, thar 
to avenge ourſelves for the rigours we undergo. This Arſt 


indiſeretion had like to have coſt him his life. He was tor 


a month on the brink of the grave. Clairfont hau leis 
difficulty to get his wound cured, and Lucilia faw aim 
again with a tenderneſs nitherto unknown to him. It we 

attach ourſelves to any one wiho has expoſed his life for us, 
we attach ourſelves as naturally to the perſon for whom we 
have expoſed our life; and ſuch ſervices perhaps are 
ſtronger ties to the perſon who has performed them, than 


to the party for whom they were performed. Clairfont 


then became deſperately in love wich Lucilia; but the 
more ſhe owed him in return, the leſs he dared to require 
any thing of her; he found a ſenſible pleaſure in being ge- 


nerous, and he ceaſed being fo if he availed hiniſelf of the 


rights he had acquired to Lucilia's gratitude. According- 
ly he was more timcrous in regard to her, than if he 


Fad merited nothing; but Lucitia read! nis ow, and this 


delicacy too the {trons . eſt hold of her. | 
In the mean time, the fear of appearing to want t grati- 
tude, or the dread of carrying it too far, made her diflem- 


ble her knowledge of the intelligence Pomblac had given 
her — I hus the Socd- will _ teſtified towards Clairfont 


appeared 
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appeared free and diſintere ſted, and he was ſo much the 


more affected by it. Their mutual inclination every day 
made a Kilivie pogreſs, They fought one another with 
their eyes, co: aferred with intin; cy, liſtened to each other 
with complai: ance, gave one another an account of their 
procc cdi: igs, in reality, without attectation, and, as it were, 
for the ſake 'of ſaying ſomething ; but with ſo much ex- 
actneſs, that they knew, almoſt "to a minute, the hour at 
which they were to ſee each other again. Clairfont inſen- 
ſibly became more familiar, and Lucilia lefs reſerved. No- 
thing remained but to explain themſclves ; for which pur- 
pu there was no need of thoſe marvellous incidents which 
love ſometimes ſends to the aſſiſtance of baſhful lovers.— _ 
One day that they were alone, ] ucilia let her fan drop; 
Clairfont picked it up, and preſented it to her; ſhe received 
it with a pleaſing ſmile ; that ſmile inſpired the lover with 
the courage to kiſs her hand—that hand was the moſt 
beautiful hand in the world, and from the moment that 
Clairfont's lips were applied to it, ſhe was unable to 
withdraw it. Lueilia, in her emotion, made a ſlight effort 
to draw back her hand, he oppoſed a gentle violence, and 
his eyes entirely difarmed her. Their looks had expreſſed 
every thing before their tongues had interfered; and the 
mutual confeflion of their love was made and returned in 
two words. « We love,” ſaid Clairfont. “ Alas! yes, we 
do love, replied Lucilia with a profound figh; it is no 
longer time to deny it. But remember that I am bound 
by ee Thoſe duties are inviclable, and, if I am dear 
to kes they will be ſacred.“ 
ucilia's inclination was not one of thoſe faſhionable 
paſſions which ſtifle ſhame in their infancy, and Clairfont 
reſpected it too much to take advantage of it as a weakneſs. 
Tranſported with being loved, he for a long time confined 
his deſires to the delicious poſſeſkon of a heart, pure, virtu- 
ous, and faithful. „ How little we love, ſaid he to him- 
felf in his delirium, when we are not made happy by the 
ſingle pleaſure of loving! Who was the ſtupid ſavage who 
fill branded with the name of rigour that reſiſtance which 
* modeſty oppoſes to wild detires ? Is there, beautiful 
Saciia, f is there a denial which your looks would not ſof- 
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ten ? Can I complain when you ſmile upon me ? And has my 
foul any wiſhes ſtil] to form, when my eyes draw from 
your's that heavenly voluptuouſneſs with which you intoxi- 
cate all my ſenſes? Far be it from us, I conſent to it, all 
thoſe pleaſures followed by regrets, which would trouble 


the ſerenity of your life. I reſpect your virtue as much as 


yourſelf cheriſh it, and I ſhall never pardon myſelf the hav- 
ing caufed any remorle to ſpring up in the boſom of inno- 
cence itlelf.”* a ole 
Sentiments ſo heroic charmed Lucilia; and Clairfont, 
more tender every day, was every day more beloved, more 
happy, and more worthy to be ſo. But at length the rail- 
leries of his friends, and the ſuſpicions they excited in 
him with reſpect to that virtue which he adored, embit- 
tered his happineſs. He became gloomy, uneaſy, jealous; 
every thing v-xed him; every thing gave him umbrage.— 
Lucilia every day perceived her chain become cloſer and 
| heavier, every day there were new complaints to hear, 
new reproaches to undergo. Every man that ſhe received 
with civility was a rival whom the muſt baniſh. The fuſt 
ſacrifices that he required were made without oppolition 3 
he demanded new ones, he obtained them; he wanted 
more ſtill, ſhe was weary of obeying him. Clairfont ima- 
gined he ſaw in Lucilia's impatience an invincible attach- 
ment to the connexions which he prohibited; and that 
love, at firſt ſo delicate and ſubmiſſive, became fierce and 
tyrannical. Lucilia was terrified; ſhe fought to appeaſe 
him, but to no purpoſe. © I will not believe, ſaid the im- 
perious Clairtont, 1 will not believe that you love me till 
you live for me alone, as I do for you. What! if 1 poſſeſs, 
if 1 fill your ſoul, what do you do with this troubleſome 
crov.d? Ought it to ooſt you any thing to baniſh what af- 
flicts me? What do I ſay? Is it not a continual violence 
that I do myſelf to ſee any thing but Lucilia? Would to 
Heaven we were freed from this crowd which beſieges 
you, and which deprives me every moment either of your 
. looks or your thoughts. The ſolitude that ſo terrifies you 
would complete all my wiſhes. Are not our ſouls of the 
{ame nature? Or the love which you think you feel, is it 
not the fame | feel? You complain that I demand . 0 
. | ces 
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fices from you: Require, Lucilia, require in your turn j— 

chooſe the molt painful, the moſt grievous trials; you 
ſhall ſee whether I heſitate. There is no connexion 
which I would not break, no effort which I would not 
make; or rather, I ſhould not make any. The pleaſure 
of pleaſing you will make me amends, will ſerve inſtead of 
every thing ; ; and what they call denials would be to me 
enjoyments.” 

« You think ſo, Clairfont, replied the tender ingenu- 
ous Lucilia; but you deceive yourſelf. Each of theſe de- 
nials 1s but little; but all together make up a great deal.— 
It is the continuance of them that is tireſome : You have 
made me know by experience, that no complailance 1 is in- 
exhauſtible.” 

While the ſpoke this, Clairfont's eyes, ſparkling with 
impatience, were ſometimes turned up to Heaven, and 
| ſometimes fixed on her. | 
% Believe me, continued Lucilia, the ſacrifices of true 
love are made in the heart, and under the veil of myſtery. 
Self-love alone demands public ones. To that victory is 


little; it aſpires to the honours of a triumph; That 1s 
what you exact.“ 


« What a cold analyſis, cried he, and what vain 1 
phyſics! Love, to be ſure, reaſons thus! I love you, Ma- 


dam; nothing, to my misfortune, is truer; I would ſa- 
crifice a thouſand lives to pleaſe you; and whatever may 


be this ſentiment which you call ſelt- love, it detaches me 
from the whole world to deliver myſelf up ſolely to you; 


but in abandoning myſelf thus, I would poſſeſs you in the 


ſame manner. Cleon, Linval, Pomblac, all theſe are ſuf- 
_ hicient to make me unzaſy: I cannot anſwer for myſelf.— 


After this, if you love me, nothing ought to be more pre- 
cious to you than my repoſe and my "uncaſineſs, were it 
even a folly, you ought to diflipate. But why do I ſay a 


folly? You render my alarms and my ſuſpicions but too 


reaſonable. And how ſhould I be eaſy, when I ſee that 
every one Who comes near you, engage you more than my- 


- | a 


„ Ah, Sir, BAL acknowledgements do I owe you! 15 
ſaid Lucilia, with a ſigh : You make me ſee the depth of 


the 


; | 


8 —— 
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the abyſs into which love was going to plunge me. Yes, [ 
ice that there is no ſlavery comparable to me which ajealous 
Hover impoſes.” „ I, Madam, do I make you a flave f—_ 
Have not you even an abſolute empire over me Do not 
you do what you pleaſe with me?“ -“ Enough, Sir: I 


have ſuffered a lo nz time; I flattered myſelf; you now 


draw me © ut of my itlutio! n, and nothing can lead me into 
it dun Be my friend, if you can be ſo; I1t is the only 
title that remains to you w It 1 me,” © Ah, cruel woman, 
would you have wy death?” « 1 want nothing but your 
eaſe and my own. * „ You overwhelm me. What is my 
crime? -- 66 Loving you.. if too well, and not eſteeming 
me enough.” „ Ah! i twear to you.” © Swear no- 
thing: X dur jealouly id a vice in your diſpoſition, and the 
difbofition never corrects itſelf; I know you, Clairfont, I 
begin to dread you, and ceaſe to love you. This very ma- 

ment I ſee my frankneſs males you deſperate; but of two 
puniſhments I chooſe the ſhorteſt; and by taking away 
from you the right of being jealous, I create you the happy 
neceility of cealing to be ſo. 4 1 know you in my turn, 
replied Clairfont, with a ſtifled rage: The delicacy of a 
{ſenſible ſoul ill agrees with the len of your's: It is 
a Blame that you muſt have for a lover, and I was a fool 


to take it ill „, Go no farther, interrupted Lu- 


Cilia; I know all that I owe to you; but 1 retire to {pare 
you the ſhame of having reproached me with it.” 

Clairfont went off in a rage, and fully reſolved never 
more to reviſit a woman whom he had ſo tenderly loved, 
ati who had diſmiſſed him with fo much inhumanity. 

Lucilia, teſtored to herſelf, found herſelf, as it were, re- 
lizved from a burthen that Fen be ej, her. But, on 
one fide, the dungers of love, which the had juſt experi- 
enced; on the other, the fad proſpect of everlaſting indiffe- 
rence ſuffered her to hope hereafter for nothing but cruel 


diſguietudes, or inſupportable dullneſs. “ What, faid ſhe, 


has Heaven given me a ſenſible heart only to make me the 


fport of a top, the victim of a tyrant, or the gloomy com- 

Panion of a kind of philoſopher, neither atfected nor moved 

at any thing?“ | 
Theſe refle mien plunged her into a . which ſhe 


was not able to conceal : Her company perceived it, and 
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became ſoon as melancholy as herſelf. The women, to 
whom her houſe was a rendezvous, were alarmed at it.— 
« She is loſt, ſaid they, it we fs her not out of this 
ſad ſtate; ſhe i is diſguſted with the world; ſhe loves no- 
thing but ſolitude ; the ſymptoms of her melancholy be- 
come every day more terrible; and, by the force of ſome 
violent paffion which : agitates her, it is to be feared that 
ſhe will fall again into the power of her huſband. Do we 
know no body to turn his young head? Blamze himſelf 
ſet about it the wrong way, and did not ſucceed: As to 
Clairfont, on whom we depended, he is a little fool, who 
loves like a inadman ; no wor er he ſhould be rode 5 
„ Hold, faid Cephiſa,“ after being loſt in thought for 
ſometime, „ Lucilia has a romantic way of thinking; - ſhe 
mult have ſomething in the fairy taſte, and the maguificent 
Dorimon is c: cactly t ne man that ſuits her. She will grow 
mad for him, I am ſure; let us engage him only to go and 
invite her to ſupper at his fine country-houle. 1 will take 
upon me to pre- inſtruct him, and give him his leſſon.“ The 
party was accepted, and Dorimon made acquainted with it. 
Dorimon was the man in the world who knew beſt who 
were the molt able artiſts, who received them with the beſt 
grace,and recompenſed them the molt liberally ; accordingly 
he had the reputation of a connoiſſeur, and a man of taſte. 
If, ſome centuries hence, this tale ſhould be read, they 
may imagine it forged at pleaſure, and the habitation I am 
going to deſcribe may pals for a Fairy Caſtle ; but it is not 
my fault if the luxury of our times comes into competition 
with the marvellous of fables, and if, in the repreſentation | 
olf our follies, probability ſhould be wanting to truth, 
On the rich banks of the Seine ariſes, in form of a 
amphitheatre, a ſmall] eminence expoſed to the firſt rays of 
the morning, and the ardent fires of noon. The foreſt 
which crowns it, defends it from the chilling blaſt of the 
north, and the watery influence of the welt. From the 
ſummit of the hill fall in caſcades three copious ſprings f 
water, purer than the cryſtal, which the induſtrious hand 
of nature has conducted by a thouſand windings over green 
flopes. Sometimes theſe waters divide themſelves with 
delight; then they precipitate themſelves, and pour along, 
daſhing againlt rocks Cut into grottos, in which the chiſſel 


has 
6 
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has imitated the fanciful varieties of nature. The Seine, 
which forms a bow at the {oot of the hill, receives them in- 
to his peaceable boſom; end their fall recalls to our minds 
thoſe fabulous times in which the nymphs of the fountains 
deſcended into the humid palace of the rivers, to temper the 
ardours of you uth and love. 

An ingenious whimſicalneſs ſeems to have deſigned the 

gardens watered by theſe ſtreams. All ſides of this {miling 
ſcene agree without ſameneſs. The very ſymmetry 1s 
ſtriking. The eye roves without laſſitude, and repoſes 
without dullneſs. A noble elegance, a richneſs well ma- 
naged, a bold, and yet delicate tafte, have been employed 
in embel lining theſe gardens. Nothing is neglected, no- 
thing forced or laboured with too much art. The con- 
courle of {imple beauties forms all its magnificence; and 
the equilibrium of maſſes, joined to the variety of forms, 
produces that beautiful harmony Which f forms the delight 
of beholders. 

Groves ornamented with ſtatues, 1 work faſhion- 
ed into arbours and bowers, decorate all the known gar- 
dens: But theſe riches, diſplayed without underſtanding 
and taſte, generally excite nothing more than a cold and 
dull admiration, ſoon attended with ſatiety. Here the diſ- 
poſition and connexion of the parts form, of a thouſand 
different ſenſations, but one continued enchantment. The 
ſecond object that is diſcovered, adds to the pleaſure which 
the firſt has raiſed; and both one and the other are ſtill 
further embelliſhed by the charms of the new object that 
ſucceeds, without effacing e 

This delicious landſcape is terminated by a ey of 
airy architecture: The Corinthian order itſelf has lets 
elegance and lightneſs. Here the columns imitate hg 
paim=-trees united in arbours. The root of the vault, 
tormed of palme, compoſes a chapiter more natural, and as 
noble as the vaſe of Callimachus. thee palms are in- 

erwoven among each other to the interſtices of the co- 
lumns, and their natural wreathings concealed from the 
deceived eye the heavineſs of the entablature. As theſe 
columns are ſufficient for the weight of the edihce, they 
leave 2 continued tranſparc wy in the walls, by means of 
chaſms contrived with art. We fee none of thoſe re- 
„ 2 1 2 doubled 
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doubled roofs which cruſh our modern architecture; and 
the frightful irregularicy of our Gothic chimnies is loft in 
the crown-work. 

The interior luxury of the palace is ſuitable to the mag- 
nificence without. It is, in ort, the temple of the arts 
of taſte. The pencil, the chiſſel, the graving- tool, every 
thing that induſtry has invented for the delicacies of life, is 
there diſplayed with a diſcreet profuſion; and the pleaſures, 
the daughters of Opulence, there flatter the foul throu; zh 
all the lenſes. 

Lucilia was dazzled with fo much rie ; the 
firſt evening appeared to her a dream: It was nothing but 
one continued ſcene of ſhows and feaſtings, of which ſhe 
plainly perceived herſelf was the divinity. The carneſt- 
nels, the vivacity, the gallantry with which Dorimon did 
the honours of this beautiful dwelling, the changes of 
ſcene which he produced with one ſingle look, the abſo- 
lute empire which he ſeemed to exercite over the arts and 


pleaſures, recalled to Lucilia's imagination every thing that | 


ſhe had read of the molt celebrated enchanters. She dar- 


ed not truſt her eyes, and even thought herſelf enchanted. 

If Dorimon had availed himſelf of the intoxication into 
which ſhe was plunged, the dreams perhaps had ended at- 
ter the manner of modern romances. But Dorimon was 
merely gallant; and all he had the courage to permit him- 
ſelf to do, was, to aſk Lucilia to come ſometimes and em- 
belliſh his hermitage; for ſo he called this manſion. 

Lucilia's companions had obſerved her with attention. 
The moſt erperienced judged that Dorimon was too much 
taken up with this magnificence, and not enough with his 
happineſs. He ought, faid they, to have ſeized the firſt 
moment of ſurpriſe : It is a kind of tranſport which we do 
not feel twice.“ 

Lucilia's head being filled with all ſhe had juſt ſeen, ſhe 
formed to herſelf the moſt wonderful ideas of Dorimon 
| himſelf, So much gallantry beſpoke an imagination briſk 
and ſprightly, a Cultivated genius, a delicate taſte, and a 
lover, if ever there was 1 wholly taken up with the 
care of pleaſing. "This portrait, though a little too flat- 
tering, was not wholly unlike, Dorimon was yet young 
ot an engaging figure, and a moſt i jayous demaper. His wit 


Was 
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was all in allies; he had in his way of thinking little 
warmth, but much refinement. No body ſaid more gal- 
lant things; but he had not the gift of enforcing them :— 
Every body loved to hear him, but no body believed him. 
He was the mott ſeducing man in the world for a coquette, 
the leaſt dangerous to a woman of ſentiment. 

She conſented to ſee him again at his own houſe, and this 
gave occaſion to new entertainments. But in vain had 
the gallantry of Dorimon re-afſembled there all the plea-. 
ſures which the had given birth to, in vain were theſe plea- 
ſures varied every inttant with as much art as taſte. Lu- 
Cilia was at firſt {lightly moved, ſoon after ſatiated ; and be- 
fore the cloſe of the day, the conceived that it was poſſible 
to grow dull in this delicious abode. Dorimon, who never 
quitted her, exerted all the talents of pleaſing ; he heldher in 
diſcourſe on a thouſand ingenious ſubjects, he mingled alto 
ſome ſoft things with them; but ſtill this was not what ſhe 
had conceived. She thought to find a God, and Dorimon 
was but a man; the pomp of his houſe eclipſed him; pro- 
portions were not obſerved; and Dorimon, while he ſur- 
paſſed himſelf, was all the while inferior to the idea which 
every thing wa him gave of him. He was very far 
trom ſuſpecting the injury which this compariſon did him 
in the imagination of Lucilia, and he waited only one hap- 
py moment to avail himſelf of his advantages. After the 
concert, and before ſupper, he led her, as it were by chance, 
into a ſolitary cloſet, where the might go, he faid, and ru- 
minate, when ſhe ſhould have any moments of | pouting.— 
The door opened, and Lucilia aw her image reflected 
a thouſand times in the dazzling pier-glaſſes; the volup- _ 
tuous paintings with which the pannels were covered mul- 
tiplied themſelves around her. Lucilia, admiring herſelf, 
thought ſhe beheld the goddeſs of loves. At this fight an 
exclamation of ſurpriſe and admiration eſcaped her, and 
Dorimon ſeized the inſtant of this ſudden emotion.— 
« Reign here, there is your throne,” ſaid he to her, ſhew-- 
ing her a ſofa, which the hand of fairies had ſown with 

flowers. “ My throne !” ſaid Lucilia, feating herſelf, and 
with a tone of gaiety ; © well, ay, [I like it pretty well, and 
I find myſelf the Queen of a mighty pretty people.” She 
: ipoke of the multitudo of loves which the perceiv ed in the 


glailes. 
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glaſſes. Amidſt theſe ſubjects, 6. Will you condeſcend, 
Madam, to admit me?“ faid Dorimon with ardour, and 
throwinz E himſelf at her feet. “ Ah, as to you, faid ſhe, 
with a 1-rious air, vou are no child ” and at theſe words 
ine would have got up, but he retained her with a ſtron 


hand, Np the effort the made to eſcape rendered him- {till 


bolder. Where am [I then ? ſaid the, with terror: Let 


me go, let me go, I ſay, or my cries N 
words awed him. « Excuſe, Madam, ſaid he, an impru- 


dence, of which you are yourſelf 1 in ſome meaſure the caule. 
To come here tete-a- tete, and repoſe yourſelf on this ſofa, 
as you have done, is giving to undcritand, according to the 


received cuſtom, that a little violence would not be ill ta- 


ken. Wich you I fee plainly that it means nothing; we 
miſunderitand each other.“ ©« Oh! very much ſo,” ſaid 

Lucilia, going out in a rage; and Dorimon followed her, 
a little confounded at his miltake. Happily their abſence 
had not been long enough to give cauſe for ſlander to ſpeak 
ill of it. Lucilia iſfembling her perturbation, told the com- 
pany that ſhe had juſt been ſeeing a very fine cabinet.— 
They ran in a body there; and their exclamations of admi- 


ration were only interrupted by the coming in of ſupper. 


The ſumptuouſneſs of this feaſt ſeemed to improve ſtill 
upon all the pleaſures that they had taſted, But Dorimon 
in vain took upon himſelf; he had not that gaiety which 


was fo natural to him; and Lucilia replied to the gallant 


things they addreſſed to her in order to draw her out of her 
reverie, on] y by a forced ſmile, with which good- en 
endeavours to diſguiſe ill- humour. 

„ T here,” ſaid her friends to her, on going home with - 


her, ce there now is a man who ſuits you: With him life 
is a continual enchantment, it appears as if all the pleaſures 


obeyed his voice. 'The moment he commands, wy ar- 
rive in troops.“ 


ce There are ene ſaid Lucitia, ps "1h which cannot == 
be commanded ; they are above riches ; we find them on- 


ly in our hearts.” “ Upon my word, my dear, ſaid Ce- 
phiſa to her, you are very difficult.” « Yes, Madam, 


very dict cult,“ replied ſne, with a ſigh; and during the reſt 


of the journey they kept a profound ſlence. 
« This 
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ee This is nothing but a handſome woman ſpoilt, ſaid her 
friends, at quitting her, Yer if her whims were cheerful 
ones, we might amuſe ouricives with them; but nothing 
in the world is more gloomy, It was w orth while indeed 
to ſeparate from her huſpand, to be a prude to the reſt of 
the world. 

Is this then the world ſo much boaſted of? ſaid Lu- 
cilia on her fide; I have paſſed rapidly thro' every thing 
agreeable in it : What have I found ? A coxcomb, a jea- 
lous lover, a vain man, who arrogates to himſelf, as fo ma- 
ny charms, his gardens, his palace, and his entertainments z 
and who thinks that the ſev crefl virtue can aſk nothing 
better than to yield to him. Ah! how I hate thoſe makers 
of romances, who have lulled me with their fables! My 
imagination filled with a thouſand chimeras, I thought m 
huſband infipid ; and yet he is worch more than all 1 have 
ſeen. He is plain; but is not his plainneſs a thouſand 

times preferable to the vain pretenſions of a Blamze? He 
is temperate in his affections, and what would become of 
me if he were violent and paffionate like Clairfont ? He 
loved me little, but he loved oniy me; and if I had been 
reaſonable, he loved nie enough to make me happy. I had 
not with him thoſe pompous and noiſ y pleaſures which in- 
toxicate us at firſt, and ſoon after cloy us. But his com- 
plaiſance, his ſweetnels, his delicate artentions, furniſhed 
me every moment with pleaſures, the moſt pure and ſolid, 
if I had but known how to reliſh them. Fool that I was | 
I purſued illuſions, and fled happineſs itſelf: It is placed in 
the ſilence of the paſſions, the equilibrium and repoſe of the 
ſoul, But, alas! it is a tine time to acknowledge my er- 
rors, when they have made me loſe the friendihip, the con- 
fidence, perhaps the eſteem of my huſband. Ihank Hea- 
ven, I have nothing to reproach myſelf with but the indiſ- 
cretions of my age. But is Liſere obliged to believe me 
in this point, and would he vouchſafe to hear me? Ah! 
how difficult it is to return to one's duty, when we have 
once abandoned it! Difficult! And why? Who hinders 
me? The dread of being humbled : But Lilere is a good 
man; and if he has ſpared me in my errors, would he diſ. 
treſs me in my reformation? I have but to detach myſelf 

from 
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from a pernicious ſociety, to live at home with ſuch of 21 
female friends as my huſband ret; pets, and whom I can tee 

without bluſhing. All the w mie t that he has ſeen me de- 
livered up to the world, he has never come near me; but 


if he fees me reſtored to myſelf, he will condeſcend perhaps 


to recall me to him; and if his heart be not reſtored to me, 


the only conſolation that remains to "” is, that of render- 


ing myſelf worthy. of it. I ihall be at Jeait reconciled to 
myſ-If, ir 1 cannot be ſo to my huſba; 16.” 

Lifere, full of grief, had kept fight of Lucilia through all 
her whirl of company, He depe: nded on the juſtnels of 
her way of thinking, and the probity of her ſoul. She will 


perceive, ſaid he, the frivolouſneſs of the pleaſures which 


the ſeeks, the folly of the women, the vanity of the men, 
and the faliity of both; and, if the returns virtuous, her vir- 
tue will be but the more confirmed by the dangers it has 
run. But will the have efcaped all the ſhelves that ſur- 


round her, the charms of flattery, the ſnares of ſeduction, 
the attractions of pleaſure? We deſpite the world when 
we know it throughly; but we give ourſelves up to it be- 


fore we know it, and the heart is frequently loſt before 
reaſon enlightens it. O, Lucilia ! '” cried he, looking at 


the portrait of his wife, which in ſolitude was his only con- 
verſation, «O, Lucilia! you were fo defervin 
happy! and I Hattered myſelf that you ſhould be ſo with | 
me, Alas, perhaps, ſome one of thoſe handſome corrup- 
ters, who are at once the ornament and misfortunes of the 


DO 


world, is at this very time deſtroying her 1 innocence, and is 
bent upon her defeat, merely for the fake of the pleaſure 
of boaſting of it. What, would my wife's ſhame raiſe an 
eternal barrier between us! It would no longer be permit- 


ted me to live with her, from whom death alone ouzht to 


ſeparate me! I have betrayed her in abandoning her. — 
Heaven had choſen me for the guardian of her imprudent 


and frail youth. I have conſulted only cuſtom, and I have 


been ſtruck only by the frightful idea of being hated as a 


tyrant.” 
While Liſere floated thus in this cruel unce iy, Lu- 


_ cilia was not leſs agitated between the defire of returning 


to Ih and the dread of being repulſed, Twenty times 


had | 


g of being 


p 
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had ſhe riſen, after paſſing the night in ſighs and tears, 
with the reſolution of going to wait his waking, in order 


to throw herfelf at his feet, and aſ hie de: Put a 
ſhame, well known to ſenſible i oy Is, nid it: witonchate ker 
footſteps. 


If Liſere did not defoile her, if ac tu piclerveu any 
feeling for her, any eſteem, "mag the time when ſhe 
had broken off with her parties, from the time ſhe had liv- 


ed retired and ſolitary, how came it that he had never 


vouchſafed to ſee her even once? Every day, as he went 
by, he enquired after his lady's health; ſhe heard of it; ſhe 
hoped that at laſt he would aſk to ſee her; ; each day this 
hope was renewed ; ſhe expected, all trembling, the mo- 
ment of Liſere's calling; ; ſhe drew as near as pollible, in 


order to liſten to him, and retired in tears, after having 


heard him aſk, as he went along, How does my lady do? 


She could have wiſhed to have Liſere informed of her re- 


pentance, of her return to herſelf. “ But to whom can I 
truſt ? ſaid ſhe; to friends ! Is there one of them faithful 


enough, diſcreet enough, wiſe enough, for ſo delicate an 


interpoſition ? Some of them might have the talents, but 


had not the zeal; and others had the zeal, but not the ta- 
lents. Befides.. it is hard to truſt to others what we dare 


not confeſs ourſelves! A letter ——; but what ſhall I 


write to him? General expreſſions would not touch him, 
and particulars are ſo humiliating !” 


At length a thought came into her head, by which her 
delicacy and ſenſibility were equally atisfied.” L.iſere had 
abſented himſelf for two days, and Lucilia ſeized the op- 


portunity of his abſence to execute her deſign. 
Liſere had an old ſervant, whom Lucilia law melting in- 


to tears at the moment of their ſeparation, and whoſe zeal, 
honeſty, and diſcretion, were well known to her. Am- 
broſe, ſaid ſhe to him, I have a favour to aſk of you.” “ Ah! 
Madam, faid the good man, command me; I am your's, | 
with all my foul: Would to God that you and my maſter 


loved one another as I love you! I know not which of 


you is in the wrong; but I am ſorry for you both. It 
would be delightful to ſee you both together, and I fee ne- 
thing here which does not give me ſorrow, e ever ſince you 

No. 10, Aa 2 ſhave 
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have been on ill terms.” „It is perhaps my fault, ſaid 
Lucilia, humiliated, but, my dear Ambroſe, the evil is not 
without remedy; only do. what I ſhall tell you. You 
know that my portrait is in your maſter's chamber. ON 
yes, Madam, he knows it very well too; for he ſhuts him- 
ſelf up ſometimes with it for whole days: It is all his con- 
ſolation. He looks at it, he talks to it, he ſighs moſt piti- 
fully; and I fee plainly that the poor gentleman would ſtill 
much rather converſe with you than with your picture.“ — 
« You tell me very comfortable news, my dear Ambrole; 
but go and take away the portrait privately, and chuſe, in 
a to br1 ing to me, a time when you may not be ſcen by 
any body.” I, Madam, deprive my maſter of all that he 
holds deareſt in the world! Rather aſk my life.” © Be 
aſſured, replied Lucilia, my deſign is not to deprive him of 
it. To morrow evening thou ſhalt come and fetch it, 
to put it in its place again. I will only beg of you to ſay 
nothing to my huſband.” «©« Very well, ſaid Ambroſe, I 
know that you are goodneſs itſelf; and you would not now, 
at the latter end of my life, give me the mortification of 
having made my maſter uneaſy.” 
Tae faithful Ambroſe executed Lucilia's order. She 
had in her portrait the tender and languiſhing air which 
was natural to her; but her look was ſerene, and her hair 
ſet with lowers. She ſent for her painter, ordered him to 
draw her with her hair diſhevelled, and to paint the tears 
trickling from her eyes: As ſoon as her idea was carried 
into execution, the picture was re- placed in Liſere's apart- 
ment. He comes into it, and his eyes are ſeen raiſed on 
the dear object, It is eaſy to conceive how great was his 
ſurprize. "I he diſnevelled hair ſtrikes him firſt : He draws 
near, and ſees the tears flow: © Ah! cried he, ah, Luci- 
lia! are theſe the tears of repentance ? Is that the ſorrow 
of love?“ He goes out tranſported, he flies to her, he 
ſeeks her in the ſame ſituation as the picture had preſented 
her. Immoveable for a moment, h 2 eyes her with tender- 
neſs; and ſuddenly throwing himſelf at her teet, „Is it 
| really true, ſaid he, that my wife is reſtored to me?“. 
% Yes, ſaid Lucilia, with ſighs, ves, if you think her. | 
Kill worthy of you.” © Can the have ceaſcd to be fo? 
| | replied 
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replied Liſere, locking her in his arms. No, my dear, be 
comforted : I know your ſoul, and I have never ceaſed to 
mourn and to eſteem you. You would not have returned 
to me, if the world had been able to ſeduce you, and this 
voluntary return is the proof of your virtue.” „ Oh! 
thank Heaven,” faid ſhe, (her heart being caſed by the 
tears which flowed in abundance from her eyes) « thank 
Heaven, I have no ſhameful weakneſs to bluſh at. I have 
been fooliſh, but not diſhoneſt.” „ If I-doubted it, would 
you now be in my boſom ?*” replied Liſere; and at theſe _ 
 words——But who can deſcribe the tranſports of two 
ſenſible hearts, which, after having groaned under a cruel 
ſeparation, were re-united together ? 
On learning their reconciliation, the family were filled 
with joy, and the good Ambroſe ſaid, his eyes ſwim- 
ing with tears, God be NONE. I ſhall now die con- 
tent.” 
From that day, the wider union of this pair ſerves 
as an example to all thoſe of their age. Their divorce 
has convinced them that the world had nothing that 
could make either of them amends and this is what may 5 
be called, A Happy Divorce. | 


NEE: 1 
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AUTHENTIC HISTORY 


CATHARINA ALEXOWNA, WIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


YOMEN, it has been obſerved; are not naturally 

formed for great cares themſelves, but to ſoften 
ours. Their tenderneſs is the proper reward for the dan- 
gers we undergo for their preſervation ; and the eaſe and 


cheerfulneſs of their converſation, our deſireable retreat 
from the fatigues of intenſe application. They are con- 
fined within the narrow limits of domeſtic aſſiduity; and 


when they ſtray beyond the ſphere, and conſequently with- 
out grace, 


Fame therefore has been very uno diſpenſed among 


the female ſex. "Thoſe who leatt deſerved to be remem- 
bered, meet our admiration and applauſe; while many, 
who have been an honour to humanity, are paſſed over in 
ſilence. Perhaps no age has produced a ftronger inſtance 


of miſplaced fame than the preſent: The Semiramis and 
the T halcfiris of antiquity are talked of, while a modern 
character, infinitely greater than ny is unnoticed and 


unknown. 

Catharina Alexowna, i near Derpat, a little city in 
Livonia, was heir to no other inheritance than the virtues 
5 ity of her parents, Her father being dead, ſhe 


lived 


r 


1 Ls 


| 
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lived with her aged mother, in their cottage covered with 
ſtraw; and both, though very poor, were very contented, 
Here, retired from the gaze of the world, by the labour of 
her hands, ſhe ſupported her parent, who was now incap- 
able of ſupporting herſelf. While Catharina ſpun, the old 
woman would fit by, and read ſome book of devotion :— 
Thus, when the fatigues of the day were over, both would 
ſit down contentedly by their fire-ſide, and enjoy the fru- 
al meal with vacant feſtivity. 

Though her face and perſon were models of feta, 

yet her whole attention ſeemed beſtowed upon her mind ; 


her mother taught her to read, and an old Eutheran mini- 
ſter inſtructed her in the maxims and duties of religion.— 
Nature had furniſhed her not only with a ready but a ſolid 
turn of thought, not only with a ſtrong but right under- 


ſtanding. Such truly female accompliſhments procured _ 
her ſeveral ſolicitations of marriage from the peaſants of 


the country, but their offers were refuſed : For ſhe loved 


her mother too tenderly to think of ſeparation. 
Catharina was fifteen when her mother died; ſhe now 


therefore left her cottage, and went to live with the Luthe- 


ran minifter, by whom ſhe had been inſtructed from her 


childhood. In his houſe ſhe reſided, in quality of gover- 


neſs to his children ; at once reconciling 1 in her character : 
unerring prudence with ſurpriſing vivacity. 

The old man, who regarded her as one of his own chil- 
dren,had her inſtructed in dancing and muſic by the maſters 


who attended the reſt of his family: Thus ſhe continued 


to improve till he died, by which accident ſhe was once 
more reduced to her priſtine poverty. The country of 
Livonia was at this time waſted by war, and lay in a moſt 
miſerable ſtate of deſolation. "Theſe calamities are ever 
moſt heavy upon the poor; wherefore Catharina, though 


poſſeſſed of ſo many accompliſhments, experienced all the 


miſeries of hopeleſs indigence. Proviſions becoming every 


day more ſcarce, and her private ſtock being intirely ex- 
hauſted, ſhe reſolved at laſt to travel to Marienburg, 4 


city of great plenty. 
With her ſcanty wardrobe, bee up in a wallet, he 
ſet out on her journey on foot. She was to walk through 
a rigion miſerable by nature, but rendered ſtill more hide- 
ous 
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ous by the Swedes and Ruſſians, who, as each happened to 
become maſters, plundered it at diſcretion : but hunger 
had taught her to deſpiſe the dangers and fatigues of the 
wa 

One evening, upon her journey, as ſhe had entered a 
_ cottage by the way-fide, to take up her lodging for the 
night, the was inſulted by two Swediſh ſoldiers, who in- 
ſiſted upon qualifying her, as they termed it, to follow the 
camp. They might probably have carried their infults in- 
to violence, had not a ſubaltern officer, accidently paſſing 

by, come in to her aſſiſtance. Upon his appearing, the 

ſoldiers immediately deſiſted; but her thankfulneſs was 
hardly greater than her ſurpriſe, when ſhe inſtantly rcollec- 
ted in her deliv er, the fon of the Lutheran miniſter, her 
former inſtructor, bene factor, and friend. 

This was an happy interview for Catharina: The little 
ſtock of money ſhe had brought from home was by this 
time quite exhauſted ; her cloaths were gone, piece by 
piece, in order to ſatisfy thoſe who had entertained her in 
their houſes; her generous countryman, therefore, parted _ 
with what he could ſpare, to buy her cloaths, furniſhed her 
wich a horſe, and gave her letters of recommendation to 
Mr. Gulck, a faithful friend of his father' s and ſuperin- 
tendant of Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful ſtranger had only to appear to be well re- 

_ ceived ; ſhe was immediately admitted into the ſuperinten- 
dant's family, as governeſs to his two daughters; and tho' 
vet but ſeventeen, ſhewed herſelf capable of inſtructing her 
ſex not only in virtue, but politeneſs. Such was her good 
fente and beauty, that her maſter himſelf in a ſhort time 
offcred her his hand, which, to his great ſupriſe, ſhe 
thought proper to refuſe. AQuated by a principle of gra- 
titude, ſhc was reſolved to marry her deliverer only, even 
though he had loſt an arm, and was otherwiſe disfigured by 

wounds in the ſervi ice. 

In order therefore to prevent further ſolicitations from 
others, as ſoon as the officer came to town upon duty, ſne 
offered him her perſon, which he accepted with tranſport, 


And their nuptials were ſolemnized as uſual. But all the 


lines of her fortune were to be ſtriking: The very day 
on Which they were married, the Ruſlians laid ſiege to Ma- 


rienburgh; 
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rienburgh; the unhappy ſoldier had now no time to enjo 
the well earned pleaſures of matrimony 3 ; he was called off 
before conſummation, to an attack, from which he was 
never after ſeen to return. 

In the mean time the ſiege went on with fury, aggrarat- 
ed on one fide by obſtinacy, on the other by revenge. This 
war between the two northern powers at that time was 
truly barbarous; the innocent pcaſant and the harmlcts 
virgin often ſhared the fate of the ſoldier in arms. Iten 
burgh was taken by aſſault; and ſuch was the fury of the 
aſſailants, that not only the gariſon, but almoſt all the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children, were put to the 
ſword; at length, when the carnage was pretty well over, 
Catharina was found hid in an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but ſtill was free; ſhe was 
now to conform to her hard fate, and learn what it was to 
be a ſlave: In this fituation, however, the behaved with _ 
picty and humility ; and though misfortunes had abated her 
vivacity, yet ſhe was cheerful. The fame of her merit and 
reſignation reached evenPrinceMenzikof, the RuflianGe- 
neral; he delired to fee her, was ſtruck with her beauty, 
bought her from the ſoldier, her maſter, and placed her un- 
der the direction of his own fiſter. Here ſhe was treated 
with all the reſpect which her merit deferved, while her 

beauty every day improved with her good Cs, | 

Sha had not been long in this ſituation, when Peter the 
Sreat paying the Prince a viſit, Catharina happened to 
come ii: with ſome: dry fruits, which the ſerved round with 
peculiar modeſty. I he mi zhry monarch. fav, and was 
\ Rruck with her beauty. He returned the next day, called 
for the beautiful flayve, aſked her ſeveral queſtions, al. d 
found her underſtanding even more pertect than her per- 
fon. — 7 | 

He had been forced when young to marry from metive; 
of interelr, he Was OW TIE tolved to marry purtuant to bis 
_own inclinations. . He immediately 1. the hiſto; 
of the lar Livonian, who was not yet eiglit. ito 
traced her chrough the vale of obicuri ity, throu $4 al 1 th Vi 
ciſſitudes or her for ney aud found her truly great in them 


| all. 
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The meanneſs of her birth was no obſtruction to his 
defign—their nuptials were ſolemnized in private; the 


Prince aſſuring his courtiers that virtue alone was the pro- 


pereſt ladder to a throne. 


We now ſee Catharina, from the low mud-walled cot- 


tage, Empreſs of the greateſt kingdom upon earth. The 


poor ſolitary wanderer is now ſurrounded by thouſands, 


who find happineſs in her ſmile. She, who formerly 
wanted a meal, is now capable of diffuſing plenty upon 
whole nations. To her fortune ſhe owed a part of this 
pre-eminence, but to her virtues more. 

She ever after retained thoſe great qualities which firſt 
placed her on a throne; and while the extraordinar 
33 her huſband, laboured for the reformation of his 
male ſubjects, ſhe ſtudied in her turn the improvement of 


her own ſex. She altered their dreſſes, introduced mixed 


| aſſemblies, inſtituted an order of female knighthood ; and, 
at length, when ſhe had greatly filled all the ſtations of 

Empreis, friend, wife, ang mother, bravely died without 

regret—regretted by all. 


POETRY. 


hots; He 


— tb 6 IEA 


i eee 


(FROM THE VILLAGE, A POEM.) | 


Þ| | Whom 


pleaſe; 
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RUSTIC LIFE. 


XE gentle ſouls who dream of rural eaſe, „ 
the ſmooth ſtream and ſmoother ſonnet 


Gol! if the peaceful cot your praiſes ſhare 3 
5 Go look within, and alk if peace be there : 
If peace be his—that drooping weary fire, 


Or their's, that offspring round their feeble fire, 
Or her's, that matron pale, whoſe trembling hand 
Turns on the wretched hearth th' expiring brand. 


Nor yet can time itſelf obtain for theſe 

_ Life's lateſt comforts, due reſpect and eaſe ; 
For yonder ſee that hoary ſwain, whoſe age 
Can with no cares, except its own engage; 


h Who, propt on that rude ſtaff, looks up to ſee 
; The bare arms broken from the withering tree; 


On which, a boy, he climb'd the loftieſt bough, 
Then his firſt joy, but his ſad emblem now. 


No. 10. 
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He once was chief in all the ruſtic trade, 
His ſteady hand the ſtraiteſt furrow made; 
Full many a prize he won, and ſtill is proud 
To find the triumphs of his youth allow'd; 
A tranſient pleaſure ſparkles in his eyes, 
He hears and ſmiles, then thinks again and ſighs: 
For now he journeys to his grave in pain; 
The rich diſdain him; nay, the poor diſdain; 
Alternate maſters now their ſlave command, 
And urge the efforts of his feeble hand- 
Who, when his age attempts its taſk in vain, 
With ruthleſs taunts of lazy poor complain. 


Oft' may you ſee him when he tends the ſheep, 
His winter charge, ) beneath the hillock weep; 

ft” hear him murmur to the winds that blow; 
O'er his white locks, and bury them in ſnow ; 
When rouz'd by rage and muttering in the morn, 
He mends the broken hedge with icy thorn, 


« Why do I live, when I defire to be 
At once from lite and life's long labour free? 
Like leaves in ſpring, the young are blown away, 
Without the forrows of a flow decay; 
I, like yon wither'd leaf, remain behind, 
Nipt by the froſt and ſhivering in the wind; 
There it abides till younger buds come on, 
As I, now all my fellow ſwains are gone; 
Then, from the riſing generation thruſt, 
It falls, like me, unnotic'd, to the duſt.” 


I heſe fruitful fields, theſe numerous flocks I ſee, 
Are others? gain, but killing cares to me: 
Jo me the children of my youth are lords, 
Slow in their gifts, but haſty in their words; 
__ Waats of their own demand their care, and who 
Feels his own want, and ſuccours others too? 
A lonely, wretched man, in pain I go, 
None need my help, and none relieve my woe; 
Then let my bones beneath the turf be laid, 
And men forget the wreich they would not aid.“ 


Thus 
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Thus groan the old, til by diſeaſe oppreſt, 
They taſte a final woe, and then they reſt. 
Their's is yon houſe that holds the pariſh poor, 
Whoſe walls of mud ſcarce bear the broken door; 
There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play, 
And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day; 
There children dwell who know no parent's care, 
Parents, who know no children's love, dwell there; 
Heart- broken matrons on their joyleſs bed, 
Forſaken wives, and mothers never wed | 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 
And crippled age with more than childhood- fears; 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happieſt OP 5 
The moping ideot and the mad nan 825. 


Here too the ſick their final doom receiv e 

Here brought amid the ſcenes of grief, to grieve ; 
Where the loud groans from ſome ſad chamber flow, 
Mixt with the clamours of the croud below; 

Here ſorrowing, they each kindred ſorrow ſcan, 

And the cold charities of man to man. 

Whoſe laws indeed for ruin'd age provide, 

And ſtrong compulſion plucks the ſcrap from pride; 
Hut ſtil] that ſcrap is bought with many a ſigh, 
And pride eiabitters what it can't deny. 


Say ye, oppreft by ome fantaſtic woes, 
ome jarring nerve that bates your repoſe; 
Who preſs the downy couch, while flaves advance, 
With timid eye, to read the diſtant glance; 
Who with ſad prayers the weary doctor teaze 
To name the nameleſs ever-new diſcaſe ; 
Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain, and that alone can Cure ;— 
How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 
Deſpis'd, neglected, left alone to die? 
Ho would ye bear to draw you lateſt breath, 
Where all that's wretched paves the way for death? . 


B b b 2 Such 
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Such is that room which one rude beam divides, 
And naked rafters from the ſloping ſides ; | 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are ſeen, 
And lath and mud is all that lie between 
Save one dull pane, that, coarſely patch'd, gives way 
To the rude tempeſt, yet excludes the day : 
Here, on a matted flock, with duſt o'erſpreaJ, 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid head; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 

Nor wipes the tear that ſtagnates in his eyes; 
No friends with ſoft diſcourſe his pain beguile, 
Nor promiſe hope till ſickneſs wears a ſmile. 


But ſoon a loud and haſty ſummons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls ; 
Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and buſineſs, buſtle and conceit; 
With looks unalter'd by theſe ſcenes of woe, 
With ſpeed that entering, ſpeaks his haſte to go; 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and phylic in his eye; 

A potent quack, long vers'd in human ills, _ 
Who firſt inſults the victim whom he kills; 
| Whoſe murd'rous hand a drowſy bench protect, 
And whoſe moſt tender mercy is neglect. 


Paid by the pariſh for attendance here, 
He wears contempt upon his ſapient ſneer ; 
In haſte he ſeeks the bed where miſery lies, 
Impatience mark'd in his averted eyes; 
And, ſome habitual queries hurried o'er, 
Without reply, he ruſhes to the door. 
His drooping patient, long inur'd to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonſtrance vain ; 
He ceaſes now the feeble help to crave _ 

Of man, and mutely haſtens to the grave. 


ut ere his death, ſome pious doubts ariſe, 

Some {imple fears, which ©« bold bad” men deſpiſe; 
Fain would he aſk the pariſh prieſt to prove 

His title certain to the joys above; 
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For this he ſends the murmuring nurſe, who calls 
The holy ſtranger to theſe diſmal walls; 
And doth not he, the pious man, appear, 
He, „ paſling rich with forty pounds a year 5 
Ah ! no, a ſhepherd of a different ſtock, 
And far unlike him, feeds his little flock; 
A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday's taſk - 
As much as God or man can fairly aſk; 
The reſt he gives to love and labours light, 
_ To fields the morning and to feaſts the night; 
None better ſkill'd, the noiſy pack to guide, 
To urge their chace, to cheer them or to chide; 
Sure in his ſhot, his game he ſeldom miſt, 
And ſeldom fail'd to win his game at whift ; 
Then, while ſuch honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he tit ſadly by the ſick man's bed 
To raiſe the hope he feels not, or with zeal 
To combat fears that e en the pious feel? 


Leſs gloomy now; the bitter hour is o'er, 


Now once again the gloomy ſcene aeg 
The man of many ſorrows highs no more. 


Up ek hill, behold how ſadly low 
The bier moves winding from the vale below; 
There lie the happy dead, from trouble free, 
And the glad parith pays the frugal fee; 
No more, oh ! Death, thy victim ſtarts to hear 
Churchwarden ſtern, or kingly overſeer ; 
No more the farmer gets his humble bow, 
Thou art his lord, the beſt of tyrants thou! 


Now to the church behold che mourners come, 
Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb: 
Ihe village children now their game ſuſpend, 
Jo ſee the bier that bears their ancient friend 
For he was one in all their idle fport, LY 
And like a monarch rul'd their little court ; 


\ V The 
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The pliant bow he form'd, the flying ball; 
The bat, the wicket, were his labours all ; 
Him now they follow to his grave, and ſtand 
i Silent and fad, and gazing, hand in hand; 
3 While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relicks of the pariſh poor : 
The bell tolls late, the moping owl flies round, 
Fear marks the flight and magnifies the ſound ; 
The buly prieſt, detain'd by weightier care, 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer; 
a And waiting long, the crowd retire diſtreſt, 
| To think a poor man's bones ſhould lie unbleſt. 


; 
* 


Tn 
DESPEN DAN x. 
(FROM BAT FES's POEMS.) 


(After the manner of Spencer.) 


H, luckleſs thou! whom fad diſtreſs ordains 
On ſome proud donor humbly to depend; 
lany I ween, and cruel are the pains, _ 
Which thee, poor wight | muſt every hour attend: 
Rarely the wretched finds a feeling friend, 
Frail Fortune's loſs who kindly will ſupply, 
Who in the ſtorms of life his hand will lend, 
Wipe off the tear from ſad Misfortune's eye, 
And ward the falling blow of rude Calamity. 


iy 5 
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Certes, thou muſt thy wary conduct ſhape 
With conſtant care, and circumſpection due; 
No word, unguarded, muſt thy lips eſcape, 
Leſt thou too late thine indiſcretion rue, 
And ſoon-raiſed anger thee long time purſue ! 
Nay, of each look, do thou take ſpecial care; 
A frown or ſmile miſplac'd, may thee undo 
He who on ice doth walk hath need beware; 
A broken limb, I ween, is but of flow repair. . 


Hard, wretched caitiff! is the double part, 
Which thou perforce muſt to occaſion ſuit ; 

Oft muſt thy tongue, full ſore, belie thine heart, 
And Falſehood ſpeak, whilſt fimple Truth is mute: 
For madneſs *twere thy patron to confute, 

On matter e' er ſo frivolous or ſmall ; 5 

II would he brook, I wis, thy bold diſpute, 

But on thine head let muckle vengeance fall, 

To work thee foul miſhap and everlaſting thrall. 


In zlolling words thou muſt well practis'd be, 
( (Teo theſe attention ſeldom is denied) 

To puff the fails of bloated V anity, 

And pay the large demand to lordly Pride 

Tho' he, in ſemblance, may thy flatt'ry chide, 
Nathleſs he will the ſoothing tale reward; 
Deceit oft” gains what is to truth denied; 
Which many a ſimple wight may think full hard, 
But ſuch. opinions now few chuſing to regard! ! 


Obſerve each motion of his wav ring wil, 
As thou his goodly favor hop'ſt to feel, 
Even as his ſhadow be thou conſtant ſtill, 
Supple as ſpaniel at his maſter's heel; | 
This may, no doubt, promote thy fortune? s weal, 
At tiny office do not ſtop nor ſtay, 
But from each look his ſilent meaning ſteal; 
And ere he can command do thou obey 
Which, if I deem right, to pleaſen 1s the way. 


Fail 
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Fail not his freaks and whimſies to admire, 
To his caprice thy better ſenſe reſign; 
Should he his hand crom in the burning fire, 
Stick not as warmly to diſpoſe of thine ! 
If he to water gives the name of wine, 
And tipples hwy to ſome favorite fair, 
Vowing 'tis preſt from Bacchus” choiceſt vine, 
Then — thou ſmack thy lips, and drink and ſwear, 
No port, no rich champaigne, with it may hold compare. 


Thine own, his darling paſſions, thou muſt make; 
No matter of how baſe how vile degree, 
Is he an Athieſt, an abandon'd rake ? 
A rake, an Athieſt, thou muſt likewiſe be; 
And, ſtep by ſtep, retrace his infamy. 

Doth he in cruel actions take delight? 5 
From ſacred Right and Juſtice, wretchleſs flee ? 
Withouten ſhame depreſs the puny wight ? 1 

The widow's cauſe forego, the weeping orphan ſlight ? 
As eye libidinous directs the way, — 
When wine and brutal appetency lead, 
Doth he by force ſome gentle maid bewray, 
Thho' honor threaten, and tho' virtue plead ? 
Ev'n here thy plaudit muſt approve the deed; 
Ev'n here, dependant ! thou muſt keep in view 
Thy great original ! nor fear proceed : 
Nay, thould he crimes more impious yet purſue, 
Not only muſt thou praiſe, but eke muſt practiſe too. 


His virtues, but of theſe no mickle ſhare, 

Belike, incumbereth thy patron's breaſt, 

Thou muſt extol as paſſing great and rare; 

Tho? they mere worthleſs tinſel be, at beſt, 

And of no grain of ſterling ore poſſeſt, 
Ma'hap he'll pluck, from foul Corruption's ſtye, 
Some needy drab, whom want and filth infeſt; 
Some bankrupt gameſter's purſe anew ſupply; 
But gripe full cloſe his hand at virtuous Poverty! 


Akt 
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Ah! wretched wight! far happier were thy lot, 
By daily toil to ern thine honeſt bread, 
And, independent, in the pooreſt cot, 
At night to reſt thy ſolitary head; 1 
There ſhould no cares approach thine humble bed; 
No buſy thoughts their doleful vigils keep; 
But ſweet Content, and eaſe, and peace, inſtead, 
Each paſt miſchance in golden viſion iteep, 


And rock remembrance in th' oblivious arms of fleep. 


At morn' upriſing with the chearful ſun, - 
Repos'd thy limbs, thy ſpirits bland and free, 
Jocund with him thy daily courſe to run, 


Whilſt health, full yok'd to ſmiling induſtry, 
Shall fill thine heart with many an hour of glee; 


O, bleſt employ ! thy rural work to tend: 


To till, to ſow, to plant the fruitful tree, 
Better, I wot, than meanly thus depend 
On ſome proud wealthy lord, thy low eſtate to mend. 


As at th. approach of nauſeous draught or pill, 


The ſickly ſtomach kecks and heaves full fore, 


Submitting rather to a little ill, 


Than ſwallowing that which mote ingender more, 
So wou'd I ſooner truſt, tho? e' er ſo poor, 


Mine own endeavours for mine own ſupport, 


Than cringing, enter at the great man's door, 
And crouchen low and petty favors court; ns 
For of all meanneſs, Certes, this is meaneſt fort ! 


'The world, I wot, is large enough for all, 
Lib'ral is Heav'n, e'en to mickle waſte, 


Thy ſphere contracted, and thy means tho? ſmall, 


Of Fortune's cup thou largely ſtill may'ſt taſte. 
Avoid exceſſes; temp'rance pure and chaſte, 
Far ſweeter pleaſures ſhall more cheaply ding: , 


From drunken riot flee with dread and haſte, 
And knov the joys which from retirement ſpring; 
So ſhall no cares thy mind, no pains thy body ting. 
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Let thrifty induſtry employ thy time; 5 
For nothing proſpers with the lazy wight; 

Doe not in ſloth, ſo ſhall thy luſty prime 2 

Io ſtooping age bring eaſe and true delight | 
Should ſome fair damſel thy affections ſmite, 

Delay not, youth, if ſhe thy ſuit approve, 

Let Hymen's filken chains your hands unite ; 

For, as ſuperior is the bliſs of love, | 
As is Parnaſſus' hill all meaner hills above 


Whatever part in life's ſtill ſhifting ſcene, 

_ Diſpenſing mercy may to me aſſign, 

Be it exalted high, or humbly mean, 
Heavens be the order, the ſubmiſdon mine; 

My taſk I take, and will make no repine |! 

But never, never will I bow and bend, | 
With uncapt pate, with fawning flatt'ring whine, 

At foot of wealthy Carl, for ſelfiſh end; : 


For, Certes, viler trade no mortal wight can tend. 


T o 
FRI E N DUS HIT. 
[FROM CUMMINGHAM's POEMS. ] 


F FAIL, Friendſhip | Offspring of the ſkies, 
From whom the deareſt joys ariſe, 
Sweet as the breath of morn ; 


Thy powers the ſofteſt paſſions move; 


While virtue, dignity and love 
The human mind adorn. | 


To 
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To heal each woe's thy kind employ ; 
To wake the cheerleſs heart to joy, 
And tell of coming bliſs; 
Gently to wipe the tears that flow, 
And lift the load of poignant woe, 
Which ſinks to deep diſtreſs. 


Thou Pythias thus, and Damon fir att, 
Their boſom join'dſt, their ſoul inſpir'dft, 
For thee life to deſpiſe. 
The Tyrant faw the Godlike ſcene, 
He felt thy power—bow'd to thy reign, 
: And aſk'd to wear thy ties. = 


Thoſe moſt ſuſceptible of Thee 
Thy Heav'nly beauties beſt can ſee, 
Can beſt deſcribe each charm. 
They beſt the widow's heart can cheer, 
And kindly dry the aged tear, 
= 5 ſhield the maid from harm. 


Too oft beneath thy lovely 8 
Gay ſmiling like the bluſhing morn, 
The baſeſt falſhood lies: ; 
While laughing Fortune ſmiles around, 
And hours dance to the lute's ſweet found, 
Each guileful art he tries. 


If adverſe Fate the ſcene reverſe, 

And haggard Miſery forward preſs, 
With all her horrid train, 
Then his falſe ardour ſoon decays, 

The wretch his friend reviles—betrays, 
And ſhuns and ſcorns his pain, 


In the lone cote thou deign'ſt to dwell, 
Where Zephyrs gently waft the ſmell 

Of vernal fields and groves; 
Where happy flocks {till ſkip and play, 
Or where the ſhepherd ſings his lay, 
And tells how dear he loves 
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When William and Alexis ſtray'd 
By Fortha's banks, ſuch ſcenes diſplay'd 
Around their native charms ; 
Beneath the woodbine's ſhade reclin'd, 
They ſaw thy beauteous form deſcend, ' 
And claſp'd thee in their arms. 


Oft' by the dawn with thee they ſtray'd, 


While ſportive flocks around them play d, 


And cropt the tender flower; 


Where groves their blooming branches rear, 
And Muſic hails the vernal year, 


From ev'ry fragrant bower. 


Or at mild eve, when blows the breeze, 


Which gently fans the flow'rs and trees, 


They lovely thee would br nz; 


Where ſwains in mirth did crown the day 
In jocund glee and harmleſs play; 


While cheerful nymphs did ſing. 


Dead to Alexis are thoſe ſcenes, | 
With grief he views thoſe once lov'd plains, 


Where William us'd to roam: 


| Now ſilent in the tomb he lies, 
His mind, ſo pure, fled to the ſkies; 


The ſkies his native home. 


te No pompous monuments ariſe, 


To mark where my lov'd William lies, 


Or ſhade his humble grave: 

The ſhepherds, as they paſs the way, 

Strow it with flow'rs, and weeping ſay, 
There lies the virtues brave. 


O, Friendſhip ! cheer Alexis' ſoul, 
And lead him where thy pleaſures roll 


Sublime - without alloy: 
Lock'd in thy boſom, all divine, 


All other ſweets he'll then reſign, 


And feaſt on heavenly joy. 
1 | * 
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SN AN AMIABLE YOUNG LADY. 
(FROM SCOTT'S POEMS ) 


10 him that joyful walks the happy fields, 
Where bounteous Flora's fairelt gifts appear, 
To taſte the pleaſures which the ſeaton yields, 
When ſmiling Spring leads on the } Jov'al 1 


And breathes the ſragrance of the vernal air, 


While ſpringing herbs, and op'ning flowers unite 
Their ſweets, all nature looks divinely fair, 


And his glad heart o'erflows with {oft delight. . 5 


So when Phileſia, lovely maid! appears 
In blooming youth's moſt amiable charms, 
A brighter aſpect all around her wears, 
A new and placid) Joy my boſom warms. 


Freſh as the Spring, and pliant as the morn, 
See there th' unthinking fair one gently move 
A thouſand graces all her ſteps adorn; 


A thouſand beauties charm the ſoul to love. 


The curſe of riper years, vexatious care, 


| Yet ſpares that ſmiling cheek, that brow ſerene ; > 
Content and young delight inhabit there, 


And ſpeak the gentle caim that reigns within. 


Dear, lovely thing, perpetual be thy joy ! 

The heav'nly ſource whence all thy bleſſings flow 
* never time, or time's event deſtroy ! 
Be ſtill as innocent and happy too. 


THE 
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THE 
CULAT 
A FRAGMENT. 


ER the pale embers of a dying fire, 
His little lamp fed with but little oil, 

The Curate fat, for ſcanty was his hire, 

And ruminated fad the morrow's tale. 


Twas Sunday's eve, meet ſeaſon to prepare, 
The ſtated lectures of the coming tide, 
No day of reſt to him, but day of care, 


At manya church to preach with tedious ride. 


Before him ſpread his various ſermons lay, 

Of explanation deep, and ſage advice, 
The harveſt glean'd from many a thoughtful day, 
I.)he fruit of learning bought with heavy price. 


On theſe he caſt a fond, but fearful eye, 

Agaſt he paus'd, while ſorrow fill'd his mind, 
 Reliev'd at length he heav'd a bitter ſigh, 
And thus complaining—ſad ſolace !—to the wind. 


Here is the ſcholar's lot condemn'd to fail, 
Dnpatroniz'd, o'er life's tempeſtuous wave; 

Diſtreſs invades his cot—no friendly gale 

To waft him to one port except the grave. 1 
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Big with preſumptive hope I launch'd my keel, 
With yopthful ardour and, with ſcience fraught, 
Unanxious of the pains long doom'd to feel, 


Nor thinking that my hopes would come to nought. 


Pleas'd on the ſummit ſea I danc'd awhile, 

With gay companions, and with views as fair, 
Outſtript by theſe I'm kept to humble toil, 

My favourite ſchemes abandon'd to deſpair. 


Had my ambitious mind been led to a 
In fancy'd flights where power holds her ball, 
Scarce could I mourn the miſſing of my prize, 
Such ſoaring wiſhes might deſerve a fall. 


No tow! ring thought like theſe engag d my breaſt, 


I hop'd (nor blame the proud, thelowly plan) 
Some little cove, ſome parſonage of reſt, 


The ſcheme of duty ſuited to the man. 


Where, i in my narrow ſphere, 65 at ok 
From vile dependence free I might remain, 

The guide to good, the counſellor of peace, 
The friend, the ſhepherd of the village ſwain. 


Vet cruel fate deny'd the ſmall requeſt, 
And bound me faſt in one ill omin'd hour, 

Beyond the chance of remedy to reſt, 1 

The ſlave of wealthy price and pricKtly por' r. 


Ofr as in » he weeds I ſcour along, 
In diſtant chapels haſtily to pray, 
| Scarce notic'd by a nod the paſſing throng, 
« Tis but the Curate,” every child will ſay. 


Nor circumſcrib'd in dignity alone, 
Do I my rich ſuperior” s vaſlal ride, 
Sad penury as e'er in cottage known, 
With all it's frowns does o'er my roof preſide. 


Ah 
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Ah! not for me the harveſt yields it's ſtore, 

The bough crown'd ſhock in vai: attracts my eye, 
To labour doom'd, and deſtin'd to be po or, 
I paſs the field, I hope, unenvied by. 


When at the altar ſurplice clad I ftand, 
The bridegroom's joy draws forth the golden fee, 
The gift I take, but dare not cloſe my hand, 
The ſplendid preſent centres not in me. 


And when the grave demands each laſt fad line, 

_ Ordain'd the ſport of Winter's froſt and rain, 

What reſt for me? The leflon's only mine. 
Which bids ſubmiſſion to penurious pain. 


Sweet recollection midſt a life remote, 

That ſhares no good which life would ſee 
The partner of my humble ſtation, hope 
No higher bliſs on earth than care for me. 


Unenvy'd, patient, midſt a life of woe, _ 
Still round my boſom Heav'n's comforts move. 
Bleſt Immortality! where the pain below? 
Shall gain eternity of eaſe above. 
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FANNY WILLIAMS, 
OR TRR 


'FYICTIM- OF CREDULITY. 


"(FROM HERMILON .) 


| WEE this packet is delivered to my dear girls, I 
| ' ſhall not have to bluſh for its contents I ſhall 
then be no more; and, as it is eſſentially requiſite that 
they ſhould one day be made acquainted with their real 
ſituation in life, I have, for two reaſons, preferred that 
awtul period for this painful communication. In the firſt 
place, the information I am about to diſcloſe is attended 
with circumſtances of a nature fo mortifying, humiliating, 
and ſevere, that at that ſolemn period only can I ſupport + 
the idea of preſenting myſelf to the aſtoniſhed view of my 
children, in a light fo different from that in which they 
have ever been accuſtomed to regard me; and, ſecondly, 
when their ſoft and affectionate hearts are ſubdued by af- 
fliction at their recent loſs, only can I flatter myſelf they 
will look with candour and indulgence on errors, - nay 
crimes,—of which, till that inſtant, they had believed me 
_ incapable. „„ jj C 
Be not overwhelmed with horror, my beloved chil- 
dren, on peruſing theſe words; — words of an import ſo 
dreadful, and which you never could have conceived con- 
nected with your father's name. Heaven has, I truſt, 
No. 11. D me 
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accepted the tribute of ſufferings, which heaven alone 
could have enabled me to endure ; and, ere theſe lines are 
ſubmitted to your knowledge, as all my forrows will be 
laid at reſt, let the conſideration of that felicity which 1 
| humbly hope will then be my portion, conſole and ſuſtain 
you under the ſhock your ſenſibility muſt receive from the 
tale of woe I am about to unfold. You mult often have 
regretted, I am convinced, the ſolitude in which I have 
_ obliged you to live; and, I make no doubt, in ſecret 
condemned that averſeneſs to all ſocial intercourſe, which 
I have uniformly teſtified as long as your remembrance 
can trace back. T his, and many other particulars, which 
perhaps may have at times proved matter both of ſurpriſe 
and concern, I mean here fully to explain; and, in par- 
_ ticular, that queſtion will at length receive a ſatisfactory 
reply, which has been hitherto productive only of vague, 
| 3 and embarraſſed anſwers, viz. how I, an En. 
gliſhman, apparently attached to my own nation, and 
Tal to its cuſtoms, ſhould have voluntarily exiled my- 
elf from my country, and, ſecluding myſelf from my fa- 
mily, my friends, and the world, formed the ſingular re- 
ſeolution of terminating my days in a retired ſpot in the 
South of France. „ 5 
I haſten therefore to inform you, that even your name 
has hitherto been a ſecret to you. og 
My father, though my miſconduct has caſt a cloud over 
his * I hope, and believe, is ſtill alive; at leaſt, 1 
had intelligence of his being in good health within a | 
few days from this date. He is Earl of Belmont, a no- - 
bleman of extenſive intereſt in his own country; and I | 
am the eldeſt of two ſons, which, with one daughter, 
whoſe birth occaſioned the death of her mother, is all the 
family he ever poſſeſſed. = 7 
1 paſs over the early part of my life, which I ſpent at 
home, and generally in the country, under the direction 
of a very worthy man, who preſided as tutor over my 
brother and myſelf. My father, who was violent in pre- 
Judice and rigid in principle, allowed us few indulgen- 
cies, and had made Choice of our preceptor rather for the 
_ integrity of his heart than on account of the ſuperior abi- 
lities of his mind, which had been narrowed by the re- 
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tirement of life and total ignorance of the world; but 


my Lord, whoſe knowledge of men and manners had not 


rendered his notions leſs contracted, imagined we could 


no where ſo effectually imbibe the firſt ſentiments of vir- 
tue, as under the tuition of a man, whoſe purity was 
ſuch, that he ſeemed to know little difference between an 
error and a crime. The ſyſtem by which we were edu- 
cated was, of courſe, ſtrict in the extreme; but the au- 
{tere principles that had been early implanted in our minds, 
our companions at College found it no difficult matter to 


extirpate; and a flight acquaintance with ſociety ſoon 


convinced us, that we were incapable of adhering to ha- 
bits, abſurd in themſelves, and of no afliftance either to 
religion or morality, Having once deviated from preju- | 
dices, however weak, which the mind has been accuſtom- 
ed to regard as ſacred, to ſtop exactly at the proper limits 

f ſteady fortitude, even 
ſuperior to that which preſerves us firm in our firſt im- 


preſſions; the reformation is indeed but too often follow- 
ed by a total revolution of principle, and even virtue her- 


ſelf is not unfrequently overturned under the appellation 


of confined ideas. Such, at leaſt, was in part the change 
my mind underwent after having reſided ſome time at the 
univerſity. Pu ET 


When the part of my education to be there attained was 
completed, I ſet out on my travels; and, immediately af- 
ter my return from the continent, that buſy period of my 


life commenced, the bitter recollection of which almo 
incapacitates me from relating the many painful occurren- 
ces it produced. 3 3 


My brother had choſen a military life, and we had not 


met during three years which I ſpent abroad. We kept 
up a conſtant correſpondence however, and he was with 
his regiment in Ireland at the time of my arrival in Eng- 
land. I received a letter from him ſoon after, intimating 


his having lately married a young lady, of whom he ſeem- 


ed paſſionately enamoured, but who did not poſſeſs any 
of thoſe advantages, either of family or fortune, likely to 
_ reconcile my father to a ſtep in which he had not been 


conſulted. Conſcious how tenacious my Lord ever had 
been of his authority, added to an invincible prepoſſeſ- 
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ſion which he had long entertained againſt the Iriſh na- 
tion, my brother, in the height of his nuptial felicity, 
could not avoid ſuffering the ſevereſt apprehenſions for 
the conſequences of his imprudence, and beſought me to 
exert all my influence with my father to ſoften his wrath 
at this unexpected intelligence. 

My endeavours, however, were on this head WN 
my Lord was overwhelmed with a 1 that did not eva- 


porate with its violence, but ſubſided into a determined, 


inflexible reſentment, by which he allowed himſelf to be 
ſo completely governed, thit he reſolved never more to 
behold his diſobedient ſon; who muſt have found himſelf 
extremely embarraſſed in his finances, had not my purſe 
ſupplied his neceſſities to the utmoſt extent of my ability. 
In vain I repreſented to my father that the alliance, though 
neither ſplendid nor defirable, was equally removed from 
what could be deemed diſgraceful : he ſilenced me with 
vehemence, and ſolemnly declared, that never more ſhould 
my brother receive the ſhadow of his countenance.—A_ 
reſolution, alas | which my ſuperior miſconduct alone per- 
perſuaded him to relinquiſh. 
Il paſſed the ſummer, after my return, at my father's 
country feat, and ſpent great part of my time in hunting, 
my favourite amuſement. Returning one day from the 
| chaſe, the weather being extremely ſultry, my fatigue 
occaſioned an extreme thirſt, which induced me to diſ- 
mount at the door of a farm-houſe poſſeſſed by one of wy 
father's tenants, not many miles from the caſtle. 
As II knocked, the farmer himſelf appeared; and, upon 


mentioning my name, and requeſting a draught of ſome- 


ching to refreſh me, he conducted me, with the utmoſt - 


hurry of civility, into a ſmall ruſtic parlour, where were 
fitting his wife and daughter. The latter aſtoniſhed me 
with her uncommon beauty; which was rendered till. 
more intereſting from having ſurpriſed her in tears: ſhe al- 
lowed me no time, however, to contemplate her charms; 
for, aſhamed of being caught by a ſtranger in that ſitua- 
tion, ſhe made no return to my nee, but ran haſtily 
cout of the room. 

I made a thouſand apologies to the 83 s wife for 
my intruſion ; and fo greatly was I wer with the daugh- 
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ter's appearance, that I could not help expreſſing my re- 
gret at beholding her in ſuch affliction, which I intended 


as the leaſt inquiſitive method I could deviſe of enquiring 


the cauſe. 8 
Oh! nothing in the world, my Lord, ſaid the farmer; 


0 wy Lordſhip does her too much honour in obſerving her. 


It would be very far either from her mother's wiſh or mine 

to vex her, if ſhe would be perſuaded to liſten io her own 

intereſt ; but girls are fo wilful 55 = 
From this I conjectured what I afterwards learned was 


the caſe,—that the old people were teazing their daughter 


to diſpoſe of her hand contrary to her inclination. But, 


though I felt myſelf unaccountably intereſted in what I 
had feen, it was neceſſary that my enquiries ſhould im- 


mediately end, as the good woman came at that inſtant 
to ſupply me with. what I had aſked for, and I was con- 
{trained unwillingly to depart 


5 This beautiful girl ran in my head thę whole day; 


though, I make no doubt, but I ſhould have forgotten that 
ſhe exiſted in a week, had not my infant- paſſion been nou- 


riſhed by ſeveral circumſtances which afterwards oc- 


curred. © 


When I returned to dinner, I found a large party of 


neighbours, who were paying viſits of congratulation at 
the Caſtle, on account of my ſiſter Lady's Ann's mar- 


riage with Mr. Vere, an event that had taken place a few 


weeks before. In the courſe of converſation at table, I 


mentioned my little adventure, particularly dwelling on 


the extreme beauty and diſtreſs of the tenant's daughter.— 
Yes, cried the curate, who happened to be preſent, Fanny 
is the prettieſt girl in the pariſh, and one of the beſt ; but 


ber parents have carried matters much too far, and have 
rendered her quite miſerable, by inſiſting cn the poor 
young woman's diſpoſing of herſelf to fat Robin, your 


lord{hip's game-keeper. They have teazed and torment- 


ed her till they had almoſt driven her to venture on a very 


alarming ſtep ; to get rid of their importunities, ſhe had 
privately determined to leave home, and take her chance 


of finding a ſervice in town; but my wife, ſuſpecting her 
Intention, deterred her from a ſcheme fo fraught with dan= 


Ser, 
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ger, by repreſenting the hazards attending ſuch an __ 


loit. | 
5 The converſation ſhifted to other topicks, but Fanny 
and her diſtreſs frequently occurred to my mind. I wiſhed 
much to deliver her from it; but I diſtruſted myſelf ſo lit- 
tle, as never once to ſuſpect I was actuated in my wiſhes 
to relieve her by any other motive than that intereſt which 
youth and beauty, even without having produced any par- 
ticular predilection, ſeldom fail to excite in hearts of com- 
mon ſenſibility. She appeared ſo amiable and ſo innocent, 
that, free as were my notions on certain ſubjects, the idea 
of deriving any ſiniſter advantage to myſelf, by releaſing 
- her from her preſent perſecutions, never entered my ima- 
| gination. | Ys | N 7 8 85 8 1 
I contrived, as the beſt method of ſucceeding I could 
deviſe, to intereſt Lady Ann in the affair; who, during 
her walks, called at the farmer's, and repreſented ſo 
ſtrongly to his wife, who had been an old ſervant in the 
family, the cruelty and injuſtice of forcing her daughter 
into the arms of a man ſhe deteſted, that the old woman 
was prevailed on to give up the point herſelf, and faith- 
fully promiſed to uſe all her influence with her huſband to 
_ perſuade him to relinquiſh the plan likewiſe. In this viſit, 
my ſiſter was ſo much pleaſed with the bewitching ſim- 
- plicity of Fanny's manners and appearance, and the un- 
bounded gratitude ſhe expreſſed for this obligation, that 
ſhe made her an offer of ſupplying the place of her maid, 
who was juſt leaving her. Fanny thankfully accepted the 
_ propoſal ; and the old people, happy in thinking their 
daughter ſettled under the protection of Lady Ann, con- 
ſented with eagerneſs to the meaſure; ſo that, on my re- 
turn from a ſhort excurſion I had made about that time, 
I found Fanny actually reſiding in the caſtle. 
The frequent opportunities I now enjoyed of ſeeing 
her, in a ſhort time convinced me I was not proof r. 
her charms. Far, however, from ſtifling this flame in 
its progreſs, I allowed it every encouragement and indul- 
gence. Some ſimilar amours abroad, into which bad 
company and ungoverned paſſions led me, had already 
blunted, though not eradicated, my firſt feelings of re- 
pugnance at the idea of ſeduction; and I retained merely 
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ſufficient to undergo that penance, which conſcience, ex- 
cept where the heart is hardened into iniquity, never fails 
to exact from vice upon every new violation of her laws. 
But theſe tranſient ſcruples were not ſufficiently powerful 
to enable me to liſten to dictates ſo auſtere; I had little 
fear of being unſucceſsful with a young country girl, who 
had not as yet, I imagined, formed any attachment, and 
whoſe heart, I concluded, would eaſily yield to the vani 
of having engaged mine. I therefore aſſailed this amiable _ 
and unfortunate girl with all the warmth and force of 
the moſt perſuaſive paſſion; but I ſoon found that an in- 
nate love of virtue and ſentiments of pride, ſuperior to 
her condition, induced her to reject my offers and advan- 
ces with horror and diſdain. I was not, however, repul- 
fed: the ſucceſs attending former purſuits made me ftill 
confident of prevailing in the end; but the reſiſtance I 
met with ſo inflamed and augmented my affection, that, 
from an inſinuating inclination, which might have been 
in its infancy eaſily ſubdued, I found this attachment was 
become a violent and unmanageable paſſion, that, in its 
conſequences, involved both its innocent object and my- 
— 8 Ts 
I became at laſt alarmed, on perceiving how eſſential 
this affair was grown to my repoſe ; that Fanny was every 
hour gaining ground in my heart and riſing in my eſtima- 
tion, while! ſeemed as far as ever from making any pro- 
greſs in her's; and I began to think her worthy of a more 
honourable flame, and to compaſſionate the uneaſineſs in- 
to which my ſolicitations had thrown her. „„ 
I ſoon perceived, that, for my own happineſs as well 
as her's, my importunties had been carried greatly too far, 
and I determined to make one great effort to reſtore my 
con tranquillity and her peace; but I did not conſider 
how difficult the taſk would prove: unuſed to conſtraint, 
accuſtomed to give inclination full wing, to conquer at 
once a predilection ſo formidable was an undertaking 
much too violent, with which to begin my firſt eſſay of 
ſelf-denial. I reſolved, however, to try the effects of ab- 
ſence, a medicine of wonderful efficacy in diſeaſes of the 
heart; and accordingly propoſed to make an 11 4 | 
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a few weeks, accompanied by ſome friends who were at 
that time my father's gueſts. 

On the evening previous to our departure, fatigued 
with the exertions which the attentions due to a large 
company of ladies exacted, exhauſted by overacted en- 
deavours to appear in Pirits, and fick of a frivolous con- 
verſation, which amuſed minds at eaſe within themſelves, 
and who willingly laid hold for entertainment on every 
Hittle trifle that occurred, I contrived to ſlip away in the 
| height of their mirth, intending to ſtroll out towards the 

wood, to ſooth my uneaſineſs by giving way to reflex ions 
which oppreſſed and overpowered me. 

The night was uncommonly delightful, and the full 
moon ſhone with a clearnefs which reflected a pleaſing fe- 
renity on every object around. I gave way to a train of 
ideas, that filled me not only with anguiſh but alarm; I 
found that my paſſion for a girl, ſo every way beneath 
me, poſſeſſed not only the power of deſtroying my peace, 
but even, in ſome meaſure, had weakened my reaſon ; 


for, ſo entirely had my heart ſurrendered to its influence, 


that the thoughts of relinquiſhing every proſpect of pre- 
| ferment and dignity in my future eſtabliſhment, and the 
_ certainty of ruining myſelf with my father, were leſs | 
dreadful to my imagination than the reſolution of thwart- 
| Ing an attachment to which ſeemed annexed every hope 
of happineſs and 2njoyment. In a word, that the poſſeſ- 
fion of Fanny, in a legal manner, was more than a re- 
compence for the my evils which I knew muſt follow 5 
ſuch a ſep. : 
I ſtarted from my reverie, when I found how l 
fiably far my imagination had carried me, and endeavoured 
to repreſent to myſelf the weakneſs and folly, as well as 
; os danger, attending the indulgence of ſuch reflections. 
Perceiving how fatally ſolitude and muſing enfeeble for- 


titude and nouriſh the foibles of the heart, I was about 


to return back to the houſe, when a voice which I heard 
at ſome diſtance induced me to ſtop for a moment; and, 
inſtantly recollecting it to be my dear Fanny? s, my in- 


tention of returning was immediately converted into a re- 


ſolution of approaching as ſoftly as poſſibly to the place 
1 where ſhe lat, in order to overheas her converſation. 
GT : 7 "This 
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This I effected with great caution, and found ſhe was en- 
joying the cool of the evening in company with one of 
her companions, and that, not fearing interruption from 
any of tne family at that hour, they had ventured to ſcat 
themſelves at the fide of ſome buſhes in the ſhrubbery. 

J heard the friend, in a voice of compaſſion, endea- 
vouring to ſooth Fanny, in conſequence ot ſome com- 
plaint which I concluded ſhe had been confiding to her, 

and to which the moſt mournful ſighs were, on her part, 
the only replies. Her arguments ot comfort were not in- 
deed the beſt calculated for conſclation, but they were 
deſizned for ſympathy, and expreſſed with much ſimpli- 
city. 3 
Indeed, my dear Fanny, ſaid ſhe, could you have been 
per ſuaded to have accepted of my couſin, you would have 
eſcaped all this trouble and vexation. Time goes a great 
way in conquering people's diſlikes. What one likes at 
one time, one cannot bear at another, and the contrary - 


is Juſt as common. When once Mr. Robert was your 
huſband, you would have bee: obliged to have loved him ; 


and he loves you ſo weil, you know, that it muſt have 
come of courſe. If all this had happened now, and I am 
fure I always told you that you never would do fo well 
_ elſewhere, there would have been no word of his young 
Lordſhip, and your heart would have been as light as 
mine is at this inſtant. 3 8 
Talk not to me of your couſin, cried Fanny, in a tone 
of impatience mixed with deſpondency ; I hate and deteſt 
him. What have I not ſuffered, added ſhe, melting into 
tears after a ſhort pauſe, within theſe laſt ſad ſix months,! 
tormented by that hateful man, teazed by my mother, ter- 
rified by my father. No ſooner had I got rid of that per- 
ſecution, than I came hither to endure another a thouſand 
times more inſupportable ; and what courſe can I poſſibly 
now purſue, which is not loaded with difficulties, and 
attended on all fides with danger? If I return home, I 
dread reviving the old ſtory ; if I remain here, then cer- | 
tain miſery awaits me; and, oh! at times, my dear Jen- 
ny, at times I am almoſt terrified for myſelf ; tor, though, 
from my heart, I abhor my Lord's inſulting offers and 
FVV propoſals, 
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_ propoſals, yet, alas! my heart | is weak, and I find it im- 
poſſible to abhor him. 

I often wiſh, continued ſhe, in the f lame mournful ac- 
cents, that I had either died laſt year, when I was ſo ill, 
and all my friends were weeping round me, (ah | what 
anguiſh had I been ſpared !) or that it had pleaſed God 
to have placed me in a ſituation Jeſs beneath the only man 


who ever made the ſlighteſt impreſſion on my heart, ut 


this is a wiſh which carries me ſo far, and ſoftens me fo 
ſadly, that I dare not allow myſelf to dwell upon it. Yet, 
Jenny, I cannot reſiſt ſometimes indulging the idea of 
what unſpeakable happineſs muſt have been my lot, had 
the Almighty leflened the immenſe diſtance betwcen us, 
and J had ſtill poſſeſſed the bleſſing of being agreeable to 
him. Had it fo happened, had I been placed in his ſta- 
tion, and he been in mine, I am certain I ſhould have joy- 
fully overlooked every objection to have made him happy; 
and I often think, if his Lordſhip profciles to love me fo 
well now, when I uſe my utmoſt endeavours to conceal 
my fatal partiality, ſurely he would not have loved me 
leſs, when all my happineſs centered in the with of being 
_ agreeable in his eyes: yet, as matters go with great peo- 
ple, he will probably marry ſome rich lady, continued the, 
her tears flowing abundantly, who may regard nothing 
but his fine eſtate and ſplendid titles, and one beſides 
whom he may not even himſelf love, for great e do 
not marry as we do. 

What a ſad thing it is, that all great gentlemen are ſuch 
rakes | cried the friend. But could you not contrive to 
give your lady warning? I'II warrant a few weeks ab- 
ſence will put all to rights. 

That is what I have often thought of, cried the an 

and what I am afraid I ſhall! be canines to do at laſt ; 


but, O my dear Jenny! what will not ſuch a ſtep coſt 


me? Shall I be able to live after I quit the caſtle? But, 
to be ſure, quit it I muſt, and the ſooner I die the better. 
Nay, for my part, I know nothing half fo frightful as 
dying, I promiſe you, cried the friend. How can you 
talk ſo wildly ! But you will think better of that, I truſt, 
| before Jong. You are not the firſt, God knows, that has 


beep 
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been crolled in love, and people do not always die for all 
that. | 
Melted beyond expreſſion by what I overheard, I ſcarcely 


breathed, from the fear of loſing one word of this artleſs 


| Intereſting converſation. When the friend aroſe, and 


propoſed returning home, I heard Fanny offer to ac- 
company her part of the way to the village, faying ſhe was 
not afraid, though alone and ſo late, as the moon ſhone 
bright, and ſhe would return by a private gate which led 
from the park into the fields, and was a near cut. They 
immediately walked awav, and I remained in a ſtate of 
mind not to be conceived but in ſimilar circumſtances. 
The diſcovery I had made of my gentle Fanny's amiable 


partiality, in the very moment that I was exhauſting every 
ſource of fortitude to enable me to renounce her, threw 


me into a ſtate little ſhort of diſtraction, and determined 


me at once to overleap all the bars that laid in the way, 


and to offer her my hand and heart in a legal manner. 


This reſolution, the offspring of an over-heated imagina- 


tion, and of that impetuoſity of temper, which, in a 
thouſand inſtances, I have had ſuch cauſe to deplore, 1 


reſolved inſtantly to make known to her, and to wait her 


return at the little gate, in order to communicate it. Du- 


ring this interval, inſtead of recalling my reafon to my 


aid, and maturely weighing the conſequences of ſo im- 


_ prudent a determination, I gave way to the delirium, and 
indulged in a train of the moſt pleaſing and flattering il- 


luſions: | imagined I was beginning to enjoy a foretaſte 


of that happineſs from which an abſurd prejudice had too 
long prexcluded me; and I carefully checked every riſing 


objection to a meaſure which already diffuſed ſuch infinite 


ſatisfaction over my. mind. 


I walked backwards and forwards, anticipating that 


delight, in the poſſeſſion of the dear object of my affections, 
which with ſuch amiable ſimplicity ſhe herſelf had de- 
ſcribed but the moment before, and dwelt with particular 
_ pleaſure on the ſoothing idea of the height to which gra- 
titude muſt raiſe her attachment, when the came to know. 


what proofs I meant to give her of mine. 
At laſt Fanny appeared in fight, and I flew towards 


| her. I acknowledged the enchanting diſcovery I had made, 


. and 
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and the effect that diſcovery had produced upon my heart, 


till, wholly overpowered with my vows and proteſtations, 
ſhe wept in my arms, and confelied that ſhe loved me 
above all men. We were in this ſituation, when the 
ſupper-bell obliged us to ſeparate. Fanny, agitated and 
bewildered by this unexpected event, and apprehenſive 
of detection, at length prevailed with me, though not 
without difficulty, to leave her, having promiſed to meet 
me in the wood early next morning. 
On my return to the company, I found my brother-in- 
law had received letters from town which required his im- 
mediate attendance there. As my ſiſter of courſe ac- 
companicd him, I knew Fanny muſt be of the party; 
and to leave her now was as far diſtant from my thoughts 


adlã⁊s it had been fixed in my determination three hours be- 


fore. I therefore pretended to have had diſpatches by the 
ſame poſt, which obliged me to viſit London likewiſe; 
and without much difficulty got myſelf excuſed from the 
excurſion which had originally been planned by myſelf. 
When I retired to reit, I had leiſure to reflect on the 
events of the day. My mind having time to cool, I be- 
gan clearly to ſee that I was ſtanding on the threſhold of 
ger. Fanny's image however, which perpetually pre- 
ſented itſelf to my view, and the recollection of the ſcene 
which ſo lately had paſſed between us, the vows that had 
_ proceeded from my lips, warm from my heart, and the 
ſoft gratitude ſhe had expreſſed in terms fo endearing, all 
rad me immoveably in my determination; though 1 per- 
ceived through the cloud which paſhon threw over my 
reaſon a ſource of innumerable troubles and objections; 
but theſe gloomy ſuggeſtions 'a lively imagination and 
ſanguine hopes enabled me quickly to chaſe from my 
A „ 
I began at laſt to form a ſcheme, to which I hoped my 
dear Fanny would eafily be induced to conſent. This 
was, to be united to her privately, and carefully to conceal . 
the connexion till my father's death ſhould leave me at 
liberty to avow my choice, and this, with extreme cau- 
tion, I concluded might be effefted. 5 
On meeting next morning, I communicated my plan, 
which met with my dear girl's approbation: one circumſtance 
9 ü 
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alone gave her uneaſineſs, and held her determination for 
ſome time ſuſpended] ; this was, how ſhe ſhould conduct 
herſelf with regard to her parents, to whom ſhe was ten- 
derly attached, and who, ſhe ſaid, ſhe well knew muft 
receive a mortal wound, were they to imagine her capa- 
ble of conſenting to any ſtep prejudicial to her reputation. 
It was impoſſible for me to agree to their being informed 
of our private marriage, as ſo many reaſons required it to 
be kept an inviolable ſecret, and there was ſo little pro- 
bability that two old people, of their condition, would 
preſerve concealed what a due regard to the honour of 
their only child muſt prompt them to divulge, when her 
elopement and concealm-<at ſhouid call her tame in queſ- 
tion. This was ſo apparent, that Fanny was ealily con- 
vinced of the neceſſity, however diſagreeable, of leaving 
them in ignorance. The idza, however, of embittering 
their days with the belief of her ſeduction crove her al- 
moſt to deſpair ; yet, it is not ſurpriſing that my argu- 
ments and endearments, my promiſes and profeſſions, 
| ſhould have gradually reconciled her to inflicting this 
blow, as I did not fail to ſuggeſt the triumph they would 
one day experience in the diſcovery of her cxaltation and 
innocence ; beſides that, I propoſed to {.-ften their anxiety 
by dictating a letter, which Fanny actually wrote to her 
mother, acquainting her, that, for reaus ſhe was not 
at liberty to reveal, the was forced to conceal herſelf for 
a ſeaſon from them and the. world, but that a period 
would certainly arrive when the i2ould again embrace 
them; adding many aſſurances, that, when ſhe ſhould 
have that happineſs, it would be without a bluſh for her 
paſt conduct, which ever had been, and ever ſhould con- 
tinue to be, conformable to the principles and inſtructions 
ſhe had early imbibed from them. Fanny likewiſe pro- 
miſed to give them intelligence of her welfare from time 
to time, if they would have the goodneſs ſtill to intereſt 
themſelves in their child's happineſs, while appearances 
were ſo unfavourable to her. This method, together 
with an annual ſum, which I promiſed to remit to them 
without a poſſibility of their tracing from whence it came, 
made my Fanny tolerably eziy ; or, rather, the ſofinels 
of her nature, confpiring with her tenderneſs, N 
. = her 
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ſcruples, and ſhe liſtened to a plan ſhe knew not how to 


improve. 


Buſineſs at this time called my brother and ſiſter to viſit 
an eſtate lately left him in Scotland by a diſtant relation. 
immediately propoſed being of the party, pretending an 


inclination to viſit that part of the iſland, conſcious that 


I could there complete my ſcheme with the moſt ſecurity 
from ſuſpicion. | | 
We accordingly ſet off, and, on our arrival at Edin- 
burgh, Fanny, who was innocence herſelf, allowed me 
to conduct her to a private part of the town, where a cler- 


gyman, whom [I had engaged to ſecrecy both by bribes 


and the moſt ſolemn oaths, performed the ceremony which 
united her to me by laws both human and divine. 5 
T will confeſs to you, my children, humiliating as is 
the avowal, that the confidence placed in me more than 
once tempted me to betray it; and that the facility with 
which it was in my power to have deluded my artleſs 
bride with a falſe marriage, held the execution of my pro- 


ject for ſometime ſuſpended; but, though the whole tranſ- 
_ action confeſſed an unpardonable weakneſs, in this in- 
ſtance it was unſtained with guilt. „ 


Our journey down gave me opportunities of meeting 
with Fanny, and converſing with her more unſuſpectedly 


than I could otherwiſe have hoped for; yet I could per- 
ceive that my ſiſter was not without her ſuſpicions of my 


partiality for her maid, and very often rallied me on it, 


though the could not poflibly have conceived the ſlighteſt 


idea of the imprudence into which my fatal weakneſs had 


involved me. | 


That my wife ſhould continue a moment in her preſent 
humble ſituation about my ſiſter was what I could by no 


means brook. Two days, therefore, after our union, 


which had taken place on the day of our arrival, by my 
contrivance ſhe pretended to have received accounts of 


| her mother's being dangerouſly ill, and requeſted leave to 


return home with all expedition, in order to give her the 
neceſſary attendance. It was not without infinite reluc- 


| tance that the dear girl was prevailed on to adopt this lit- 


tle artifice; and the tears ſhe ſhed at parting from Lady 


Ann, to whom ſhe was tenderly attached, muſt inevita- 


bly 
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| bly have excited ſome ſuſpicion that ſhe meant to return 
to her no more, had not the occaſion of her departure fur- 
niſhed an apparent excuſe for them. | 

As I had time to digeſt my ſcheme before it was put 
into execution, I had provided a ſmall houſe, in a private 
ſtreet in London, for the reſidence of my wife, under the 
name of Mrs. Smith. There I hoped to viſit her fre- 
quently, unſuſpected by the world, and thither I was ea- 
ger to follow her. Prudence however required that 1 
{hould remain behind with my fiſter and her huſband ; but 
as they continued wy a few weeks at their new eſtate, 
my impatience was ſoon * by our return to Lon- 
don, where I met my lovely bride with all the ardour and 
impatience natural to my diſpoſition. 5 

For ſome months my paſſion, far from ſuffering any a- 
batement, rather ſeemed to increaſe. At this time my 
father came up to town, and, as I lodged with him, I was 
_ conſtrained to viſit leſs often in the city, and with re- 
doubled caution ; but the difficulties which retarded our 
meetings, and their conſequent unfrequency, gave them 
an unſpeakable charm, — a charm, alas ! the warmth of 
%% ¾ W᷑ ⁵ͤ': 
Ihe entire ſolitude in which my wife lived (for I was 
her only viſitor) made my fociety and converſation her 
only happineſs and amuſement. Her education had to- 
_ tally unfitted her for mental entertainments ; nor had ſhe 
been taught thoſe accompliſhments which fill up agreea- 
bly the leiſure hours of a woman of faſhion, and, from 
the unavoiable retirement in which the lived, little va- 
riety of converſation was poſſible ; when, therefore, the 
miſt of paſſion began to diſſipate, I found her ſtill lovely, 
amiable, and innocent; but unfortunately perceived that 
theſe alluring qualities were not in themſelves ſufficient 
to retain my wandering affections. Her converſation ſoon 
became inſipid to me, and the defire of embelliſhing her 
mind by directing her ſtudies (at firſt my moſt pleaſing 
- amuſement) now ceaſed to intereſt me. The tenderneſs 
of her affection long prevented her from expreſſing even 
a murmur at my too-apparent neglect, although 1 could 
not but perceive that her ſpirits were viſibly affected by 


"SP 
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it; and ſhe always received me, after 2 fortnight's ſoli- 


tary abſence, with the moſt lively expreſſions of joy. 

It was not immediately however that this unhappy 
change took place; and your birth, my Hermione, which 
happened not till three years after our marriage, ſupplied 
your mother with a pleaſing ſource of amuſement, ſuffi- 


_ ciently intereſting, I hope, to prevent her thoughts from 


brooding over the mortifying and painful alteration in my 
behaviour. 


At this period I became acquainted with a ſet of com- 


panions of the molt diſſipated character. My particular 


friends were two young men of agrecable and infinuating, 
but of profligate, manners. In their company I led the 
molt irregular life, and ſoon began to conſider the hours 


I ſpent occaſionally with my wife as a point of duty rather 


than of inclination ; and, with regard to the diſcharge of 
duties which interfered with my pleaſures, I grew every 


day leſs ſolicitous: this therefore, among the reſt, be- 


came extremely neglected, and I heartily regretted the in- 
dilloluble knot which had placed your mother in a ſitua- 
tion that rendered my attentions abſolutely neceſſary to 


her happineſs. The ſecluſion of her life not only affected, 
but it alio chagrined, me; and her dependance, once fo plea- 
fing, ſeemed now a burthen that I endeavoured to ſhake 


oft, flattering myſelf that her child would amply compen- 
ſate for the loſs of my ſociety. 

Twelye or fourteen months paſſed on in this manner, till 
my wife at length, wounded to the ſoul, began to adopt the 
worſt of all methods for recovering a loſt attachment, by 
complaining of my coldneſs. This ſhe did with her ac- 
cuſtomed ſoftneſs, and by tears rather than reproaches ; 


but it was a ſubject which embittered fo extremely the 


ſhort intervals I ipent with her, that they grew leſs fre- 
quent than ever, although the birth of her ſecond child 
{you, my dear Fanny) ought to have proved an additional 


tie towards cementing my affection. 


My father, who regarded himſelf as dy. un- 
fortunate in my brother's marriage, often propoſed to me 
to marry, and had at different periods pointed out ſeveral 
2dvantageous connexions, among whom he wiſhed me to 


_ Chooſe 3 but, as my heart was not intereſted, though the 


ſubject 


W 
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ſubject embarraſſed, it did not wound, me, and I evaded 
it with little difficulty. 

My fitter, one evening at her houſe, intr oduce ed me to 
a young lady with whom the had been on a footing of the 
ſtricteſt intimacy whilit I was on my travels, but whom, 
till now, I had never feen, owing to her having accompa- 
nied her father to the court of Turin, where he reſided 
in a public character, and from which place ſhe was but 
juſt returned. 

Miſs Marſdon was e beautiful; 5 ind her 
manners and addreſs, though highly cultivated, preſerved 


an intereſting ſimplicity, which rendered her perfectly ir- 


retiſtible. Her converſation, refined by an admirable un- 


derſtanding, embellithed by education, and polithed by an 


early introduction into the molt polite company abroad, 
poſſeſſed an eafe and delicacy of good breeding almoſt as 
ſtriking, at firſt ſight, as the ch arms of her figure, —[ 
felt the full force of both, and was conquered at once. 
With the blind impetuoſity which marked my character, 
inſtead of exerting my utmoſt efforts to reſiſt and a- 
void a temptation | found too inſinuating, I gave way to 
this ſeducing patſion, and thut my eyes on its unhappy 
conſequences, ſo fraught with miſery, remorſe, and guilt, 


It was then that I curſed my folly, and that infatuation which 


had before guided me. Ever violent and untractable, I 


was almoſt driven to deſpair at the recollection of the 
weakneſs which had placed a bar ſo inſuperable between 


me and my wiſhes. But there ſoon aroſe in my breaſt a 
ray of hope, the production of ungoverned paſſions, ſel- 


filhneſs, and treachery, which firſt ſuggeſted an action 


that has thrown the gloom of the bittereſt ſelf-reproach 
on all the ſucceeding years of my life. 


The lovely ] Miſs Marſdon, an only child, and heireſs 
to an immenſe fortune, poſſeſſed a conſiderable eſtate 
which ſhe had inherited from her mother, and which laid 


e to Belmont · caſtle. This circumſtance, though _ 
trivial in itſelf, had induced my father often to expreſs his 


wiſhes that a marriage between the young lady and myſelf 
might take place. Her abſence had hitherto entirely fruſ- 


trated this plan, and given birth to other ſchemes ; but 


her unexpected return at t this juncture made him directly 
No. ii. Fit renew 
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renew the old topic of matrimony, to which, hitherto 

] had never been prevailed on to litten. Far from being 
averſe to this match, he faid he ſaw with pleaſure it was 
an union into which [ would enter with avidity; and 
that, as the voung dy herſelf ſeemed, if he might 
judge from appearances, to receive my attentions with all 


the modeſt approbation I could with, he thought the next 


ſtep was to apply to his old friend, Lord Emden, for his 
ſanction and conſent. 


The mention of ſuch a tranſaction made my blood run 


cold, and I received it with an embarraiſment which not 


only aſtoniſhec, but extremely diſpleaſed, my father; 
though, at the very moment that | half declined what my 
heart panted to obtain, I was revolving in my mind the 


means of bringing ſuch a ſcheme to bear. "The ſucceſs 


hitherto atter dog my attempt of concealment, cucoura- 
ged me, and | began to flatter myſelf that my engage- 
ments with your mother might remain an eternal ſecret to 
the world, which would leave me at liberty to form what 
new ones I pleaſed with the amiable object of my preſent 
aftections ; this, I imagined, might tor many years remain 


_ unknown to my real wife, who ſaw only her own ſervants, 


none of whom had been informed of my name, and who, 
being perfectly unacquainted even with the meaning of the 
word politics, had ever declared that newſpapers, were the 
dulleſt of all reading ; and I knew ſhe received none of 
the daily prints into her family. All theſe circumſtances 
induced me to hope that ſhe might long continue in igno- 
rance; and that, when the fatal intelligence, that I had 
| ne bd myſelf with another, ſhould at length reach ner 


ears, and ſhe knew my heart was totally alienated from 


her, I believed, or rather I forced ryſelf to believe, that 
the gentleneſs of her nature would never allow her to 
plunge me at once into infamy and contempt by detection, 
but that ſhe might without difficulty be perfuaded, as the 
calamity Was without remedy, to reſt ſatisfied in obſcu- 
rity, with conſcious innocence and affluence, all that had 


hitherto been her ſolitary portion. This certainly was a 
= deſign which a thouſand unforeſeen accidents might dit- 


cloſe to the world, and, at beſt, extremely improbable to 
effect; but J was willingly blind to the future, and ſoli- 


citous 
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citous only for the gratification of the preſent moment. I 
conſidered alſo, that, ſhould your mother's juſt reſentment 
prompt her to divulge the truth, the meafurcs I had taken, 
though not with that intention at the time, had all con- 
ſpired to prevent any credit from being given to her aſſer- 
tions: the ceremony had been performed in Scotland; the 
clergyman's abode the knew not, nor was ſhe acquainted _ 
with his name but from the certificate of our marriage, 
which, indeed, {till remained in her hands, and which I 


regarded as the only bar. I often, therefore, revolved on 


the means of getting it into my poſſeſſion ; and moſt un- 
doubtedly ſhould one day or other have effected it, but 
conſcious guilt prevented me at the time from venturing 
on any ſteps towards this end, terrified to av, aken gn | 


while my plot was but in agitation. 


It was not without extreme anguiſh that I conſidered 
the felicity I was purchaſing for myſelf muſt be at the ex- 
pence of an amiable young creature's happineſs, who had 
once been the object of my warmeſt aftections, and who 
ſtill loved me paſſionately; who regarded me as her guar= 


dian and protector; who lived in a manner on my ſmiles; 
| Whoſe countenance ever betrayed 3 on the ſlighteſt 


appearance in mine eicher of indifterence or ill humour, 


and who had brought me two lovely infants, pledges of 


her tenderneſs and of my treachery. But I quickly chaſed 
away thoſe painful ſuggeſtions of conſcience, drowned 
them in wine, or forgot them entirely at the firſt glance | 
of my beloved Julia. 


In a word, I made my addrefles to Miſs Marſdon, and 


was accepted. My Lord, overjoyed at finding me willing 
at laſt to cloſe with his wilhes, haſtened the preliminaries z 
and Lord Embden, happy in ſettling his daughter to his 


ſatisfaction, (as there had ever ſubſiſted the ſtricteſt friend- 
ſhip between him and my father,) inſiſted on celebra- 
ting our marriage, at his country-ſeat, in the moſt ſump- 


tuous manner, where a number of relations, on both tides, 
were to be preſent. | 


During theſe preparations, my heart, 3 ſo near 
enjoying its utmoſt wiſh, was weighed down with 
a burden of guilt, the ſenſation of which let none call 
themſelves miſerable till they have endured ; for perfect 


. E; miſery 
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miſcry cannot ſubſiſt without the feelings of remorſe. As 
the time approached, my agitation became more violent ; ; 
in the preſence of my lovely Julia they were annihilated, 
but alone they were inſupportable. 

Miſs Marſdon and her friends had already left town, 
and ] was to follow the next day, and the enſuing one was 
to determine my fate. On the evening previous to my 
departure, being unealy in my mind, I reſolved to pay 

our mother a viſit, while I had not as yet actually in- 
Jured her: you will imagine this a ftrange ſtep in ſuch 
circumſtances, when on the eve of inflicting a wound 
which muſt for ever deſtroy her tranquillity ; but, in fact, 
J was ſo oppreſſed with a load of ſecret ſufferings, that it 
fell to me like the diſcharge of a duty to which was at- 
tached ſome degree of merit from the pain it occaſioned 
me. I found her low ſpirited and indiſpoſed; ſhall I add 
another circumſtance calculated to have awakened every 
ſentiment of tenderneſs and compaſhon, had not my GT 

been hardened, and every feeling warped in ſelfiſhneſs ?— 

She was with child, and had ſuffered much from the at- 


tendant circumſtances of her {ſituation : this, together _ 


with the air of ſambre ſecluſion which every thing wore, 
and which had never before {truck me ſo forcibly, ſoften- 
ed and affected me. Your mother was ill and alone; no 
parents to ſooth, no friends to attend, her; all was gloomy 
and dejected around her; it was I that was the occaſion of 
what ſhe now felt, and what ſhe had further to endure; 
yet,—yet I was villain enough to perſiſt in my intention 
to deſt roy her | not but that a violent tho? tranſient re- 
morſe made me heſitate for a moment; but I preſently la- 
boured to ſatisfy my conſcience with this ſophiſtry, that 
J had gone too far now to retract, and that, as I had pro- 
bably engaged the affections both of my wite and of my 
miſtreſs, and rendered their felicity dependant on mine, 
ſince one muſt ſuffer, it was at leaſt allowable that I ſhould 
ſpare regret and diſappointment from being the portion 
of her who had it in her 2 to confer unſpeakable ** 
pineſs on me. 
As to your mother, the j joy of ſeeing me, and the unu- 
ſual tenderneſs with which her ſituation inſpired me, made 
her diſſolve into tears that ſilently reproached my perfidy. 


4 5 I pleaded 
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we were accompanied by moſt of the party; and here 
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I pleaded an excurſion from town in excuſe for my long 
abſence, and informed her of an unavoidable journey L 
was on the eve of taking, which muſt deprive me of the 
pleaſure of ſeeing her for a ſtill longer time. She did not 
utter a complaint, but, drying up her .tears, You have 
deprived yourſelf of much pleaſure, my dear Lord, ſaid ſhe; 
and, inſtantly ordering the maid to bring the children to 
me, began, with all the tenderneſs of a mother, to repeat 
the improvements you had both made ſince my laſt viſit, 
which was about three months before, with many innocent 
expreſhons of anxiety to ſee me, and wonder at my ab- 
ſence, that had fallen from the infant-lips of you, my dear 
Hermione, then ſcarcely three years old. 


My children are my only conſolation in your abſence, 


my Lord, faid your mother, tenderly preſſing my hand; 


but, I thank heaven, I have them. To be ſure I cannot 


expect, in our preſent ſituation, to enjoy much of your 


company, but I live in the hope that the day will arrive—. 
The entrance of the maid, with Fanny in her arms, and 


leading in Hermione, left the ſentence unhniſhed which 


was a dagger to my heart. I think I was hardly ever more 
affected than when you, my Hermione, rejected my ca- 


reſſes, and, ſeeing your mother's eyes red with weeping, 
_ aſked me, with a reſentment which was immediately fol- 


lowed by tears, why I made mama cry? This innocent 
reproach, under which lurked a meaning conſcious only 
to myſelf, made me heap expreſſions of tenderneſs on both 
the mother and child, while I was preparing a blow for 
the former that laid ber in the duſt. 
1 left the houſe in a ſtate of mind not be expreſſed. 1 
ſpent the firſt part of the night in miſery; but the idea of 


what next morning was to beſtow removed the image of 


your mother in tears, and preſented to me that of a lovely 


and beloved bride, ready to give herſelf to * wiſhes. 
a 


I accordingly ſet out next day with a large ſuite. of 
friends, was married immediately on my arrival at the 


Hall, and had all my conſcientious ſcruples ſoon drowned T9. 


in an intoxication of happineſs. 


After ſpending ſome weeks in great gaiety, I carried my 
amiable bride to my father's country ſeat, to which place 


we 
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we continued the ſame round of amuſement for a fortnight 
longer. My ſoul, however, was ſoon to awaken from 
this dream of joy, and to receive the due reward of its 
crime in the ſhame and remorſe which ſucceeded. 

The company had juſt returned one evening from an 
agreeable excurſion on the water, and the ladies, being 
in high ſpirits, had inſiſted on fiddles being ſent for, to 
that a kind of ball was going forward on the lawn before 
the houſe, the weather being uncommonly delightful, 
when my ſervant, calling me aſide, delivered into wy 


hands a letter, the ſuperſcription of which made me trem- 


ble. I haſtened inſtantly to my own apartment, where, 
ſecuring myſelf from interruption, I found it, as [ ſuſ- - 
pected, "from your mother, and the contents as follow : 


TO THE RIGHT HON, LORD LINROSE, 
IF your heart ever felt, for one inſtant, the affection 


you have a thouſand times ſworn to me; if, during the 
whole courſe of your life it has once been awakened b 


compaſſion, think what the who writes to you feels at this 


moment; think, that, to the ruin of that fame which you 
have clouded with ſeeming guilt, and to the total aliena- 
tion of that affection which has coſt me fo dear, is tuper- 


added the inſupportable miſery of knowing you to be 


treacherous and inhuman. Ah, my Lord! if your boſom 


{till retains one vulnerable ſpot, wherepity is not debarred 


The Almighty has 
lent a gracious ear to my petitions, and ſhortly thail you 


be relieved from the infamy of your preſent ſtate. My 


fatigues and agitations have accelerated my pangs ; I am 
even already ill; deny me not therefore this laſt fad dying 
requeit, and deny not yourſelf the ſatisfaction of receiving 
my forgiveneſs ; a circumſtance to which you will one 


day moft aſſuredly attach ſome degree ot importance. 


Think of me as the mother of your children: come at 


leaſt and contemplate your own work, and behold me, in 


this diſmal cottage, expire in giving birth to an infant 


_ whoſe premature exiltence muit throw an Anfhe ſtain 


upon its father's nan: 1 
I will 
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1 will not pretend to deſcribe my agonies on peruſing 


this pathetic letter, every word of wiici gave me a mor- 


tal wound. All the terrors of my 5erndy { till chat inſtant 
too fatally lulled by oppolite pafſions) at once allailed me. 
The miſery in which my crimes had invulycd her who 


had once buen the object of my tenderett affections, the 


deſpair into which I was about to plunge her who at pre- 
ſent engroſſes them with ſo much fervour, the grief and 


aſtoniſhment of my family, my treachery expoied, my 
character blaſted tor ever, altogether excited ſuen ſenti- 


ments of horror as overpowered my ſenſes, and almoſt_ 


bereaved me of reaſon. 
Having fortunately ſecured myſelf from interruption, * 


had a little time, after the firſt hock was over, to con- 


ider what ſteps I ought to purſue in a moment ſo replete 


with alarm. In the preſent exigerc e no time was to be 
| loſt. I therefore determined to write a thort billet in an- 
{wer by the return of your mother's meſſenger. It was 
not an eaſy taſk : to offer any thing like an apology, ei- 


pecially on paper, was impoſſibl ; to work on tne ſoftneſs 
of her nature was all my truit, and the only circumſtance 


on which I could build the lighteſt toundation for hope, 
I made no attempt, therefore, to vindicate myſelf, but, 
| reſerving that till 1 ſhould ſee her, I only intimated in a 


few lines the anguiin her note had given me, confeſſed 
appearances were againſt me, but faithfully promiſed to 

pay her a viſit next morning, at which time 1 ihould exert 
my utmoſt endeavours to ſatisfy and relieve her; conclu- 
ding with the moſt earneſt prayers and intreaties, that ſhe 
would prefers e, as a profound jecret, her name, her abode, 


and her connexion with me, which, I added, would plunge | 


us both into immediate ruin and deftrudtion, were they to 
reach my father's knowledge. 


] then enquired, though not without much verturba- 
tion, for the perſon who had brought the letter, and was 
told that a country girl had given it into the hands of the 
houſekeepc? early that morning, but the party in which 1 


had been engaged had prevented my receiving it till the 


evening, and the girl had leſt no meſſage to what Foes an 
amwer might be lent. | 


1 was 
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I was grieved to the ſoul at this information; for, as it 
was impoſſible for me, without exciting ſurpriſe and per- 
haps ſuſpicion, to quit the houſe at ſo late an hour, I was 
conſtrained to leave your unfortunate mother in the diimal 
fuſpence of fruitleſs expectation. 

My anſwer indeed, had the received it, was little cal- 
_ culated to have afforded her conſolation, and my vilit 
could only have confirmed her deſpair. I caught eageriy, 
however, at a faint ray of hope, which I cheriſhed even 
_ againſt reaſon and conviction, to prevent me from abſo- 
Jute frenzy, and I could not help reſting with ſome flight 
degree of comfort on the mildneſs of this letter, though 
written in the heat of a reſentment fo juſtly excited. Her 
gentle boſom thought not of revenge: on the contrary, 
her viſit to ſee me ſeemed prompted by the deſire of ac- 
cording me forgiveneſs. 

But, before I proceed in the recital of my own ſuffer- 
ings, and the horrid {cene that awaited me on the dread- 
ful day that ſucceeded to this miſerable evening, let me 
previouſly inform you, with as much compoſure as | can 
aſſlume, of the hopeleſs fate of your innocent, your inju- 
red, mother, whoſe calamities 1 ſhall ever, with the bit- 
tereſt remorſe, to my lateſt moment deplore, and the re- 
lation of which recalls feelings ſo acute as to tear my bo- 
tom while I tranſmit them to paper. 

In what manner ſhe became acquainted with the cir- 
-cumflance of my marriage, I have never been able to diſ- 
cover. The perſon to whom 1 owe the following parti- | 
culars, which, however horrible, I was afterwards anxious 
to learn, and which, as 2 juſt and penitential humiliation, 
I force myſelf minutely to relate, had not informed him- 
ſelf in that point; but the fact a thouſand ways was ever 
liable to detection. The inſtant the report reached your 
mother's ears, the cold neglect of my paſt behaviour gave 
it an apparent credulity that diſtracted her. Determined 
to be at once either plunged into deſpair, bi the confir- 
mation of my guilt, or relieved from the agonizing ſul- 
picions of her mind, the left London, and ſet off for 

— from which place Belmont is but three miles 

tant. 


Afraid 
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Afraid to be recoghized ſo near the abode of her youth- 
ful and happier days, ſhe borrowed of the woman of the 
inn a large cloak and hood to diſguiſe her; and, terrified 
to intruſt a meſſenger, ordered a chaiſe to convey her 
within half a mile of the caſtle ; where, having diſchar- 
ged it, ſhe walxcd forward with a note in her hand, inti- 
mating that ſhe waiced for me in the wood, where ihe 
intreated me, in the moſt earneſt manner, by all my vows. 
of unabatating tenderneſs and by every motive of huma- 
nity and compaſſion, to meet her immediately. 

Theſe few lines ſhe meant herſelf to deliver. to any of 
the ſervants ſhe might meet; but what, alas]! were ner 
emotions, when, on approaching the park-gate with timid 
and heſitating ſteps, the perceived from behind ſome 
buthes, where the haſtily concealed herſelf, a train of car- 
riages, among Which ſhe inſtantly fingled me out, ſeated 
in my phæton with a lady whoſe appearance at the Ark 
glance confirmed all her apprehenſions? 

Some little interruption (for ſhe afterwards related every 
particular to her mother, who, in the bitterneſs of deſpair, 
recapitulated them minut-ly to my informer) obliged me 
to ſtop ſo near, that ſhe gblerved, or fancied ſhe obſerved 
me addreſs my companion with a look of affection; E 
even kept her hand for an inſtant; and my voice, which 
reached her ears, though imperfectly, ſeemed ſoftened by 
tenderneſs; while that ſound, which hitherto had ever 
_ conveyed joy and exultation to your mother's boſom, pro- 
duced now on her heart the effect of a ſudden We of 5 
lightening. 

My countenance, however, wore a look 4 i 
which accorded fo ill with the conſciouſneſs of ſecret 
guilt, that the next moment ſhe condemned the injury ſhe 


imagined her ſuſpicions did me, and even endeavoured to 


accuſe her own haſty jealouſy, which had inflicted ſuch 
miſery without any foundation for actual deſpair. Mo- 
mentary, alas! was this illuſion ; for, as the equipages, 
attended by ſeveral gentlemen on horſeback, paſſed the 
ſpot where ſhe had concealed herſelf, the olainly overheard 
one of them ſay to his friend, How divinely handſome 
Lady Linroſe looks to day! Her heart died within her at 
_ theſe words, and the ſunk inſenſible on the ground. 

No. 11. G22 Her 
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Her ſenſes were quickly reſtored, but returning recol- 
lection brought with it ſuch a weight of anguiſh and de- 
ſpair, as mace her lament the tediouſneſs of death, from 
whence alone {ke could now hope for relief to her wretch- 

edneſs. : Res 

She endeavoured, however, to ſuggeſt a feeble hope 
almoſt againſt conviction, to enable her to exiſt till my 
return ſhould explain all; for, having heard one of the 
footmen mention that the company wouid be home to 
dinner, ſhe concluded we were upon an excurſion of plea- 
8 „ 1 

Her health having been declining for ſome months, had 
much impaired her ſtrength; and it would have been im- 
poſſible for her to have undergone the fatigues ſhe had 
that day endured, had not the agitations of her mind 
ſupplied a falſe power of exertion, not unlike the deluſive 
ſupport of a fever, which beſtows for a moment an ad- 
ditional but deſtructive vigour ; for ſhe perceived not 
that ſhe was feeble and exhauſted while her ſpirits and 
her feelings were all in conflict. % 
At length ſhe formed a plan to wait my return on the 

ſpot where ſhe was, and to ſeize the opportunity of giving 
ber note to one of my attendants after 1 ſhould have paſſed 
on, with injunctions to deliver it privately into my own 


own hands. Finding ſhe had probably ſeveral hours to 


wait, ſhe endeavoured to compoſe her mind, and employed 
herſelf in offering up prayers to the Almighty to avert her 
misfortunes, or to enable her to endure them with hum- 
ble and becoming ſubmiſſion 3 and that, if it pleaſed his 
gracious Providence that ſhe muſt live and ſuffer, that her 

reaſon might not prove a ſacrifice to the agonies ſhe might 
be doomed to ſuſtain. „„ 9 

Long and tedioufly the hours rolled on; but at length 

the carriages cane in fight once more, and your unfortu- 
nate mother reſumed her concealcd poſt, My phæton ac- 
cidentally ſtopping to allow a chariot to paſs, ſhe heard 
more diſtinctly than before the merriment of the whole 
party, and perceived the criminal author of her miſeries 
with a voice of pleaſure pointing out to his beautiful com- 
panion the romantic charms of the ſurrounding proſpect. 
4:6 inftant we were gone, ſhe beſought one of my ſer- 
12 5 _ yants 
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vants to take charge of her note; but this the fellow re- 
fuſed, declaring with an oath that his lordſhip was not to 
be troubled with petitions at preſent. 

Wound up almolt to a pitch of diſtraction, ſhe then fol- 
lowed me even to the gate of the caſtle, her fears, or 
rather her frenzy, having ariſen to a height that gave de- 
hance to her apprehenſion of being known, though, ſuch 
was her diſguiſe, that it muſt have concealed her effectual- 
ly. Unfortunately the again encountered the fame inhu- | 
man footman, and again intreated him to deliver her let- 
ter; but her ſolicitations only produced ſome brutal jokes, 
and ſhe was about to crawl trom the door, when the an- 
guiſh ſhe betrayed induced a maid- ſervant, who acciden- 
tally paſſed at that moment, to enquire into the cauſe of 
her diſtreſs ; and who, reproving the tootman's indelicacy, 
compaſſionately undertook to take charge of it. The 
fellow pulling it from her hand, it was torn in pieces in 
the girl's ſtruggle to recover it ; but, delivering the frag- 
ments to your mother, the faithfully engaged to preſent 
any other e ſhould write, I ſhall give it, faid the, to 
her Lad hip s maid, who will deliver it into my Lord's 
own had. What lady ? cried the diſconſolate Fanny. 
Why, Lady Linroſe, to be ſure, ſaid the girl; my Lord's 
3 lady. 

Is then my J. ord married! ? returned ſhe, in feeble ac- 
cents. 
Oh! ſeveral weeks ago anſwered the other ; wha bow 
her uneaſineſs and the ſituation in which ſhe beheld her, 
began to ſuſpect that ſhe was ſome poor deluded creature; 
but his Lordſhip is very generous, and, if he has inju- 

red you, he will make it up beyond your expectation. 

Though your mother's apprehenſions had before almoſt 
amounted to certainty, yet, to hear the truth pronounced 
beyond a flattering potlibility of doubt, made her fall 
 fenleleſs into the arms of the humane girl, who inſtantly 
called ſome of the female ſervants to her aſſiſtance; and, 

when your mother opened ker eyes, ſhe found herſelf in 
the houſekeeper's parlour, walther ſhe had been convey- 
ed. On looking round, and perceiving her fituation in 
the very room where every object was as familiar to her 
as If it had been her own apartment when ſhe reſided in 
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the caſtle, the recollection of what ſhe had ſuffered ſince 


that period wholly overpowered her; and, to know herſelf 
ſurrcunded by my domeſtics, and under the ſame roof 
with her huſband, yet not daring to ſolicit that ſupport 
and protection from his care and tenderneſs to which, 

particularly in her preſent ſituation, ſhe had fo juſt a 
claim, ſhe found, at that inſtant, that ſhame predomina- 
ted in her boſom-even over deſpair; and, teriified every 
inſtant Ieft accident thould preſent ſome 5 her old com- 
panions to her view, ſne thanked her charitable aſſiſtants, 

and made a feeble effort to riſe as ſoon as the had fol- 
lowed a few drops that had been given her. 

The houtekeeper, however, inhited that ſhe ſhould re- 
main tiil the was (Coma what more recovered ; and, a gene- 
ral ſympathy and curioſity having been excited, the was 
almoſt ſtunned with interrogatories; but all ſhe could be 
prevailed npon to acknowledge was, that ſhe brought a 
bill for Lord Linroſe to diſcharce, and, being liable to 

fits, had been ſuddenly attacked with one juſt as ſhe was 
delivering it to the maid. 
Fer too apparent diſtreſs, her heſitating and embar- 
raſſed replies to many diſtreſſing enquiries, and her tears, 
which now began to yield a mournful relief to agitations 
her utmoſt efforts could not conceal, made little credit be 
given to this aſſertion ; and the os of her ſi- 
tuation could not fail to ſuggeſt ſuſpicions of a nature the 
moſt injurious; yet their compaſſion left no room for 
contempt; and the good houſekeeper, perceiving her 
ſcarcely able to anſwer the flow of queſtions that poured 
In upon her from every quarter, had the humanity to ſend 
away all thoſe whom curioſity had drawn round her, and 
promiſed to deliver privately any letter ſhe ſhould conf:de 
to her care. 

Your unfortunate mother then departed with fatigued 
ſteps from the caſtle, her mind torn by inward ſtruggles 
and diſtraction, and her exhauſted limbs unable to con- 
vey her farther than to a cottage juſt without the extre- 
mity of the park, whoſe charitable owner allowed her un- 


der its roof to court that repoſe which fled quay from 
her eye-lics and her boſom. 


She 
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She inſtantly enquired of the good woman if ſhe knew 
farmer Williams and his wife, and how they kept on in 


their old days? To this ſhe was anſwered; that they 


. were in tolerable good health, but that they had received a 
ſhock ſome years before, from the miſconduct of an only 
and beloved daughter, which it ſeemed too probable they 
never would recover. 
My dear Fanny burſt into an agony of orief at theſe 
words, which inſtantly infuſed a ſuſpicion into the country 
woman that her gueſt was in fact the deluded daughter of the 
farmer, whoſe elopement had occaſioned ſuch various re- 
ports and conjectures among her relations. The ſituation 
in which ſhe beheld her, on the eve of bringing an in- 
| fant into the world, confirmed this idea; yet, though 
that circumſtance was but ill calculated to invalidate the 


unfavourable rumours circulated at her expence, the too- 


evident diſtreſs ſne endured made her appear ſo juſt an ob- 
ject of compafſion, that the woman proffered her ever 
aſſiſtance in her power: your unfortunate mother, how- 


ever, whoſe only conſolation laid in the free indulgence 


of ſorrow, having aſked for pen, ink, and paper, which 
fortunately were to be had, requeſted to be left alone; 
and paſſed the night in tears, and in writing that melan- 


choly letter which ſo pathetically implored iny pity, inſtead | 


of breathing the vengeance due to my Crimes, 


It was yet unfinithed ; when, finding herſelf taken vio- 
lently ill, ſhe haſtened, to conclude it, and enquired for a 


meſſenger, to whom ſhe intruſted it under cover to the 
houſekeeper. Though not within ſome weeks of her ex- 
pected time, fatigue and agitation ſoon brought on the 
pangs of child- birth; and, having only received what aſ- 


tiftance the country-woman could beſtow, ſhe was deli- 


vered of a boy a few hours after, without one friend to 
ſupport or conſole her, at a period when the agonics of 


ber mind ſurpatied what nature has allotted the female 


frame to ſuſtain in theſe ſevere circumſtances. 
No anſwer having been returned to her letter, (owing 


to the cauſe I have already mentioned,) ſhe immediately 
concluded herſelf totally abandoned ; and began moſt fer- 


vently to hope ſhe ſhould not long endure that accumula- 


tion of woes under which the laboured, An uncommon 


ſenſation. 
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ſenſation of weakneſs, bordering almoſt on a ſtate of in- 

tancy, convinced her of her approaching diſſolution; and 
ſhe regarded her releaſe not only without diſmay, but with 
eagerneſs and ſatisfaction. | 

In this ſituation, her moſt earneſt wiſh was to embrace 
her parents before her death; to explain whatever ap- 
_ peared criminal and unaccountable in her conduct; and, 
having committed her children to their care, from whom 
alone the now expected juſtice and protection for them, 
to breathe her laſt ſigh in their arms. 

She therefore belought the country- woman to carry a 
meſſage to her father and mother, imploring them to deign 
to vilit her before the expired. To this woman ſhe lice- 
wiſe confeſſed all the particulars of her unhappy ſtory, and 
beſought her to tell them, that could ſhe accuſe herſelf 
cf one crime, excepting that of having deſerted them in 
their old age, for which ſhe hoped the had been ſufficiently 
puniſhed, the ſhould not have dared to requeſt that ſatiſ- 
faction, the only one ſhe would probably hve to enjoy; 
and intreated them to believe, that the infant ſhe had juſt 
brought into the world owed its exiſtence to an event nei- 
ther criminal nor dif graceful. 

The old people, Runned with this unexpected intelli- 
gence, knew not what to determine. They had long 
concluded their daughter loſt and deluded ; but their grief 
for her elopement was not unmixed w ith reſentment at 
her miſconduct. The circumſtances, 1 in which ſhe was 
reſtored to them, were far from arguing her innocence, 
and their firſt reſolution was to abandun her to the fate 
they concluded ſhe had merited ; but parental tenderneſs 
almoſt inſtantly converted this 3 intention into 
the moſt earneſt defire of ſeeing her once more. To her 
proteſtations of purity they gave little credit. But, guilty 
as ſhe is, ſaid the old man, ſhe is ſtill our child, and her 
preſent miſery obliterates her paſt crimes ; miſerable have 
been our days fince her fall, —the ſufferings are now be- 
come her own. 

Nature, however, leaded ſo oowerfully for their daugh- 
ter in the breaſts of the good couple, that, as they haſtened 

to the cottage, they could not help indulging ſome faint 
hopes, * though ene were ſo much againſt 
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her, ſome alleviating circumſtances might turn out in her 
favour. ; Ie 
It may not then be difficult to imagine what muſt have 
been their feelings, when, on being uſhered to the fide of 
the bed where the laid, their beloved child, unable to ſee 
them after a ſeparation ſo melancholy, for almoit tix years, 
gave a feeble ſhriek, and fainted away. | 
In this ſtate of inſenſibility ſhe continued ſo long, that 
they gave her up for gone; but, having ſent for a neigh- 
bouring ſurgeon, who adminiſtered every aſſiſtance poſſi- 
ble, they had at length the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her open 
her eyes once more. They immediately found, however, 
that, though life was reſtored, it was not in human power 
to recover her from a violent delirium, with which ſne 
was inſtantly ſeized. The doctor declared her in a high 
fever, which, being attended with mortal ſymptoms, 
gave the moſt alarming cauſe for apprehending the worſt. 
The ſituation of the unfortunate parents, who ſaw 
| themſelves on the point of loſing their daughter, almoſt in 
the very inſtant that they had recovered her, cannot poſ- 
ſibly be deſcribed. She was perfectly inſenſible to them 
and all about her during the whole day, and raved wich a 
frantic wildneſs which it was horrible to witnels, often 
calling on my name, and imploring my compaſſion in the 
moſt piteous manner. Her father having at one time ap- 
proached her, the diſorder of her imagination made her 
_ inſtantly conceive it to be the accurſed author of all her 
miſeries ; and, throwing herſelf ſuddenly out of bed, in 
ſpite of every oppoſition, ſhe fell at his feet, imploring 
him not to murder her nor her infant ; her angelic tem- 
per never once breathed an expreſſion of reſentment or re- 
venge, but her lips muttered unceaſing complaints, and 
ſhe perpetually repeated, I am juſt going to die; my 
Lord; will not that ſatisfy you? Ah, ſpare my children! 
The woman of the houſe being unable to manage her, 
and her weeping parents totally diſabled by grief from aſ- 
liſting, ſhe was obliged to call in ſome of the neighbours, 
v Ho could only conſtrain her by force to remain in bed. 
Nature could not long ſuſtain a conflict ſo violent; nor 
can I, my children, force myſelf to dwell upon a ſcene, 
| the idea of which inflicts unmitigated torture. 
„ „ A ﬀew 
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A few hours wore entire ly out what little ſtrength re- 
mained ; and, after having ſaid ſome time quiet, her ſen- 
ſes were reſtored to her. She recollected the metlage ſhe 
had diſpatched to her parents, and enquired compoſedly, 
though with a voice almoit exhauſted, what anſwer had 
been delivered, 

They, who were no farther than at the foot of the bed, 
could not any longer reſtrain themſelves from ruſhing into 
her arms, and embracing her as ſhe laid. Their tears 
prevented them from artic ulating; but their daughter, who 
approached her laſt hour, was too feeble even to weep. 

O my beloved parents ! cried ſhe, with a hollow voice, 
- Which her breat] ning often rendered interrupted, I ſhall 
now die contented, tince I have the ſatisfaction of expi- 
ring in your arms. I hope God will forgive my unduti- 
ful conduct towards you. Alas! you ſee how I have ſuf- 
fered for it. But I hope, — may I truſt you never could 
believe that I had thrown a ſtain en the virtuous educa- 
tion I had reccived from your care. Indeed, indeed, I am 
innocent, and really married. My aſſerting it a moment 
fo folemn, ought alone to convince you of the truth of 
this ailurance ; but, if more is neceſtary, [ am in poſleſſion 
of the molt certain and convincing proofs. 

She then ordered the country-woman to deliver to her 
parents a packet which the had ſealed, and committed to 
her charge, on being firſt taken ill: it contained the cer- 
tificate of our. marriage, and ſeveral letters, written and 
ligned by my own hand, Wich plainly proved that I re- 
carded her as my wife. 

I truſted him becauie I loved him, continued ſhe ; but 
1.1 ſpite of the ſtricteſt ties, you ſee he has abandoned and 
deſerted me, and Iam going to atone with my life fer the 

anguiſh my raſh ſtep mut have given you in your old 
days. Indeed, the idea of your uneafineſs wholly embit- 
tzied any ſhort gleams ct comfort I might otherwiſe . 
have enjoyed; and tranſient indeed have thele been ſince 
I left you. The only circumſtance which yielded me 
any coniolation in all my diſtreſſes was the delightful hope 
that the day would come when I ſhould exultingly reveal 


all to you, and recom ences you and myſelf by n:aking the 
old 
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old age of my beloved father and mother affluent and 
nappy... 18 
That day, repeated ſhe, after a pauſe, will never arrive 
and perhaps it is a juſt puniſhment from Heaven for 
having deſerted you ; in which caſe, as my repentance is 
moſt {incere for that and all my tranſgreſſions, I truſt in 


God it will be graciouſly accepted, and that I ſhall find 
in the grave that peace to which my boſom has been ſo 


long a ſtranger. But, O my deareſt father and mother! 


all my fears are for you; to me, death is a releaſe from 


miſery ; ſince I retain no longer the affections of Lord 
Linroſe, I preſerve nothing that attaches me to life. 1 


feel, indeed, for my three infants, but, while my mother 
ſurvives, I am certain they will never know the loſs of 
their own; and J hope they will neither inherit my weak- 
neſſes nor my misfortunes. Oh ! may it pleaſe the Al- 
mighty to deliver them from imbibing one particle of their 
cruel father's hardneſs of heart. . 


The old people folded her alternately in their arms, and, 


mingling tears with their bleſſings, aſſured her of their 
perfect forgiveneſs, and entreated her to live for their con- 
ſolation. 3 : VVT 

O my deareſt parents ! cried ſhe, how can you wiſh me 
fo ill! Diſtract me not, I beſeech you, with your de- 


ſpair. God knows if I am really ſo near my end as I 


imagine, but I feel myſelf inwardly gone, and fo exhauſt- 


ed, that I think the ſtruggle muſt ſoon be over. She 


then recapitulated the melancholy circumſtances of her 
misfortunes, as well as weakneſs would allow her; but, 
having wholly exhauſted herſelf, ſhe mentioned being ex- 


tremely drowſy, and, kiſſing her infant, perhaps it may 


be for the laſt time, ſaid ſhe ; do not quit my bedſide, my 
deareſt mother, while I fleep; and ſtretehing forth her 
hand, already bedewed with the damp of death, ſhe graſp- 
ed her mother's with a feeble effort, and, recommendin 

herſelf to Heaven, in that attitude compoſed herſelf to a 


por, and ſhe expired at midnight without a ſigh. 


1 


Think, my children, what this recital coſts me. I 
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Fepoſe from which ſhe never awoke. Her ſleep, at firit 
agitated and diſturbed, ſoon ſubſided into a lethargic ſtu» 
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worſe than death to write! To think on ſuch a ſcene !— 
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to think, God of Heaven! that I was the accurſed mur- 
derer of that ſuffering angel | that my hands dealt the fa- 
Lal blow which ſtabbed her to the heart 
O my daughters! be not overpowered with horror. 
Let not, at leaſt, a compaſſion too juſt for your hapleſs 
mother's fate wholly obliterate from your boſoms that 
regard which your father has hitherto enjoyed. The be- 
nignant faint, I truſt, accepts the tribute of that bitter 
remorſe which has clouded the remainder of my days, and 
now rejoices in that bleſſed reward which her merit and 
her calamities ſo juſtly claim in a more glorious ſtate of 
exiſtence. . 5 
I now haſten to conclude the horrid tale, and return to 
myſelf on that dreadful evening when your mother's lettcr 
was put into my hands. — 
Her ſufferings, unutterable as they proved, being un- 
embittered with the agonizing pangs of remorſe, could 
hardly ſurpaſs mine during that miſerable night. My 
feelings were, if poſſible, heightened by the abſolute 
neceſhty of concealing what I endured under a ſmiling 
countenance; this, however, I could only hope to effect 
by the aſſiſtance of wine, which I poured down in quan- 
tities, in hopes of drowning care and ſtifling conſcience. 
To augment my diſtreſs, which intoxication, without 
bereaving me of my ſenſes, could but little allay, on re- 
turning to the company, I found them in all the enfoy- 
ment of mirth and innocence. The muſic had been con- 
veyed from the lawn to the ſaloon, and the moment I 
appeared, I was ſolicited to join the dance. Too con- 
ſcious to refuſe, I was conſtrained to cover my anguiſh 
by aſſuming an air of gaiety, the moſt forced and unnatu- 
ral. Happily the company were too much engroſſed with 
themſelves, and the amuſement in which they were en- 
aged, to obſerve me ; but the dance being ended, Lady 
inroſe, my beloved Lady Linroſe, approached me. 
She enquired, in a tender whiſper, why J had ſo long ſe- 
cluced myſelf from the company, and expreſſed her fears 
leſt I were ill; for which apprehenſion, my pallid look, 
and an agitation not to be diſguiſed, gave but too much 
cauſe, I anſwered her, as compoſedly as I could, that I 
had a ſevere head ach, which dancing had increaſed. She 
then 
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then beſought me, with an anxiety that ſtabbed me to the 
ſoul, to fatigue myſelf no more; and, careleſsly repeating 
that it was a complaint to which I had been liable from 


my infancy, I turned from her the moment I could do ſo 


without appearing abrupt. 
Good heavens ! cried I to myſelf, into what a gulf of 
miſery have my ungoverned paſſions plunged me f and 


what would your ſufferings be, moſt amiable, moſt belo- 


ved of women, did you know the injury I have done you! 
Were the fatal tale to reach your ears, how would your 
preſent tenderneſs inſtantly be converted into contempt 
and deteſtation | 5 . 
| Theſe tormenting ideas made me avoid her the whole 


evening, and I dreaded the hour of retirement, leſt, when 


we were alone, ſhe ſhould obſerve my diſtreſs, and renew 
her enquiries. My pretence of illneſs, however, was 
eaſily admitted by her unſuſpecting mind, and I pretended 
to ſleep, while my feelings were in a ſtate which would 


admit of nothing like repoſe. ET 


Next morning a party on horſeback was propoſed, and 


agreed to by all but myſelf. I excuſed myſelf on account 


of buſineſs, intending to take that opportunity to get rid 

of my friends and perform my promiſed viſit to your mo- 

ther, ſevere as was the taſk. j oy 
I knew not exactly the cottage in which ſhe had ta- 


ken up her abode, but, concluding it would not be diffi- 
cult to find, I reſolved to begin the ſearch as ſoon as the 
company were ſet out, 


One of the ladies, who was extremely 62s importuned 
me with eagerneſs, during breakfaſt, to poſtpone my buſi- 


neſs, for at leaſt one half hour, and accompany her, with 


one or two more of my friends, in a walk to the extremi- 
ty of the park, to give my opinion of a ſituation For a 
ruſtic temple, which ſhe had adviſed my Lord to erect 


on a particular ſpot beyond the park-gate ; after which 
they meant to join the reſt of the party, and purſue their 


morning rambles together. 

Conſcious guilt made me agree to the propoſal, as I 
ſuppoſed I ſhould be ſoon afterwards at liberty; and I ac- 
corvingly followed the young lady and my father, attended 
by Mr. Benſeley, who was the friend to whom I was moſt 

r tenderly 
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tenderly attached, and indeed the one who moſt merited 
my confidence and friendſhip, and accompanied by my 
dear Lady Linroſe, who hung on my arm as we walked 
along, vainly endeavouring, þy the ſoftneſs of her atten- 
tions, to ſooth an — the cauſe of which ſhe could 
not penetrate, . | 
Juſt as we got out of the park, we obſerved a good- 
looking young woman, who ſuckled an infant, at the door 
of a cottage, which ſtood directly on the road fide, 
That little thing appears hardly out of the egg-ſhell, 
faid Lady Linroſe, in paſſing. How comes it, good wo- 
man, that you expoſe it to the air ſo ear]y ? 
Indeed, madam, replied the woman, becauſe it breaks 
my heart to enter the houſe. The mother of this child 
expired this morning, and her old father and mother are 
at this moment lamenting over the body in ſo piteous a 
manner, that it would melt a heart of ſtone to witneſs their 
diſtreſs. | x 
Theſe words made me ſhudder with the moſt dreadful 
apprehenſions. But I was endeavouring to perſuade the 


ladies, who were greatly intereſted by this mournful tale, 


to walk on, pretending great haſte, when a figure pre- 
| ſented itſelf to our view, which inſtantly arreſted their 
ſteps, and rendered me motionleſs with horror. It was 
the old man himſelf, the father of your mother ; who, 
having perceived me from the window of the cottage, in 
the frenzy of his deſpair, ruſhed out upon us. His aged 
withered face was pale with grief, and his whole frame, 
ſhook with rage, Addrefling himſelf inſtantly to me, — 
Come in here, deteſted wretch ! ſaid he; come in here, 
and contemplate your work ! ſee here the fruits of your 
villany, in the deſtruction of my darling child, your true 
and lawful wife, who lies here, ſacrificed by your treach- 
ery and murdered by your own hands! 7. ; 
I heard no more; but, uttering an exclamation of 

horror, fell inſenſible on the ground. Lady Linroſe, 
ſhrieking with terror, threw herſelf by my ſide to ſupport 
me, and Benſeley, who was more able for the taſk, held 

me in his arms as I laid. TS ” 
I almoſt inftantly recovered my ſenſes ; but, unable to 
ſtand the horrid explanation which I knew muſt follow; 
| unable 
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unable at that moment, when the keeneſt remorſe be. 
to pierce my boſom and wholly unfitted me for 3 
tion, to vindicate my innocence, or even to attempt the 
ſlighteſt appearance of defence, while the old man's aſler- 
tion was too ſtrongly corroborated by the effects it had 
produced, I kept my eyes {till ſhut, and pretended to re- 
main in a ſtate of inſenſibility. 

My father ſtood in mute attoniſhment at this ſcene, too 
much confounded to unravel what it meant. The farmer's 
frantic violence he might have conceived to be the ſudden 


_ conſequences of inſanity ; but the ſituation intò which his 


words had thrown me gave no ſmall degree of credibility | 
to what he had uttered, wild and extravagant as were his 
expreſſions. 
What does all this mean? cried he to the farmer. 0 
It means, returned the old man, that your ſon, my 


Lord, is a villain! yes, a perjured villain ! He has mar- 


ried another, when my daughter has been lawfully his wife 


above ſix years, and ſhe this morning expired a victim to 


his cruelty and erimes. 
O horrible! exclaimed Lady 11 ; :bominable 


wretch! How, my Lord, can you tamely ſubmit to hear 


that frantic old man utter falſhoods ſo infamous and im- 


poſſible? 


Infamous it is! cried the farmer ; would to 1 it 


had been alſo impoſlible ! then had 1 at this inſtant 
Tejoiced over a long loft and adored child, inſtead of 


mourning her miſerable end in tears and diſtraction. O 


my Lord ! continued the old man, ſubdued by grief, which 


now ſucceeded to rage and indignation, throwing himſelf 
on his knees at my father's feet, from your character I 
dare hope for juſtice : you ſhall ſpeedily be convinced 
that my innocent child has been deluded in the moſt 
ſhameful manner; and, mean as is our rank, her fame 


muſt and ſhall be vindicated; 


He then preſented a paper to my father, which be en- 
treated him to peruſe. It was the certificate of my mar- 
riage with your mother; and my Lord, who by this time 


began to be ſomewhat ſtaggered, appeared infinitely ſhock- _ 


ed on haſtily throwing his eyes over the contents. 
Farmer, 
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Farmer, faid he, heſitating, and in much agitation, I 
believe my fon may have injured your daughter; in which 
caſe, all the reparation ſhe could have claimed, or you 
can now aſk, ſhall be granted to you; but, as to his ha- 
ving made her his wife, that is an aſſertion which ſhe 
has evicently invented to fave her credit with you after 
her fall, and the falſnood of ſuch a pretence is enough to 
perſuade you that ſhe has not been without her ſhare of 
the guilt. Miy fon is, as you ſee, ſufficiently affected 
with the unfortunate cataſtrophe, and I am very far from 
vindicating his conduct : on the contrary, all that can now 
be done to appeaſe and conſole you is undoubtedly his du- 
ty; but, in what manner this is to be effected, we muſt af- 
terwards coniider. I ſhall take another opportunity of 
talking with you on this ſubject. 
Come, madam, ſaid he to Lady Linroſe, who, breath- 
leſs with apprehenſion, had remained during this conver- 
| fation in all the ſtupor of filent horror. Pray lean on my 
arm, and Jet us be gone from this place. Let us leave 
my fon to the care of his friend. He is in no ſituation to 
Juitify himſelf at preſent, We ought therefore to ſuſpend 
our opinion of his behaviour till he can explain matters 
fully. All that he is accuſed of is utterly impoſſible. 
Young men, even the very beſt of them, continued 
he, as he obliged her unwillingly to walk away, ſupport- 
ed by his arm, and accompanied by her companion, are 
but too prone to vices, which, in the more advanced pe- 
riods of their lives, they reflect on with regret and re- 
morſe. As to the ridiculous ſtory of the marriage, I hope 
it gives you not the ſmalleſt neal neſs. 
I cannot leave him thus, cried Lady Linroſe, whoſe voice 
now burſt through the ſobs and tears which had ſtopped 
her utterance. But my Lord urged her ſtrongly, and her 
friend fo earneſtly beſought her to leave me to Benſeley's 
care, that ſhe at laſt unwillingly attempted to go, though 
ſhe often reverted her eyes, and was yet in fight, though 
at ſome diſtance, when Benſeley ſaw her drop on the 
ground. 
As ſoon as the ladies departed with my father, I en 5 
my eyes. The farmer darted a look of enraged indigna- 
tion at me, and walked ſorrow full y into the cottage almoſt 
| immediately ; 


„ APE. raced 


you even in the eyes of Lady Linroſe. 


with my hands, as if terrified at the idea of beholdin 


à title to that name. 
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immediately; before the door of which this dreadſul ſcene 
had been tranſacted, and into which the woman and the 
child had retreated at the beginning; though I perceived 
that ſhe had brought more than one face to the window, 
to remark the conſternation into which the company had 


been thrown. 


Only my friend Benſeley therefore remained; and even 
him I dreaded to look on, though he laboured to ſooth me 
with words of comfort. O Benſcley ! cried I, as ſoon as 


I could find courage to ſpeak, lead me from this ſpot, where 


every object conveys horror inexpreſſible! I will explain 
all to you hereafter; but at preſent my mind 1s incapable 
of talking, thinking, or acting for myſelf. 

Would you return to the caltle ? cried nge. 

O God! any where but to the caſtle. Hide me for ever 
from all beneath its roof, and moſt of all from my amiable, 
my imured —— RE EE. | | 

I dared not add wife ; my lips, at that moment of an- 
guiſh, refuſed to beſtow that appellation, except on the 
ſtill more injured deceaſed. N 

I ſupported myſelf on my friend's arm, and ſhame ſup- 


plying the place of ſtrength, we were ſoon out of ſight of 


the cottage, and of Lady Linroſe. . 

Tell me, cried Benſeley, as ws walked ſlowly on, tell 
me, I intreat you, what all this means? I confound my- 
ſelf in vain to unravel the myſtery. What am I to think 


ol the ſituation in which I ſee you? I perceive you accuſe 


yourſelf of the poor girl's death; but country-girls do not 


break their hearts from having made a falſe ſtep; and it 
may have been with much mcre probability merely owing 
to the circumſtances of her ſituation ; in which caſe, though 


you have certainly reaſon to reproach yourſelf, if ſhe was 


innocent and ſeduced, yet there may be many alleviating 


circumſtances to reconcile you to yourſelf, and to excuſe 


O Benſeley ! mention not her name! (covering my face 
g her.) 

Good heavens ! my Lord, what do you mean? 1 85 ö 

I mean, that ſhe has not, and never never could have had 


God 
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God in heaven] what do you tell me? exclaimed he in 
horror. What is it you force me to ſuſpect ? 

Talk not on this ſubject, cried I. I am unable to bear 
it. Would to God that the earth could open under my 
feet, and ſwallow within its bowels a wretch unworthy 
to cravl on its ſurface | T6 

For heaven's ſake endeavour to compoſe yourſelf, my 
dear Linroſe, cried he. But where do you intend going? 

I anſwered, to town; where I could more eaſily bury 


myſelf from the world, and hide my head from every eye 


_ that had a chance of recognizing me. 5 

Benſeley then entreated me to moderate the tranſports of 
my deſpair, and to walk forwards towards a village where 
horſes could be provided. This he could not for ſome 


time prevail on me to attempt; but, at laſt, the deſire of . 


ſecluding myſelf induced me to wiſh to be in London as 
ſoon as poſſible, and we made the moſt of our way till 
we approached near the village. My friend, though a- 
fraid to leave me by myſelf in that fituation of mind, after 
vainly ftriving to calm the tumults of my diſtraction, and 
receiving my ſolemn promiſe to attempt no act of violence 
in his abſence, then departed to provide a poſt-chaiſe 
from the inn. I confeſs, that, had not my oath withheld 
my arm when I was left alone, I was hardly enough maſ- 
ter of myſelf to have reſiſted the temptation of putting a 
period to my exiſtence ; but Benſeley, who dreaded the 
wildneſs of my deſpair, haſtened the execution of his 
orders, and ſoon returned to me in the carriage. 

We travelled poſt, for my friend would not deſert me 
in that moment of affliction, and procured lodgings the 
moſt private in an obſcure part of the city. Inſtead of 
upbraiding me, he performed unceaſingly the kindeſt of- 
fices of friendſhip; and, perceiving me ſufficiently pene- 
trated with a fen:e of the criminality and weakneſs of 
my conduct, and entire'y overpowered by the calamities 
which had reſulted from it, not to myſelf alone, but to 
thoſe I paſſionately loved, and indeed to all who were con- 
_ nected with me, he not only forbore to probe my wounds 
too ſeverely, but exerted himſelf to plan what ſteps I 
ought next to purſue; and I, who was unable to think 
for myſclf, received a feeble ray of ſa faction on finding I 
9 e ; | V 
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ſtil] poſſeſſed a friend who would not abandon me, and 
that my crimes had not made this earth completely a de- 
ſert to me. 

Immediately on my arrival, I was ſeized with a vio- 
lent fever, attended with a delirium, in the intervals of 
which I heartily wiſhed the diſeaſe might prove the ter- 
mination of all my diſtreſſes. My friend, who never 
quitted my bed-ſide, on this occaſion wrote, by my de- 
lire, 2 letter to my father, acquainting him with my ſitu- 
ation, and confeſſing to him every circumſtance of my 
miſconduct. This 1 had no intention now of conceal- 
ing; and a full confeſhon of the truth, in my ſituation, 
was the only virtue 1 could teſtify. Benſeley informed 
him, that, unable to ſhew my face to the world, or again 


to meet the eyes of the woman I had fo unpardonably, 


ſo irreparably injured, from the violence of a paſſion 


which knew no bounds, and would give way to no re- 
ſtraints, and ſenſible that I merited only ſcorn and ab- 


horrence from her, I was firmly determined, ſhould I re- 


cover, which was an event he well knew I heartily wiſhed 


never might take place, to ſpend the remainder of m 
days in a foreign country, and to bury myſelf in ſolitude 


and obſcurity, where my name ſhould be unheard of and 


my crimes unknown. 
To this my father returned an anſwer, dictated by all 


that reſentment I had ſo unjuſtly incurred. He deſired 
Benſeley to inform me, that my offences were of a na- 


ture that reflected not only infamy on myſelf, but diſgrace 
and contamination on all who had the misfortune of be- 
ing allied to me; that he had endeavoured all in his pow- 
er, not from regard to my fate, but from anxiety to preſerve 
the family-honour untarniſhed, to perſuade the far ner and 
his wife to ſilence, in hopes that the horrid train of iniqui- 
ty which had led to ſuch calamities might be, at — 


being either bribed or wothed into this meaſure, held 


their determination unalterable, of vindicating the injured 
fame of their deceaſed daughter, and were in poſſeſſion 
of ſufficient evidence to prove the truth of that unmanly 


and deteſtable tranſaction; that, for his part, he could 
No. 11. 111 not 
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not help approving their inflexibility, and was not even 
certain if he was juſtifiable in having attempted to ſkreen 
a wretch, though his own ſon, from the aſſured conſe- 
quences of blaſted and irretrievable honour, which ever 
receives its due puniſhment in the contempt, abhorrence, 
and deſertion, of the world; and which, being driven 
from ſociety and ſhunned by mankind, 1s forced to hide 
its miſerable head in obſcurity, where not on? ray of com- 
fort alleviates the juſt though rigorous ſentence. | 
Happy had it been, continued his Lordſhip, for his 
whole family, had he breathed his laſt, ere he caſt ſo foul 
a ſtain on all connected with him. As to his preſent ill- 
neſs, all that can be wiſhed for by his unfortunate rela- 
tions is, that time may be granted him to repent of the 
many evils into which his miſconduct has involved them 
and himſelf, He next mentioned Lady Linroſe, —my 
dear Lady Linroſe | At the ſound of her name I ſhud- 
dered. Let me know no further, cried I to Benſeley, 
whom I had conſtrained unwillingly to read aloud the let- 
ter to me; yet the next moment, my anxiety being in- 
ſupportable, I inſiſted on hearing all. She had been vio- 
lently ill, had been given over by her phyſicians, and was 
ſtill in the moſt alarming ſituation, though for the preſent 
the fever appeared to have given way to medicine, But 
what was even ten thouſand times worſe than this, and ren- 
dered me abſolutely frantic with deſpair, her mind, no leſs 
than her tender frame, had ſuffered. She never had been 
| herſelf fince that fatal, that accurſed day. If the wretch, 
{aid my father in his letter, is ſenſible to the many ſhock- 
Ing calamities which his crimes have produced, you ma 
add to the lift, that of having driven to madneſs the love- 
lieſt and moſt amiable of her ſex. _ | = 
In the ſtate I then was, it may eaſily be concluded that 
a ſevere relapſe could not fail to be the conſequence of 
this dreadful information; and it was more than once my 
intention to put a final period to my exiſtence by my 
own hand ; but heaven interpoſed to ſave me from an ac- 
tion which would have filled up the meaſure of my ini- 
quities, and my friend at length brought me to a more 
temperate frame of mind, 1 hy 


During 
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During this period, an old ſervant, who is ſince dead, 


whom I had ever conſidered more on the footing of a 
friend than a domeſtic, as he had once known better days, 


and had attended me from my youth, contrived, by what 
means I know not, to diſcover the place of my conceal- 


ment. He had been left with the reſt of my attendants 


at the caſtle; but, on hearing of my miſconduct, eaſily 
conjecturing my fituation, his faithful attachment deter- 
mined him to find me out, and to intreat my acceptance 
of his attendance in whatever part of the globe I ſhould 


fix my reſidence. He had in ſome particular inſtances . 
regarded himſelf as under peculiar obligations to me, and 


with a gratitude and fidelity rarely to be met with in 


higher and more refined ſpheres, reſolved to attach himfelt 
to me. By his means I learned every minute circum- 


ſtance of the death of your mother, and all the particu- 


lars which preceded that diſmal event. He had gained 


his intelligence from the woman who poſſeſſed the cottage, 
and anſwered my interrogatories with an accuracy which 
I never ſhould have received from other hands, and which 
muſt have augmented my deſpair, had that been poſſible. 


As ſoon as I was able to reaſon or reflect with any fort 


of compoſure, Benſeley brought you, my beloved children, to 
me, which was indeed the only ſhape which comfort could 


have aſſumed to touch my heart. The fight of my Her- 
mione, whoſe countenance recalled her injured mother 
ſtrongly to my mind, and in whoſe infant-features the ex- 


preſſion of her mother's ſweetneſs and her virtues were 
ſtrikingly marked, brought the ſoothing relief of tears, 


the firſt that deſpair had permitted to flow; and the only 
idea, which afforded any thing like ſatisfaction to my foul, 


was the reſolution of retiring abroad with my children, 
2nd devoting the reit of my life to their education, to 
fortify their minds with ſuch principles as might deter 
them from guilt, and deliver them from calamities like 


their father's. This employment I contidered as the only 


ſatisfaction I could offer to the memory of your unfortu- 
nate mother; and | flatter myſelf, that, if the could look 


down, it would give her angelic mind pleaſure, even in 


paradiſe, to behold me inftilling into the minds of ger 
children ſentiments congenial with her own. we 
; | £43 1 This 
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"This determination my father approved, and informed 
| Benſcley, who acted as agent between us, that he would 
ſettle an annnal penſion upon me, for which I was to ſign 
a formal reſignation of all claims to what might have 
evolved to me at his death, and which would ſpare him 
the mortification of dreading any litigation in future be- 
tween me and my brother, who, on this diſmal event, 
had been reinſtated in his Lordſhip's favour, and with 
bis wife and a numerous family was recalled from Ireland, 
the place of his conſtant reſidence ever ſince his limited 
finances had conſtrained him to leave the army. 

[ ſtipulated, in place of the penſion, for twenty thou- 
ſand pounds, which ſum was placed in the funds, and the 
annnal intereſt has been remitted to me by Benſeley ſince 
my reſidence here, with all the zeal of fincere friendſhip. 
'Through his means I made enquiry about my little infant- 
boy, whoſe birth had been marked by events fo dreadful, 

and had the misfortune to learn that he ſurvived not above 
a fortnight, and the old people mourned their daughter's 
death once more in the loſs of the child ſhe had be- 
queathed to their care. . „ 

'To that miſerable old couple, whoſe days I had loaded 
with unmitigated ſorrow, I remitted every year a certain 

ſum by unknown hands, being conſcious that from the 
hated hands of the murderer of their child they never 
would have accepted the gift. But, within five years 
after my departure, Benſeley informed me that the pen- 
ſion was no longer neceſſary, a fever having carried off 
the old man in his ſeventieth year, and his wife followed 
him a few months after. | SY 

My melancholy relation now draws towards a conclu- 
ſion ; for, as ſoon as my illneſs would admit of a remo- 
val, I bade adieu to England for ever. It was not, you 
may ealily conceive, my children, without feelings un— 
ipeakably painful that 1 departed, nor without a tear 
which wrung my heart that I was ſeparated from Benſe- 
ley. Though tenderly attached to you both, the only 
ties which connected me with mankind, you were but 

in infancy; and your innocent prattling, intereſting as it 
was to the partial ears of a father, could yet but ill jupply_ 
| * ſociety of a fiiend tried and approved. With a mind 
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ſo unfitted for reflection, my ſolitude muſt at firit have 
been inſupportable, had I not regarded every pang I en- 


dured as a juſt penance for offences — to be expedted 


and never to be forgotten. 

Submiſſion to heaven, and a proper ſenſe of that re- 
ligion which leads even the greateit criminals to truſt for 
pardon if penitent, has ſupported me, and my ſufferings 
have now ſubſided into a ſettled melancholy, which at times 
has even ſomething not unpleaſing in it, and which ad- 


mits of all the rat: onal comforts of life, in the enjoy ment 


of the ſociety of my children, and even a delight in con- 


templating the ſucceſs of my labours for their improve- 


ment; but theſe ſatisfactions muſt ever be mixed with 
that allay Which remembrance mingles with every riſing 
conſolation. This temper renders my company little a- 
muſfing to thoſe whom accident has introduced to my ac- 
quaintance, and on the other hand wholly unfits me for 
| intercourſe with the world, fo that I have continued to 
live from choice in a retirement which has been only once 
enlivened by a kind viſit of ſome months from my dear 
Benſeley, and, within theſe two years, by the agreeable 


ſociety of my friend Mr. Howard, whole acquaintance 
and friendſhip I regard as a ſignal favour from heaven to | 


ſooth and conſole me. He has indeed beguiled many a 
lonely hour by the mild good ſenſe of his converſation, — 


hours which otherwiſe would have proved diſmal and irk- 
ſome ; for, where reflexion gives no comfort, time fails 


of its uſual power of lulling pain. 
Immediately on my depart: re, Iaſſumed the name of Sey- 
mour, that no trace might remain to lead any of my for- 


mer acquaintance to the knowledge of my abode. Even 


the good woman, Mrs. Benton, whom Benſeley procured 
to take charge of you as governeſs, knew me but under 


that borrowed appearance, "and was ignorant to her death 


of the truth. That event, which happened ſome year: 
after | ſettled at B——; obliged me unwillingly to fond 
you to the Convent of „for further inſtruction in the 
different branches of education, inſtead of ſupplying her 


loſs by another tutoreſs in the lame line; for, taougn this 


| might have been perhaps procured, I knew not were ta 


apply. Benſcley was not at that time in a tuation, fran 


various 


 * 
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various circumſtances, to exert himſelf in finding a. per- 
ſon properly qualified, and he was the only one on whom 
I could rely in a matter of ſach infinite moment. 

I did not think myſelf at liberty to deprive either of you 
of the little accompliſhments of your ſex, the principal 
advantages reſulting from v-hich are the amuſement they 
beſtow in ſolitude ; neither did I conſider it as allowable. 
to ſeclude you from forming thoſe ſoft ties and delightful 
connexions of friend{hip, with girls of your own age, 
which are the growth of that happy period of our lives, 
and almoſt belong ſolely to it; while, on the other hand, 
beſides parting from you for ſo long a ſpace of time, I 
was under great apprehenſions leſt your infant-minds 
ſhould be tinged, during your abode in the monaſtery, 
with the errors of the Roman catholic perſuaſion. 

I determined, however, to place you there for two 
years, and I bleſs heaven TI have had reaſon in no reſpect 
to regret the ſacrifice I made for Hermione's improve- 
ments, nor ſhail I, I truſt, in future, for that of my dear 
Fanny. . : . 5 

I am now come to the concluſion of my painful recital. 
Adieu, my beloved children! When theſe lines are pre- 
ſented to your view, I truſt you will draw that veil over 
my errors with which affection ever ſoftens and obſcures 
the perception of the faults of thoſe we love. I do not 
Wiſh you to excuſe my conduct: do not attempt it, for 
of none will I admit. Abhor my crimes, but try to 
diſtinguiſh your father from his tranſgreſſions, and pre- 
ſerve, if poſſible, for my memory, that unabated tenderneſs 
and duty which have conſtituted the ſole conſolation of a 
life worn out with remorſe, and devoted to repentance,— 
a repentance, the ſincerity of which heaven, I truſt, has 
accepted. Should the Almighty take me to himſelf before 
you have engaged yourſelves protectors in the married 
Rare, my friend Benſeley has faithfully engaged to be a 
ſecond parent to you: to him, therefore, I bequeath you; 
and I deſire that you may ever regard him as my ſucceſ- 
ſor in your obedience and affections. On him you may 
ſafely rely, who would have faved your father from de- 
ſtruction, had he profited from his example, and who ſa- 
ved him from deſpair, though he lighted and neglected it. 

5 | | I am 
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I am not without hopes that your grandfather, though 
too juſtly irritated againſt me, may, through my friend's 
medium, receive you to his favour, when the idea of m 

exiſtence no longer diſturbs the repoſe of his declining 


days; and I incloſe a letter to him, which I deſire may be 


preſented by your own hands. 

Once more adieu, my beloved children! May the 
great God of Heaven graciouſly attend to the pravers I 
daily pour forth for your integrity and welfare! and may 


he ever defend you under the ſhadow of his wings from 
harm and calamity ; but, above all, from thoſe which re- 


ſult from miſcondu 


L1NROSE. 


Mz. FALKLAND. 
. [FROM ELVINA.] | 


IAM the only child my mother ever had, and conſe- 

I quently was reared with all the care and tenderneſs 
that an only child generally is. Yet, notwithſtanding all 
maternal vigilance, I was either born with ſome inward 


defect, or by ſome hurt acquired it. I paſſed ſchool, and 


then to college, with as much applauſe as any of my 

. claſs fellows ; and, had I not wanted health, might have 
been happy, and the delight of my family. But it was not 
wy EP 5 to 
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to be! and, indeed, I have reaſon to think my ſituation 
ſhortened my father's days. I ſpent as much of my time 
at an uncle's as at home, — a brother of my mother's. 
There was a large family of young people ; they were all 
fond of me, and I was happy when I was with them. 

Among my female coutins there was one fairer than the 


reſt ; her it was natural for me to diſtinguiſh. In all tri- 
ting matters that occurred, | gave her the preference; 
me was always my partner in the dance, and, in riding, 


walking, or any other amuſement, we contrived to be to- 


_ gether. In ſhort, all our neighbours declared us to be 
| lovers, and our family thought fo too, and encouraged the 
idea. We were both very young, and had ſeen but littie 
of the world. Louiſa was the prettieſt woman that I had 
cver ſeen, and I imagined that 1 was very much in love 


with her. My mother, who was a Clelia, or any other 
heroine of romance in her time that you are pleaſed to 
think of, rather promoted than ſuppreſled our juvenile 


paſſion. About this time my health was in a very critical 


ftate, and, upon conſulting all the firſt phyſicians in Ire- 


land, it was pronounced abſolutely neceſſary for me to go 


to a warmer climate for the winter, as the only chance [ 


had for life. Louiſa was in the utmoſt affliction. Our 


marriage had been talked of as a thing that was to take 
place, but no particular time had ever been mentioned 
my going abroad brought matters to a criſis, and, in the 


preſence of all our family, we exchanged mutual vows of 
love and eternal conitancy, and at that time, I am fure, 
with the utmoſt ſincerity on both ſides. We joined hands, 

and conſidered ourſelves as man and wife; the ceremony 
was not to be performed till my return. Gregory had 
| been about me from my birth, and was the only perſon 


that accompanied me. | | 
We fat off amidit many tears and embraces on all ſides. 


I ͤpuched forward, as fait as I was able to travel, to the 


warm baths in the South of France. I had been there 


ſome weeks, and thought I was receiving great benefit, — 
had written the moſt Rattering accounts to my friends of 


the improvement in my health, and particularly to Louiſa, 


to whom 1 poured forth a heart full of love and hope, 


= that 
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that the day was faſt approaching on which I ſhould call 
her mine. | | 
As J conſtantly attended the baths and public walks, I 
obſerved there came every day an old lady, ſupported by 
one of the moſt beautiful young women that I had ever 
beheld. An air of faſhion and elegance, with infinite 
grace in all the moins, (particularly of the younger,) 
and tne number of atten'-nts that conſtantly waited upon 
them, beſpoke them of and fortune; and, upon en- 
quiring, I was told they vere the widow and daughter of 
the Count de Liancourt, ons of the firſt families in Italy. 
Ignſenſibly, and by involuntary motion, I frequented every 
place that it was likely I {nouid ſee the lovely De Lian- 
court, and flattered myſelt ſometimes that I was not totally 
overlooked by her. 3 85 
One day, as the company were walking, my eyes as 
uſual rivetted on this fair one, I ſaw the Counteſs falling 
to the ground. I darted forward, and caught her in my 
arms; her foot had entangled in the train of her gown, 
and ſhe ſprained her ancle. I ſupported her to a ſeat, 
and, leaving her to the care of her daughter, called her 
carriage. While it was coming, ſhe thanked me in the 
moſt earneſt manner, and requeited ſhe might know to 
whom ſhe had the honour vo be ſo much obliged. I told her 
my name, and her carriage being come up I lifted her 
into it. i 
At parting ſhe gave me a polite invitation to call on 
them. Their houſe was ſituated a little way out of town 
for the better air. In the evening I fent to know how 
the Counteſs did, and received a card of invitation to ſpend 
the following evening with them. My heart felt a tranſ- 
port and palpitation ſuch as it never before experienced in 
the ſmalleſt degree, at the thought of viſiting Mademoi- 
ſelle De Liancourt. I dreſſed myſelf with peculiar care, 
and thought the hour would never come that was to take 
me there. At length I went, and was received by the 
Counteſs with the moſt flattering civility ; her daugh- 
ter's reception of me was not leſs gracious, but it was in 
- a different manner; it was more expreſſed in her looks 
than by het voice. There was no other company, and I 
had an opportunity, though in ſo ſhort a time, to know 
No. 11. KEE -: that 
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that the beauty of Matilda (brilliant as it was) was her 
leaſt advantage. The enchanting graces of her manners, 
and the charms of her truly elegant and accompliſhed 
mind, far ſurpaſſed any thing I could have formed an idea 
of, Time flew like lightning, and my carriage had been 
in waiting for me hours before I thought one had paſſed. 
But, io ſhorten my ſtory, an intimacy commenced, 


that I took every opportunity to improve to the advan- 


tage of my love,—and the ſweet Matilda, in whoſe bo- 
ſom ingenuous candour had placed her throne, did not 
conceal from me the favourable ſentiments with which I 
had inſpired her; and love foon drew the fond confeſſion 


from her heart that I was dear to it. She however, at 


the ſame time, told me that our love was entirely hope- 
leſs, for that ker brothers, who were alſo her guardians, 


were proud and revengeful, and my not being of nobility 


was quite ſufficient to enſure their diſapprobation ; that 


my being a heretic was alſo an unſurmountable obſtacle; 
but, however, ſhe had no doubt that my love for her 


would induce me to change my religion, if the reſt could 


de got over; which, ſhe feared, was impoſſible, as the 
were entirely devoted to the intereſt of the Count d'Oli- 


vaſtro, whom they knew ſhe hated. h „ 
That the time of attendance on her mother at the baths 
was a ſort of reſpite from being married to the Count, but 


now, no power on earth ſhould force her to be his wife. 
Her mother, ſhe ſaid, would do any thing to make her 


happy, but her brothers were abſolute in authority, and 


| the was obliged to acquieſce in their determinations. — 


However, ſhe was ſure the could never flatter herſelf that 
her mother would give her conſent to her marriage with 


me, though ſie would not inſiſt on her marrying the 


Count. 


In this delightful intercourſe we lived for ſome months, 
the Counteſs not ſuſpecting me, nor doubting her daugh- 


ter. When they were to bend their courſe homewards, 
] prepared to follow them, for not to be near Matilda was 
not to exiſt, When they arrived at Milan, (for they 


ſtopped to make a viſit on the way) I waited upon them 


at their houſe, and was introduced to the young noble- 


men. I was treated by them with great civility, and 


Even 


even a ſhew of friendihip, ſo long as they thought I had 
no deſign, and ſix months more fled in the ſociety of the 
woman I adored. My health was not worſe, nor yet was 
it better, but to all enquiries from Ireland I returned the 

moſt melancholy accounts, leſt they might expect my re- 
turn, as the time I had purpoſed was long paſſed. When 


I thought of Louiſa, it was a dagger to my heart; but 


the inſtant that I ſaw Matilda I was healed again, and 
forgot I was a villain. h SE 
The Count d'Olivaſtro became preſſing for his happi- 


neſs to be completed, and Matilda, after having evaded 


her anſwers as long as ſhe could, abſolutely refuſed to re- 
ceive him for her huſband. Aſtoniſhment, ſucceeded by 
rage, burſt forth from her brothers! Her mother in- 


treated her, but ſhe anſwered only by her tears. 


I believe the Counteſs then began to ſuſpect that I was 


the cauſe, though ſhe ſaid nothing; but, at laſt, the ſuſ- 


picions of the Count d'Olivaſtro and Matilda's brothers 
fell on me. They ſtormed, and vowed to make an inſtant 
ſacrifice of me to their revenge. Matilda found means 
to let me know it, and that, by the contrivance of her 


page, ſhe could ſee me for five minutes, as ſhe had a re- 


queſt to make to me. 


Il I waited at the appointed place, and was conducted to 


a room when all the family were in bed. She told me 


again of her brother's reſolution, and intreated me to 
leave Italy that night. I directly refuſed it, urging, that 


it would confirm their ſuſpicions of my being guilty of 


ſomething I was afraid to avow ; and that, ſince matters 


had come to that extremity, I was determined to declare 
my pretenſions to her love, and to brave the malice of all 
her relations; — that I diſclaimed every idea of her for- 

tune, but that her perſon 1 would aſſert a right to while I 


had life. | 


She fell at my feet, embraced my knees in a tranſport 
of grief, and implored me to yield to her intreaties ; that 


her death muſt be the immediate conſequence of mine, 
and that if 1 would live to be her protector I muſt leave 


her now ; that we might meet again in ſome happier 
moment; but, if I ſtaid in the way, ſhe ſhould certainly 


loſe her ſenſes, and then all muſt out, I raiſed her in my 


Kk K 2 arms, 
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arms, and attempted to ſooth her, but in vain; — ſhe 
would hear of nothing but my departure, and promiſed to 
let me know of their proceedings and her own, and to 
preſerve her life for me, or not at all. After a great deal 
of perſuaſion, I conſented. We had little time for adieus. 
She claſped me to her boſom,—< May Heaven and all its 
holy angels preſerve my Falkland for his Matilda!“ 
then, breaking from me, ran into her cloſet and faſtened 
the door. I ſtood unable to articulate or move, and 
might have remained there till morning, had not the page 
led me away. 5 5 
When I came to any fort of recollection, I deſired 
Gregory to put up a few of my clothes, and to tell the 
people where I lodged that I was going to a friend's, a 
few leagues from Milan. I took him into the carriage, 
and drove towards the Spaniſh fide. I got off unmo- 
leſted to the borders of the coaſt, and there ſtayed in all 
the torture of ſuſpenſe for the fate of Matilda. Many 
times I was upon the point of returning. I had changed 
my name, and diſguiſed my perſon, and lived entirely a- 
lone. Thus I paſſed fix months, and there and at that 


time I met Sir Edward Haſtings. We had been lightly 


acquainted in France, had often been in company together, 

but no intimacy, x. = es 
He recognized me immediately, notwithſtanding the 
diſguiſe and ſecreſy I lived in. I ſtrove to avoid him, but 
he {till ſought me out upon every occaſion, and preſſed his 
company upon me. I pleaded ill health for my wiſh to 
live retired, and, knowing him to be a gay man, we were 
very unfit companions for each other; indeed, by that 

time, with diſcaſe of body, added to that of mind, I was 

quite heart broken. The deep mourning I was in for my 
father gave an additional melancholy to my appearance, 
as well as increaſed the gloom of my mind ;—his loſs was 

| a ſevere affliction to me. . 

One morning Sir Edward called rather early, and ſaid 
that he was come to breakfaſt with me. We had been 
ſome time ſeated : “ Falkland, (ſaid he,) I ſeem trouble- 
ſome and impertinent, by prefling my company on you 
unſought for, but I cannot be at eaſe while I ſee you a 
prey to grief in ſolitude. Something there is, I am ſure, 
. more 
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more than ill health. Truſt me, and tell me, can I ſerve 
you in any manner of way? My heart is open to friend- 
ſhip, and my fortune would be my torment, did I think 
there was one worthy man on earth that coulc diſpoſe of 
it better than myſelf and had it not.“ I graſped his hand, 
II could not immediately anſwer him. The burſting 


heart, whoſe pent-up ſorrow had met a friend unexpected- 


ly ready to relieve and partake them, is perhaps more af- 
fected than it can poſſibly be upon any other occaſion. — 
He ſaw the ſtruggle of my feelings, and gave me time to 
recover. I then told him all my ſituation, from the time 
of my quitting Ireland, concealing nothing from him, and 
my Bar wine Loo that Matilda had been forced into a mar- 


riage with the Count, or was dead, or confined ; in ſhort, 


all that my fears ſuggeſted ; and my determination to 


to Milan and learn ſome. account of her. To this he 


ſtrongly objected, but offered to go inſtead of me, as he 
could do it with ſafety. _. %%% ed os, 
We then arranged our affairs, and he was to ſet off in 


two days for Milan. In the interim, as we were ſaunter- 
ing through the leaſt frequented paths of the town, a boy, 
With a letter in his hand, accoſted Sir Edward, and afked 


if his name was Falkland. He aid yes, and took the let- 
ter, direCting the bay to his lodgings. I was agitated be- 
yond meaſure. We opened the letter: it was from Ma- 
tilda, in which ſhe ſaid, that ſhe had ſuffered much from 
the perſecutions of her brothers and the Count; that ſhe 
had been cloſely confined, and the next week was to be 


| ſhut up in a convent for life; that ſhe had reſolved to 
commit herſelf to my honour and protection; that ſhe in- 


tended to eſcape in the boy's clothes that brought the let 

ter, and deſired me to meet her on the way. 
Nothing could equal the joy I felt at this reſolution ;— 

it was beyond my moſt ſanguine hopes. Sir Edward re- 


minded me to compoſe myſelf, as we were in the ftreet, 


to avoid notice. We repaired to his lodgings, and agreed 


to go together to meet Matilda, for fear of a ſurpriſe from 
her brothers or their emiſſaries. We ſet out the next 
day, but firſt ſent the boy with my anſwer to Matilda. 


We waited . at a ſmall village adjoining Italy, 
but no ſigns of Matilda. My uncafinzſs was ſo great, 
ST 3 
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that, in ſpite of every effort or argument that Sir Edward 
could make uſe of, I was prepared to go forward to meet 
her, and to Milan, if I found her no where elſe. 

As we were in this miſcrable ſtate of ſuſpenſe, two boys 
came to the door to atk if they could have a night's lodg- 
ing. The woman ſaid no, that her's were engaged, and 
was directing them to another houſe, when Sir Edward, 
pailing the ball, knew the boy who had brought the letter. 
He inſtantly conducted them into the room were I was, 
and ſhutting ine door left us. I was loſt in thought, and 
did not look up till a voice rouſed me. © And does Falk- 
land then refuſe to receive his Matilda?“ — In a moment 
we were locked in each other's embrace. My ſweet an- 
gel was worn out with ill treatment, and harraſſed with 
the fatigue of her journey, which the was obliged to make 
as ſhe could, for tear of being diſcovered. _ 
We all thought it better not to ſtay there, ſo we told 
the people of the houſe that, as the boys were going our 
road, we would take them with us. After procuring the 
belt ee we could, we ordered carriages ; Ma- 
tilda in one with me, and Sir Edward took her attendant 
with him. The firſt place we ftopped at we diſguiſed 
- ourſelves as two peaſants, and were married, and I ſhould 
have been the happieſt of mortals, could I have ſeen. my 
loved Matilda ſo; but, though ſhe every hour gave me 
new proofs of her affection for me, {till I ſaw that ſome- 
thing weighed heavy on her mind. I told her fo. “ Falk- 
land, (ſaid ſhe,) I here ſolemnly declare, that my happi- 
neſs could not admit of increaſe, if I had once received 
my mother's pardon and blefling ; but the anguiſh that my 
flight muſt have cauſed her, and the pangs that I have 
planted | in her heart, rebound back upon my own, and ſticks 
there. The humbleſt dwelling and moſt ſcanty fare with 
you would be bliſs to me, and a diadem, without you, 
wiretchedneſs; but all our earthly ei;uyments muſt have 
ſome allay. Had I been permitted to call you mine, with 
the approbation of my family, 1 ſhould have been too, 


too bleſſed!' Time, however, reconciled Matilda in 
ſome degree, and, as for me, in poſſeſſion of the idol of 
my ſoul, thought of nothing elſe but her: and within 
the N our happineſs received peu Avition by the —_ = 
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of our little girl. I was doubly rejoiced, as I ſaw that 
Matilda's thoughts were engaged with her child, and 
the ſmile of happineſs once more beamed on her lovely 
face. We had at firſt ſettled in a very remote village in 
Germany, and ftill lived in obſcuricy under a borrowed 
name ;—but we were all the world to each other, and in 
ſome months more Matilda ſhewed ſigiie of a further in- 
creaſe to our family. 5 5 
As ſo much time had elapſed, we thought we might 
venture a little more into the country to a larger town. — 
My diſorder was growing very troubleſome, and my poor 
Matilda, terrified at the bare idea of loſing me, urged for 
us to go where I might have aſſiſtance; and I was the 
readier prevailed on, as I wiſhed to procure for her many 
things in her preſent ſituation that the place we were in 
could not furniſh us with. _ oo ͤ;;́⏑ 
I wrote to Sir Edward of our intention: he generouſly 
came to us directly to take our commands, and to do an 
thing for us that we wiſhed. We agreed upon the place, 
and he went there and provided a houſe and every thing 
neceſſary, and came back to conduct us to it. Here we 
were as happy as poſſible. Sir Edward ſpent the greateſt 
part of every day with us, and our little girl was our de- 
light. But now, Elvina, how ſhall I tell you the reſt ! 
It harrows up my very foul but to think of it! Would to 
God that I had died on the inſtant !?* - 
( (Here Falkland ſunk down on the ſofa in a violent paſ- 


ſion of tears. After ſome time he proceeded : 


As we laid one morning in bed, our infant having 
Juſt left us to go into the garden with her maid, our 
door burſt ſuddenly open, and in ruſhed two men, with 
daggers drawn in their hands, who ſtabbed Matilda in my 
arms, with theſe words, Die, wretch ! die, inhdel ! They 
both gave the blow at the fame moment, and as ſudden] 


_ diſappeared. The quickneſs with which it all happened, 


if I had had the power, would have prevented my ſaving 


her, or warding off the blow. I raved and tore my hair, 
rang the bell, and ſtrove to ſtop the flowing blood from 
the wounds, all by turns, without knowing what I did; 
my unhappy wife had juſt ſtrength enough to articulate 
« My brothers!“ and fainted away. 5 
2 85 F ao a dt. Gregory 
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Gregory was ſoon acquainted with the whole, and had 
flown to Sir Edward. He came upon the inſtant, with 
the beſt affiſtance that could be procured. My dear Ma- 
tilda languiſhed two days, and then reſigned her foul to 
heaven. All my powers had been exhauited at the firſt ; 
the latter part I was quite delirious, and obliged to be tied 
down in my bed. Pn bps; | 

Sir Edward never left us. He was with my poor wife 
when ſhe expired, and took her laſt commands for her 


© miterable and diſtracted huſband. He took the care of 


every thing on himſelf, both of the funeral and of my 
family, and ſtayed with me till I was reſtored to my rea- 
fon. It was neceſſary for me to leave a place that pre- 
ſented noting but horror; and, taking my child into my 
arms, I got into a carriage with Sir Edward, and bid 
him diſpoſe of me as he liked: and if my life (which I 
fincerely hoped) was not to be of long continuance, I 
left him guardian to my little Matilda, who would inhe- 
rit my fortune, ſtrictly charging him never to let her mo- 

er's family know were ſhe was. 8 

It was impoſiible, as I was often confined to my bed, 


to keep Matilda with me, having no female with whom 
I could truſt her; and we were both a great confinement 


upon Sir Edward. He ſaid, „If I would allow him to 


begin his guardianſhip of the child now, he would diſpoſe 


of her with fafety.” It was death for me to think of it. 
She was all that was Jeft me that could give pleaſure to 


my eyes for the ſhort time I had to ſtay on earth. I was 
for fome days endeavouring to gain fortitude ſufficient to 


part with her. At laſt I did. I wept over my darling 
infant, and, claſping her to my heart, beſought heaven 
to bleſs her, and to make her happier than her d;;confolate 
father or her angelic mother. Sir Edward took her away 
from me; the conflict was almoſt too much for me, but 


once over | believe I was the better.—Matilea's. prattle 
of her mother killed me. 5 


At this time J had a letter from my mother, ſaying, 
that the accounts of my ſtate of health were ſo dreadful, 


that ſhe had reſolved to make her way into France, that 
| ſhe might ſee me once more before death had deprived 


her of me for ever. I wiſhed ſtill to change the ſcene to 
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any place but Ireland, and offered to meet her here at Bath, 
which was agreed upon, She has never known of my 
marriage, nor do I wiſh ſhe ſhould. She is romantic a- 
bout her niece, and my health is a good plea for not ful- 
filling my engagement to her. And let me be a warning 
againſt making engagements before we know what we are 
about, I know that I never loved Louiſa, and were I, 
from a point of honour, to offer her myſelf, what have I 
left to beſtow but a ſhattered frame and a broken heart? 


. 
„3 
A TALE. 
Ino The TALES OF IMAGINATION] 


(LF FHEN the all-conquering ſword of the Romans 
had penetrated into the ſouthern part of Wales, 


and enfanguined the hoſtile plain with the blood of her moſt 


_ diſtinguiſhed heroes, Modred, the ſage, fought a retreat 
from the deſolating rage of war. He was a Druid, re- 
 nowned for his piety and wiſdom ; yet he had lived to fee 
the holy altar beſprinkled with the blood of its prieſts, and 
the ſacred groves polluted by the crimes of a licentious ſol- 
-Mery. -- > FE Y 
The aſylum he choſe was a ſpacious cave, divided by 
the hand of nature into a variety of apartments. An ob- 
{cure path led to it by a gentle deſcent, and by a variety of 
intricate windings ſeemed to pronounce it inacceſſible, but 
to thoſe whom the friendly hand of the Druid guided: 
No, Il. „ N | I, thus 
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thus ſequeſtered, it formed a retreat for innocence and vir 
tue. 

Here the tender virgin fled to eſcape violation, and the 
modeſt matron inſult ; and here the widow and the father- 
leſs ſought protection and conſolation: here too the hardy 
veterau, covered with wounds, oftentimes repaired from 
the battle, and. healcd by the ſage's pious care, returned 
with renewed ſtrength and vigour to the fight. Every 
morn and eve Modred was ſeen proſtrate beneath a vene- 
rable grove of oa, which graced the fide of a hill, that 
role at a {mall diſtance from his habitation ; there he ere 
ed the ſacred altar, and, agreeably to the cuſtom of his 
revered anceſtors, laid on it the ſacred oblation of meal. 
Thus paſſed his days, in prayer, contemplation, and acts 
of benevolence. His drink was from a clear {treamlet, that 
diſtilled from a rock out of which his rude dwelling: was 
formed, and his food ſalubrious herbs, which grew within 
the precincts of his habitation. Such was Modred, the 
Druid; in whom the ſimplicity of childhood andthe wil- 
dom of old age were obſerved to unite. 

One day, having wandered beyond the bounds he uſually 
preſcribed himſelf, in purſuit of medicinal herbs, he ob- 
ſerved the ground to be diſtained with ſeveral drops of 
blood, and, perceiving, a few paces farther, that it wi- 
dened into a tract of conſiderable dimenſions, his humanit 
prompted him to follow it. It led him to a ſpot of ground, 
on which a perſon in armour laid extended: he appeared 
to be in a ſwoon, and, his beaver being up, Modred could | 
diſcern that he was in the flower of his age. 

The Druid pcrecived by his armour that he belonged 1 to 
the Roman arme; but compaſſion for the helpleſs ſtate in 
which he beheſd him cauſed him at that inſtant to forget 

all auimoſity ; he raiſed him in his arms, and applied a 
fovereign cordial, that he always carried about him, to 
his lips, a few drops of which great'y revived him, but he 
was peverthelefs fo extremely exhauſted, from loſs of blood, 
that he in vain attempted to rife upon his feet. Modred, 
finding the ſtranger incapable of riſing without other af. | 
filtance than he was able to give, haltened back to the ca- 
vern, and returned Witn all Need, accompanied by Guide- 
ius | 
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Guiderius was the moſt valiant of all the Britiſh youths 
who fearleſs lifted the ſword in defence of liberty. Nature 
had formed his perſon in her moſt perfect mould, and given 
to his manners a poliſh which art often denies to her moſt 
favoured votaries. His courage had been manifeſt in ma- 
ny battles which he had fought with the common enemy, 

and it was united with clemency and generoſity. By the 
aſſiſtance of this youth the ſtranger was ; ſupported to Mod- 
red's cavern ; but, as he was a Roman, they firſt took the 


precaution to blindfold him, left, being an enemy, he 


thould make obſervations relative to the ſituation of the 


place, which might hereafter prove to their diſadvantage. 


Having conducted him into the cavern, they took the 


| bandage from his eyes, unbraced his armour, and laid him 


on a couch of the ſofteſt moſs ; the Druid then examined 
his wounds, which he found by care might ſpeedily be 


healed, and applying to them ſome herbs, which he knew 


to be of the mott ſovereign efficacy, left him awhile to 
his repoſe. An hour being elapſed, he renewed his viſit, 
and found the ſtranger fo much recovered by the remedies 
applied to his wounds, together with a gentle ſleep, from 
which, on Modred's entrance, he awoke, that he was a- 


ble, in a faint voice, to enquire into whoſe hands he had 


fallen; but, preſently recollecting they were Britons, he 
teſtified by his countenance that he N little _ 


at their hands. 


The Druid, gueſſing at what paſſed in his mind, en- 
deavoured to diſpel his apprehenſions. „ Youth, (ſaid 
he,) you are in the hands of thoſe whom your nation call 
barbarians ; but, though ſtrangers to the ſpecious arts 
uied by civilized nations to glois over the baſeſt deſigns, 
the Britons are not unacquainted with the virtues of hoſ- 
pitality and humanity. "They love victory, but they de- 
light not in blood: diſpel your fears therefore, and reſt 


allured that, while you remain in the cave of Modred, the 


Druid, you ſhall be ſecure from danger or inſult.” 
The Roinan was much ſtruck with this unexpected 
eneroſity, though he could not help giving it a thought, 
whether this behaviour might not be aſſumed to conceal 
more ho{titc deſigns z ; but, as with true Roman fortitude, 
he was prepared 5 meet the beſt or worſt ſtrokes of for- 
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tune with an equal mind, he ſuffered it not to affect the 
compoſure which, in his preſent ſtate, was neceſlary to 
his recovery. | 

In the morning, the Druid found his gueſt wonderfully 
recovered, who informed him, that he was an officer in 
the Roman army ; that he had left the camp, which was 
ſtationed within a day's march of that place, in company 
with five others of the troop ; their deſign being, he con- 
feſſed, to make diſcoveries concerning the ſtate of the 
enemy; but his men being, as he imagined, ſuborned b 
a brother- officer, between whom and himſelf there had 


been ſome trifling difference, they had baſely turned their 


arms againſt him, and left him for dead on the ſpot where 


the Druid firſt diſcovered him. He expreſſed the warmeſt 
_ acknowledgements for the kind treatment he had received, 


and, at Modred's requeſt, followed him to the outer part 
of the cave, where a number of perſons, of different ſex 
and age, were aſſembled, being that morning returned 


from ſacrifice. 


Among theſe, the ſuperior beauty of the fair Elſimena 


arreſted the attention of the young Roman. Her ſtature 


aroſe conſiderably above her companions, and, like her 
features, was formed with the moſt exact ſyrametry ; a 


thouſand beauties played round her mouth: her cheek 
_ diſcloſed a tincture pure as the opening roſe ; and her hair, 


Which, to uſe the language of the poet, was © criſped like 
golden wire,“ floated over her ſhoulders in all the wild 


_ negligence of nature. From the playful hours of infancy, 


Elſimena had known no other parent than Modred ; to 


his care a mother's dying breath had bequeathed her, and 


the pious ſage religiouſly diſcharged the ſacred truſt repo- 

He watched over her with the attention and 
care of a fond parent, and received from Elſimena the 
grateful return of filial tendernels and obedience, Gui- 
derius had long reſigned his heart at the ſhrine of Elſi- 
mena's beauty, nor was the fair maid inſenſible of his 


merit; on the contrary, Guiderius held her affections 


captive. She burnt with an equal flame, and a ſhort pe- 
Guiderius, not without uneaſineſs, beheld his miſtreſs 
expoſed to the rapturous gaze of the young Roman. He 
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obſerved that her charms touched his ſoul, and feared 
his noble mien and gallant deportment might cauſe Elſi- 
mena to draw between them a compariſon not to his own 
advantage; but theſe modeſt apprehenſions were diſſipa- 
ted, when he obſerved the coolneſs and reſerve which ſhe 
replied to his civilities, and how ſolicitous ſhe was to diſ- 
engage herſelf from his converfation. Cladius, for that 
was the name of the Roman, became every moment more 
enamoured of Elſimena. In the ſimple attire of a Britiſh 
maid, his heart confeſſed that ſhe eclipſed the faireit Ro- 
man; but he had the mortification to find that ſhe was 


inſenſible to every thing he could urge in behalf of his 


paſſion, and that her heart was ſolely devoted to Guide- 
rius. 


Three days inſenſibly glided away, which the ena- 


moured Claudius, happy in the preſence of Elſimena, 


thought no more than as ſo many hours ; but the Druid, 
finding him reſtored to his former vigour, reminded him 
that it was time to depart. «© We have now (faid Modred) 
diſcharged the debt which humanity exacted from us in 
your behalf: we have received you beneath our roof, and 
the ſacred laws of hoſpitality, which we revere, forbid us 
to exert to your diſadvantage that power which we derive 
not from the ſtrength of our arms or the cuance of war, 
but by the private calamity of our enemy. But now, 
that you no longer claim our ſufferance, it is time that 
you 33 ſince we Can no longer entertain you but as 
the enemy of our country, the baſe enſlaver of our rights 
and liberties : as ſuch, a Briton cannot without reproach 
hold amicable converſe with you.!“ 5 

The young Roman expreſſed the higheſt ſenſe of the 
Nruid's generoſity, and lamented that he was contained 
to bear arms againſt a country to which he was indebted 
for his life, and, what was ſtill dearer, his berty. 

While Claudius thus expreſſed himſelt, the Druid ed 


a bandage over his eyes, in tae fame manner as when he 


firſt brought him to the cave, and then, with a generoſity 
ſcarcely to be paralleled, conſigned him to the care of 


Guiderius, who waited to conduct him in ſafety to the 


place where they found him. 
1 5 During 
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During the time that Claudius was entertained in the 
cave of Modred, the Britons having received intelligence 
that the Romans were on their march to attack them, 
were making great preparations for a vigorous defence. 
On the third day the armies encamped within ſight of each 
other, and on the morning of the fourth were e drawn up 
in order for battle. 

Elſimena having, with an aching he received the 
farewell of her beloved Guiderius, retired to the pious 
Druid, who, beneath the covert of a conſecrated grove, 
(which, as it ſtood on a riſing ground, commanded a dif- 
rant view of the plain where the two armies were to en- 
gage) offered ſacrifice to the gods for the ſucceſs of the 


Britiſh arms. 


The two armies engaged with equal fury, and for a 


long time it was doubt fal on which fide victory would 


terminate. Elümena, from the confines of the grove, 
bcheld her lover ruſh into the midſt of the battle, with a 
courage and reſolution truly heroic ; but, when he leap- 
ed from the chariot, to engage the enemy ſword in hand, 


the ſtretched her aching eyes in vain to diſtinguiſh "Cs 


from the crowd of gallant heroes who united againſt the 


common foe. 


The fight was long and deſperate, but the ſuperior 
number of the Romans at length prevailed ; the flower 
of the warlike Silures were ſlain or taken priſoners, and 
the reit obliged to fave themſelves by flight. | 

| Eliimena anxiouſly enquired of the Britons, who fled 


toward the hills for ſhelter from the victorious enzmy, 
concerning her lover, and with anzuiſh heard the eallant 


vouth had fallen among the ſlain. Frantic with grief, ſhe 
inatched a ſword from: one of them. «< How, my brave 
countryman ! (ſaid ſhe,) will you ſuffer the galant he- 


roes who fought with you this day, in defence of our li- 


bertics, to fall unrevenged ? For my part, I am reſolved 
to feil my life dearly, and not till I have myſclf had the 
conſolation of dying a ſword in the blood of our enemies.” 
Saying thus, like an arrow from a bow ſhe deſcended the 
hill, and, urged on by deſpair, ruſhed into the midſt of the 
enemy, why had now gained the foot of it, in purſuit of 
9 tlie 
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the flying Britons, reſolving, if ſhe could not revenge the 
death of her lover, at leaſt to periſh in the attempt. 

The Britons, animated by the conduct of Elfimena, 
once more faced the enemy. Aſhamed of being ſurpaſ- 
f:4 in courage by a woman, they attacked them with re- 
doubled fury, and, though the ſuperior numbers of the 
latter rendered all hope of victory abortive, to the great 
loſs of the Romans they fought till either they were ſlain 
or made priſoners. The Druid was in the mean while 
not an inactive ſpectator of this ſcene. Animated with a 
glorious enthuſiaſm, he ſeized the reins of a chariot, and, 
vaulting into the ſeat, drove with a deſperate fury into 
the midſt of the fight, cutting down all before him, and 
repeatedly diſcharging darts upon the enemy, till, over- 
powered by numbers, he was conſtrained to yieid himſelf 
their priſoner. 

But to return again to our fair heroine. Urged on by 
deſpair, ſhe attempted to rid herſelf of a life which, fince 
Guiderius was flain, could no longer afford her pleaſure ; Y 
but Claudius, the young Roman who had been entertained 
by the Druid, fortunately obſerved her, and made a ſign 
to his men to ſurround and convey her priſoner to his 
tent; which was accordingly done, notwithſtanding her 
efforts to prevent it, by endeavouring to put an end to 
her exiſtence. But what was the exceſs of her joy, when 
in the tent to which ſhe was conducted by the Roman 
troops, ſhe beheld her beloved Guiderius! He was re- 
| clined on a ſuperb ſopha, and, from the wounds which he 
had received in battle, was extremely weak and faint; to 
that the unexpected ſight of his miſtreſs a priſoner, and 
in the tent of his rival, raiſed in his breaſt ſuch violent 
emotions, that they were nearly fatal to him. Nor was. 
Elſimena leſs agitated to behold her lover, contrary to 
her expectations, alive; yet a priſoner, and apparently 
on the brink of the grave. She ſunk at his feet in a 
ſwoon, out of which it was ſome time before ſhe was 
recovered by the attendants, who, by the orders of their 
maſter, treated her with the utmoſt reſpect and attention; 
but what afterwards contributed greatly to her recover 

was, to find from the ſurgeon, who had examined the 
wounds of her "1 that they were not mortal. 


Elſimena 
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Elfimena having, at the requeſt of Guiderius, inform- 
ed him by what means ſhe fell into the hands of the ene- 
my, was in return acquainted by him, that ſhe was in the 
tent of the ſtranger who had ſojourned with them in the 
Druid's cave ; who, he had learned, was ſon to the Ro- 
man general. He alſo informed her that it was entirely 
owing to the humanity of Claudius he owed his life. 
„ Overpowered (ſaid he) by the enemy, I ſunk down co- 
vered with wounds and taint with loſs of blood, when the 
generous Roman haſtily advanced to my aſſiſtance; his 
own ſoldiers bore me to this tent, where I have been 
treated with a reſpect rather due to the victor than the 
vanquiihed : thus has he rendered me his debtor for a 
life which mult in future prove a burthen to me. 


« Have better thoughts, my Guiderius,” ſaid Elſime-= _ 


na, ſuppoſing he alluded to the proſpect of a tedious cap- 
tvity; © who can tell but the grateful Roman may de- 
ſign the generous treatment we receive as a prelude to the 
freedom he means to offer you.” © Indulge not that 


ſlattering thought, my Elſimena, ſaid the youth, which, 


ſhould it prove a true preſage, can afford to me but ſmall 
conſolation. Could I enjoy the pleaſures of liberty, while 
thoſe of my gallant friends, who have eſcaped the hoſtile 
ſword, linger in an irkſome captivity, to ſwell the triumph 
of the inſulting conqueror? Can I find joy in the life 
which mutt no longer be rendered deſirable by the preſence 
of my Elfimena?” © How! (faid the fair captive,) does 
Guiderius ſuſpect the faith cf his Elſimena?“ « Far from 
my breaſt (faid the youth) be that ungenerous thought! 
yet my beloved Elſimena, do not I fee thee captive to my 
rival? to one who is too powerfully awake to thy charms 
to forego the poſſeſſion of them! O cruel thought, it 
wrings my very foul ??? 8 5 | 
I ſhall paſs over the many tender melancholy things, 
which pafled between the lovers on this ſubject, (which 
they could the more freely utter, as they found their at- 
tendants were not familiar with the Celtic tongue, ) as al- 


ſo the ſolemn proteſtations which Elſimena made, to pre- 


ſerve the faith ſhe had plighted to Guiderius inviolate, 
whether life or death awaited her, and inform the reader, 

that, the Roma!s having gained a complete victory over 
wo mos eee the 
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the Britons, Claudius returned to the tent where Elſime- 
na and Guiderius were. He approached them both with 
the moſt obliging and reſpectful air, and; addrefling him- 
ſelf to Guiderius, though his eyes inſenſibly inclined to- 
_ wards the fair captive, «« Fortune (ſaid he) is not always 
the friend to valour ; if ſo, Guiderius would this da 
have been a conqueror. Bluſh not, gallant youth, (ſaid 
Claudius) the Romans have little to boaſt of a conqueſt 
which redounds equally to the honour of the vanquithed 
and the victor ; but here, indeed, (faid he, turning to El- 
ſimena, ) is a prize that may well ſwell the pride of con- 
queſt! Weep not, beautiful Elſimena, (continued he,) 
you are in the hands of one, who, though enflamed by 
your beauty, will not forget the reſpect due to your virtue 
and misfortunes.” _ 3 
L.ittle more paſt at that time, Claudius being ſummon- 
ed to the tent of his father; who, having been in the ac- 
tion ſlightly wounded by a javelin, had ordered enquiry 
to be made among the priſoners for the Briton who threw 
it, and, further to aid the diſcovery, had offered life and 
freedom to the owner. The next day the javelin was 
_ expoſed, in the tent of the Roman general, but, as the 
Britons fought for the moſt part with darts and ſwords, 
few appeared to review it, much leſs to own it. : 
News, however, was at length brought to the general, 


that one of the priſoners confeſſed himſelf to be the man 


who threw it. The Roman commander ordered him to 
be brought into his preſence, and, having diſmiſſed his 
attendants, aſked him many queſtions concerning the 
manner in which he came by it. Sir, (ſaid Modred, for 
it was in truth that venerable ſage,) it once belonged to 


a fair unfortunate, who has long {ſince deſcended to the 


duſt.” The general, whoſe curioſity was excited by this 
reply, requeſted, with emotion, to know further particu- 

lars, which the Druid thus proceeded to relate. When 
Aulus Didius (faid he) ſucceeded the gallant Offoriugg 
who gained immortal honour by the conqueſt of our mos 
narch, the valiant Caractacus, in the command of the 
Roman forces, Ethelda, the daughter of a gallant warrior, 

who has ſince fallen in defence of our liberties, was made 
captive by a young ommander, who led a numerous le- 
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gion againſt our nation. The conqueror, ſtruck with 
her beauty and reſpecting her misfortunes, ſtrove to 
lighten her captivity by the moſt generous treatment; 
but, alas! in ſo doing, he impoſed on her more laſting 
chains. She no longer viewed him but with the eyes of 
love, and a paſſion, wo ſtrong to be eraſed by time, took 
poſſeſſion of her heart. The young conqueror, as I be- 
fore obſerved, was not inſenſible of her charms; but E- 
thelda knew too well what was due to her birth and ſex 


to yield on diſhonourable terms; ſhe repelled the ſolicita- 


tion of her lover with a firmneſs that at once awed and 
increaſed his lame. Convinced of her merit, he at length 
offered her his hand, which the fair captive had not power 
to refuſe. That very hour ſhe became his wife, but a 
final ſeparation in a ſhort time after took place. On their 
march to join the Roman general, chey were ſurpriſed 
by a body of our troops; led on by the father of Ethelda, 
they routed the enemy and reſcued the priſoners which 
were taken in the former ſkirmiſh. Ethelda, from a 
riſing ground, beheld the conteſt with inconceivable hor- 
ror, not knowing for the ſucceſs of which to direct her 
prayers to heaven; the liberties, and perhaps the lives of 
her father and countrymen, depending on the one fide, 
and on the other, thoſe of the man for whom ſhe had e- 
ſtranged herſelf from both. 5 
„The engagement was obſtinate and bloody, but vic- 
tory was on the point of terminating in favour of our 
arms, when the Romans were relieved by a troop of 
horſe, but not before the unfortunate Ethelda had ſeen 
both her father and her huſband fall. Se, 

„This reinforcement of the Romans, threw the Bri- 
tons into confuſion. They fled with precipitation, and 
eſcaped the ſword of the enemy under covert of the night. 
Ethelda fled, not knowing whither, till, her ftrength 
failing, ſhe ſunk down at the door of a poor widow, who 


received her into her humble dwelling, and ſet before her 


ſome refreſhment ; but it was two days before ſhe could 
be prevailed upon either to eat or ſpeak. After this, ſhe 
became more calm, and related to the good woman the 
calamities that had befallen her and cauſed her grief: ſhe 
_ alſo declared it as her determination, never more to unite 
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with ſociety, and joyfully accepted the poor widow's of- 
fer of abiding in her cottage, and partaking the ſmall 
comforts her humble lot afforded. Ethelda died two 
years after, having grit given birth to a female infant. 

I had often (continued Modred) obſerved her at our 
holy facrifices, where the conſtantly appeared covered with 
a veil, which totaliy concealed her perſon from the eyes of 
men; curioſity prompted me to enquire into her ſtory, 
which I learned firit from the woman at whoſe houſe 
ſhe ſojourned, and after.yards from Ethelda herſelf ; for 
it is neceſſaty, Sir, (faid Modred,) to inform you, that, 
although animated by the glorious cauſe of liberty, 1 for 
once venture. to raiſe the hoſtile ſword of war in defence 
of my country, my office is to ſpeak comfort to the af- 
Aicted, to utter divine myſteries, and to recommend u- 
niverſal peace and concord to mankind, being, to be 
plain, of the ſacred order of Druids. | 

« My office gave me free acceſs to Ethelda, who rea- 
dily made me the confident of her misfortunes, and with 
her laſt breath recommended her infant-daughter to my 
protection. On her death, I took the little liſper home 
to my abode; and, when the fury of war forced me to 
ſeek ſhelter in theſe mountains; ſhe was the companion 
of my flight, and for eighteen years has been the ſolace 
of my declining age; but, alas! my Elſimena is either 
numbered among the dead, or muſt waſte her blooming 
years.in wktome cc ( 5 
The Roman commander aſked, with an emotion that 
cauſed Modred to ſuſpect he was prompted by other mo- 
tives than mere curioſity in his enquiries, what were his 
reaſons for ſuppoſing that the daughter of Ethelda was 
either numbered among the dead or a captive. The ſage 
then informed him of all he knew concerning Elſimena; 
how, on being told her lover had fallen in the battle, 
ſhe ruſhed, ſword in hand, into the midſt of the enemy; 
how, by the intrepidity of her conduct, the flying troops 
were inſpired with courage once more to face the enemy, 
and to revenge the death of their brave companions; and, 
laſtly, that it had been rumoured ſhe was a prifoner in 
the tent of Claudius, the general's ſon. Then, reverting 
to the former part of his diſcourſe. “ that javelin, my 
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Lord, (faid he) with which it was my fortune to wound 
you, the wretched mother of Elſimena, previous to the 
fatal engagement which bereft her of all ſhe held dear, 
concealed in her garments, for the purpoſe of putting an 
end to her exiſtence, ſhould the live to fee either her pa- 
rent or her huſband flain : but that Almighty Power, 
who permitted her aAiction, endued her with fortitude to 
bear it. The weapon once belonged to her huſband, and 
in her exile ſhe preſerved it as a precious relic, ſacred to 
his remembrance. On her death it fell into my hand; 
ſince which, for the fame reaſon, I have kept it, as be- 
longing to one in whoſe misfortunes I was deeply inte- 
reſted, „ 5 

« Yeſterday, (continued Modred) inſtigated by an 
impulſe for which I cannot account, I armed myſelf with 
it; and, when inſpired by the example of my brave coun- 


trymen, I aſcended the warlike chariot, reſolving to yield 


up my life in defence of our liberties, having expended 
my darts, as a laſt effort, I threw the javelin.” _ 
„Wonderful and myſterious (ſaid the Roman) are the 
ways of Providence! In me, venerable Modred behold 

the father of Elſimena, and once the huſband of the un- 
fortunate Ethelda ! 5 | | 1 5 

E Myſterjous heaven! (faid the Druid,) can it be re- 

ally {fo 777. -- ß! a | 

I fell, indeed, (ſaid the General,) among the lain, 
but was not mortally wounded, The brave fellows who 
fought by my fide bore me from the field of battle, and a 
| ſhort time reſtored me to my former vigour ; but m 
blooming bride was for ever loſt. I cauſed ſtrict ſearch 
to be made after her, but all was in win; ſince, till this 
day, I could neyer obtain the leaſt tidings of her. The 
Javelin, with which I was yeſterday wounded, I remem-_ 
| bered once to have been mine, it having for ſeveral ages 
been handed down in our family, from father to ſon, as a 
relic of antiquity. I recollected the period when I loſt. 
it, and thought it might have been thrown by a Briton 
who had fought in that engagement which for ever ſepa- 
rated me from Ethelda: I thought it might lead to a dif- 
covery of her, or at leaſt inform me concerning the 
manner of her death, This, venerable Modred, was the 
To cauſe 
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cauſe of my enquiry, and heaven, doubtleſs, inſpired me 
with the thought, that it might reſtore to me the pledge 
of my Ethelda's love.“ = 

While this diſcourſe paſſed between the Roman com- 
mander and the venerable Druid, a ſcene nearly as inte- 
reſting was acting in the tent of Claudius. The grate- 
ful youth, having diſcovered to his father that the gene- 
rous Britons, to whom he was indebted for his life and 
liberty, were among the priſoners, reccived his permiflion 
to offer them rewards ſuitable to the ſignal ſervice they 

had done him. 

« Generous Guiderius, (faid Claudius,) it is time to 
convince you that ingratitude does not form a part of the 
Roman character. Abide with us, gallant youth 3 enroll 
yourſelf among the friends of Rome, and, in return, they 
will beſtow on you the higheſt honours. You are filent, 
Guiderius ; but your countenance tells me, you treat our 
proffered friendſhip with diſdain. Well, then, fince it is 

ſo, Claudius alone muſt pay the debt he owes : from this 
moment, gallant youth, you are free, and bluſh not to 
receive life and freedom from one, who, to your gene- 
roſity is indebted for the power of beſtowing either. — 

_ Guiderius, you are ſilent. I would do much to purchaſe 
your eſteem, your friendſhip ; — fix Britiſh priſoners, 
w_ you ſhall name, will I alſo add.—Still are you ſi- 
8 5 1 „„ 

« Claudius, (ſaid the youth,) a Briton's heart muſt 
ſpeak in his countenance ; for the lives and liberties of his 
friends, Guiderius offers you the return of a grateful. 
heart; but, for his own, Claudius, can he offer thanks 
for life and freedom, when robbed of all that can render 
either defirable ?? —_” 
„ Guiderius, (ſaid the young Roman,) I underſtand 
you. This fair maid is the object to which we both aſ- 
pire ; we both love Elſimena, and the happineſs of one 


_ (fo ſay our paſſions) muſt be founded on the deſpair of 


the other. Muſt it then be fo, Guiderius? No! You 
| ſhall fee that a Roman can ſoar above the low purſuits of 
ſelf-gratification ; that his pride and confidence reſts not 
alone in the ſtrength of his arms, nor in the conqueſt of 

cities, but in the — of his paſſions. You (ſaid 
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he) poſſeſs the heart of Elſimena, fortune has given me 
a right over her perſon, but it is a right which I feorn 
to avail myſelf of Take her, gallant youth; receive the 
fair Elſimena, even from the hand of thy rival, and hence- 
forth remember that the Romans fight, not to tyrannize 
over and enſlave, but to civilize, mankind.” Saying 
this, he took the hand of F.Himena, and united it with 
that of her beloved Guiderius. 

The joy of both was, for ſome minutes, abſorbed in 
admiration. That Claudius, in the ardour of youth, when 
the aftections are unuſed to yield to the curb of reaſon, in 
the height of proſperity, which is fo ſeldom tempered by 
moderation, ſhould thus nobly ſquare his conduct to the 
molt rigid rules of virtue; thus nobly yield up the object _ 
of his love into the arms of another, ſtruck them with 
an awe, which for ſome moments deprived them of ut- 
terance. They threw themſelves at the feet of Claudius, 
who, having once made the painful ſacrifice, experienced 
from it a ſatisfaction infinitely ſurpaſſing that which any 
ſenſual gratification could have beſtowed. „„ 
Attairs were in this poſture when a meſſage arrived 
from the General, requeſting the attendance of his ſon 

and the two priſoners who were entertained in his tent; 

for, upou enquiry, he had learned that they were really 
Elſimena and Guiderius. „ 
Claudius, who ſuppoſed his father's ſummons to pro- 
ceed merely from a curioſity to fee and honour thoſe to 
whom he was indebted for the life and liberty of his fon, 
immediately proceeded with them to his tent. When they 
entered, they were inexpreſſibly delighted to find the ve- 
nerable Druid; who, in his turn, received no leſs joy at 
benolding the young pair. He preſented Elſimena to the 
Roman commander, who embraced her with a warmth 
truly parental, and, with delight, ſcarcely to be equalled, 
viewed the beauties of her form, promiſing a mind equally 
noble and perfect. . „„ | 
Claudius and the young Britons, as the reader will con- 
clude, were at a loſs to comprehend the cauſe of this ſeem- 
ingly myiterious behaviour, till they were informed of it 


by Modred, who, at the requeſt of the General, related 


to them the particulars of Ethelda's ſtory. Elſimena 
VVV then 
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then threw herſelf at the feet of her Sire, to teſtify her 
entire obedience to his will. The paſſion which Claudius 
lately entertained for her perſon was now changed into 
brotherly love; he embraced her with the tendereſt and 
pureſt affection, and rejoiced ſincerely in having gained 
ſo charming a ſiſter. Tos was diffuſed over every coun- 
tenance, excepting that of Guiderius, who greatly feared 
Elſimena was once more on the point of being ſnatched _ 
from his arms ; but his fears vaniſhed, when, at the requeſt 
of his ſon, the Roman commander joined his hand with 
that of his miſtreſs. 5 
Such was the joy which pervaded the breaſt of the no- 
ble Roman, on receiving to his arms ſo lovely an image of 
his loſt Ethelda, and ſuch was his gratitude to the vene- 
rable Druid, who had for ſo many years cheriſhed and 
protected her, and to whom he was beſides indebted for 
the life of his ſon, that he promiſed to grant him what- 
ever he ſhould aſk in favour of his countrymen. Modred 
availed himſelf of this generous offer, by requeſting the 
lives and liberties of all who had the day before been made 
priſoners, which was accordingly granted. _ 
Through the influence of the Druid, Elfimena, and 
Claudius, an honourable and advantageous peace was 
ſoon concluded between the Romans and the warlike Bri- 
tons who inhabited that part of the county. 
The eyes of the venerable Druid were, in a good old 
age, cloſed by his beloved Elſimena; who, with Gui- 
derius, lived a ſeries of years in uninterrupted peace and 
happineſs, „„ TT” 


THE STORY OF 
LADY FRANCES HENLEY. 
[FROM viLLEROvY.] 
ö 1 Am the daughter of the Earl of E—, who, having no 
other child to inherit his vaſt fortunes, looked up to 


me as the ſupport of his houſe, It is not then to be won- 
155 dered 
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dered at, if I became almoſt the only object of his atten- 
tion, and all his hours were tpent in forming ſchemes for 
my future felicity, which I too fatally have blaſted. As 
he wiſhed to ſee me ſuperior to every other of my ſex, he 
loſt no opportunity that could contribute to my improve- 
ment ; his houſe was open to every perſon of extraordina- 
ry ability ; his extreme fondnefs for me made him view 
each little accompliſhment I poſſeſſed in a much more 
favourable light than it merited ; the ſame fondneſs ren- 
dered him blind to all my imperfections, and I was early 
taught to look upon myſelf as one that could not err. — 
My mother, dear offended ſhade ! to think of thee is to be 
plunged in an abyſs of horror; but I will hope that I ob- 


tained your pardon ; for, ſurely, if thou haſt beheld the 
ſevere repentance and never-ceaſing forrows of thy 


. wretched child, thou wilt think, though her puniſhment 
has been juſt, her atonement has been ſufficient.—But 
whither do I wander? My mother was a woman of un- 
common beauty, and poſſeſſed of various perfections, but 
of a temper violent in the extreme. The pride of birth 
had taken polleflion of her heart, and ſhe boaſted a long 

race of noble progenitors, whoſe public and private vir- 
tues had done honour to their country; and ſhe often ex- 


ultingly rejoiced that ſhe had given a daughter to the 
world whole worth would ſpread additional luſtre on her 


A 


At the age of ſixteen I was looked upon as one who 


would fully anſwer the moſt ſanguine expectation of my 
doating parents. As I was to be the inheritreſs of a ſplen- 
did fortune, I received the homage of numbers of the 


young nobility ; but, as my parents perceived I was e- 


qually indifferent to them all, they did not preſs me on the 


ſubject of marriage, though there were ſeveral, who made 


me offers of their hands, whoſe alliance u ould not have 


been diſpleaſing to them. I hus had I, for the ſpace of 
two years, continued the pride of every circle, and the 
Lader of the ſaſhionable world, when my father informed 
me he had been ſolicited by Lord Henley for permiſſion to 


pay his addreſſes to me, and which, as his Lordihip was 


iu ever y reſpect what the fondeſt parent would wiſh to u- 


nite his child to, he had granted, at the fame time requeſt- 
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ed I would look upon his lordſhip as my deflined huſ- 
band, to which, he thought, I could have no objection, 
as I had ever aſſured him, my heart was free from every 
enzagement. I anſwered, that I was equally indifferent 
to all mankind, and if Lord Henly met with his appro- 
| bation, mine ſhould follow. 

Muy father preſſed me to his paternal boſom with rap- 
ture, declaring that every wiſh of his heart was now ful- 
filled. My mother, whoſe joy was as great as his, 
fervently ſupplicated heaven but to prolong her days 
till ſhe thould ſee me a parent, and then ſhe ſhould die 
contented, as the honour of her houſe would thereby be 
continued, by her having given birth to the moſt dutiful 
and accompliſhed of a es O thou moſt unhappy, 
moſt miſtaken of parents] you knew n»t what you ſolici- 
ted; you knew not that the completion of that prayer 
was to involve you in inſupportable calamity. Heaven 
granted your petition, but not in mercy. No: the Great 
Ruler of the univerſe made you an example to teach er- 
ring mortals how weak, how inſufficient, t they are to 
judge what is beſt for them. 

But to proceed. Lord Henly was too ardent a lover 
to admit of unneceſlary delays ; and, engaged as I was 
in faſhionable folly, J never thought of examining my 

heart as to its ſentiments of the man with whom I was to 
paſs my future days. At the end of fix weeks 1 became 
his wife, without any other idea of the marriage _ 
than that I was now miſtreſs of all my actions, and at 
full liberty to purſue what line of conduct was moſt plea- 
- ſing to myſelf ; and in this I thought true happineſs muſt 
conſiſt. From this dream I was ſoon awakened, by 
my Lord Henly's requeſting I would accompany him into 
the country; at the ſame time informing me of his deteſ- 
tation of a life of diſſipation. He talked of the happineſs 
we {hould enjoy at his ſeat at K , as its diſtance from 
any habitation would ſecure us from the interruption of 
frequent viſitors. I gazed at him with aſtoniſhment and 
without reply, till, tenderly taking my hand, he ſaid he 
ſhould then enjoy the company of his beloved wite, 
which, in the whirl of diſtraction in which we had lived, 
ſince our marriage, he had not been able todo. 1 haſtily 
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withdrew my hand, and with cold contempt adviſed him 
to loſe no time in putting in execution the Arcadian 
ſcheme his fertile imagination had projected; but begged, 
at the ſame time, he would make choice of ſome other 
Silvia to accompany him, as I preferred the whirl of diſ- 
traction (as he was pleaſed to term it) in which I lived, 
to converſing with fawns, liſtening to purling ſtreams, 
er even to the voice of fo delightful a ſhepherd as I did 
not doubt he would prove. Lord Henly was {truck dumb, 
but, recollecting himſelf, he urged me to conſider, as 
what he was willing to aſk as a favour he had a right to 
command as a duty. yy Fer 
Having ſaid this, he retired, leaving me in a ſtate of 
mind I had never before experienced. To avoid my o-＋]ã n 
thoughts, I made a viſit to a faſhionable friend, who ſoon 
perceived that ſomething had diſturbed me, and, on her 
queſtioning me, I confeſſed every thing that had paſſed.— 
She highly cenſured my Lord's conduct, and as much 
applauded . mine, adviſing me on no account to be recon- 
ciled to him, unleſs he atoned for his behaviour by giving 
up every idea entirely of taking me into the country, be- 
ſides apologizing for having attempted it. 5 
Determined to follow this pernicious advice, I returned 
home, when Lord Henly again renewed his entreaties, 
that I would conſent to accompany him to R, as he 
intended to leave London the enſuing week; but I was 
12 to every ſolicitation. Accordingly, a few days after, 
ſaw him depart without me. From this moment I felt 
no other ſentiment for him than what mortified pride in- 
ſpired. His wiſh to deter me from going into public only 
increaſed my deſire for it. I thought it neceſſary to 
plunge into diſſipation with double ardour, to convince 
the world and my Lord how much my mind revolted at 
reſtraint. I had been three months in this ſituation, when 
Lord Henly was appointed ambaſſador to the court of 
Spain, for which place he was to depart immediately. I 
ſaw the preparations making for his journey with plea- 
ſure, though he betrayed evident figns of a mind ill at 
eaſe. I he day of his leaving me, he came to my apart- 
ment, and, after requeſting 1 would diſmiſs my attendants, 
he pathetically lamented the unhappy tura I had taken, 
| . | conjured | 
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conjured me to reflect, with what evils it would be at- 
tended if purſued in his abſence, and concluded by ſo- 
lemnly exhorting me, if I valued his peace, to take this 
opportunity of paying the earl, my father, a viſit. I gave 
him no reaſon to ſuppoſe I would comply with his deſire, 
and he left me with a countenance of diſpleaſure and in- 
quietu%:, I Joſt no time in going to the friend I had be- 
fore mentioned, to communicate this freſh inſtance (as 
I termed it} of my Lord's unreaſonable diſpoſition ; for, 
from the time of her having given me advice fo ſuited to 
my wiſhes, I looked upon her as my only real friend. I 


found with her Sir Harry L——, a gentleman who had 
formerly aſked me of my father in marriage, but had 
been refuſed on account of his immoral character. I was 
t o imprudent to cenceal even from him the manner I had 


parted from Lord Henly. 


From this moment he became my conſtant attendant, 
devoting himſelf to me with the utmoſt aſſiduity; nor did 


] ever once reflect on the impropriety of my conduct, in 


thus receiving the attentions of a man who had been m 


declared admirer, and with whoſe libertine principles I 
was well acquainted ; but I conſulted my own vanity a- 
lone, and that was flattered by ſeeing myſelf diſtinguiſhed 
by this leader of taſte and gallantry, for ſuch the frivolous 
of his own ſex and the vain and giddy of ours had uni- 


Voerlally allowed him to be. One night, after returning 


home from the opera, (where he had more than common- 
ly ecerted himſelf to pleaſe me, he complained of my 


coldneis, and the long delay of his hopes, in ſuch terms 
as left me no room to doubt of what nature his expecta- 


tions were. 
My pride was alarmed, and I reſented the inſult he had 


offe ed me by the moſt contemptuous expretizons my heart 
could dictate. He heard me without emotion or inter- 
ruption, until, ſceing me quite exhauſted with rage, he 

accoſted me with an air of the moſt cutting indifference. 
He had thought, he ſaid, we underſtood each other well 


enough to have rendered this explanation unneceſſary; 
but he ſuppoſed it was a ceremony uſual with ladies, who 
wiſhed their lovers to know the value they would have 


ſet upon their favours; though he could not but think 


Nnn 2 | that 
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that his long and ardent paſſion deſerved to be rewarced, 
without his being loaded with ſuch cruel and humiliating 
epithets as he had juſt heard; that, had not the encou- 
ragement I had hitherto given convinced him of my ge- 
nerous intentions in his favour, my conduct this night 
would have made him the moſt wretched of men, as he 
| ſhould have ſuppoſed he had been ſo unfortuna'c as to 
have really offended me. | 
I perceived he was approaching me. I roſe precipi- 
tately from my ſeat, and, with a look cf the utmoſt indig- 
nation, and a voice which rage and ſurpriſe had render- 
ed almoſt inarticulate, I bid him ſtop his deteſted tongue, 
and leave my houſe that moment, nor ever more pretume 
to ente its doors. Fie ſaid, he could eaſily obey my com- 
mands, but, before he went, never to return, muſt beg 
to congratulate my ladyſhip on my preſent virtuous diſ- 
polition, A for him, poor diſcarded man, he muſt con- 
tent himſelf with the opinion of the world, which had 
long believed him in the poſſeſſion of every favour, it was 
in the power of the wife of i.ord Henly to beſtow. _ 
repeated my defire, that he ſhould withdraw, telling 
him, with an affected calmneſs, that it ſhould be my bu- 
ſineſs to convince that world he ſpoke of how greatly it 
had injured me, if it had ever entertained an idea that the 
wife of Lord Henly cculd fall ſo very low as to beſtow 
one thought upon fo poor, mean, and deſpicable a wretch 
as it muſt allow him to be. I now rang my bell: a ſer- 
vant appearing, I deſired he would ſhew Sir Harry L— 
out. He went immediately, ſaying ſomething of revenge, 
to which J paid no attention. | 
I will not attempt to deſcribe the horror and confuſion 
that filled my boſom : the virtuous mind alone can con- 
ceive what I felt. Mine was then virtuous ; for, though 
it had been clouded and obſcured by a life of folly, my 
heart was not naturally depraved; it ſhuddered at the 
idea of actual guilt, I retired to my apartment, where a 
torrent of tears gave me ſome relief, and for the firſt mo- 
ment in my life reflected on my paſt conduct. Though 
I found nothing in it which could deſerve. the inſult I re- 
ceived, yet there was nothing my reaſon could approve. 
ns . I paſſed. 
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I paſſed the night in making reſolutions to be more 
Circumipect in future; in theſe reſolutions the following 
day confirmed me; for, while I was betta: ing what to 
do, whether to go abroad or ſtay at home, !.ady Leſly, 
a nter of my mother „ was announced. I could not a- 
void receiving her, though, in my preient ſtate of mind, 
| dreaded every eye. She accoſted me with a look of ſe- 
verity, and, producing the paper of ihe day, bid me read 
(if I had not already done it) the infamy of two noble fa- 
milies brought on them by the imprudent and unpardona- 
ble conduct "of one unwor thy female. At any other time 
of mylife, ſuch an addreſs would have been received with 
contempt, but I now felt mylclf humbled, and diſturbed 
with fears of I knew not what. I took up the paper in 
filence, and, caſting my eyes to where | was directed, to 
my confuſion and mortification [ read the W pa- 
ragraph. 

Laſt night ſet off for the Continent, on a love ex 
dition, the long enamoured Lady Margaret P—f—t nd 
the gallant Colonel +  —|—g—r. We are happy to find 
Lord P. bears this inſtance of his lady's inhdelity as a 
thing, he, as well as the reſt of the world, had expected. 
We are authorized to ſay, they were not accompanied, as 
is reported, by Sir Harry L-— and the beautiful Lady 
3 H——. Her Ladyſhip having taken exception 
at ſome attentions paid to another laſt night at the opera, 
upbraided the intended companion of her flight with ſuch 
ſpirit, as alarmed the Baronet, and made "him judge it 
proper at leaſt to defer their expedition; of which he ac- 
quainted the lady, and was forbid evermore to enter her 
| houſe, It is thought this command will not greatly af- 
| fect this idol of the female world, as he has been for 
ſome time obſerved to fail in his dev otions at her Lady- 
ſhip's ſhrine.” -- 

I tore the paper into a thouſand pieces 1 raved £9 
ran about the apartment, like a perſon in a fit of frenzy. 
My aunt, terrified at the ſituation I was in, entreated me 
to be compoſed, and inform her of the truth of this affair, 
that meaſures might be taken to prevent the conſequences 
that would follow from Lord Henly's family, who would 
rey think it incumbent on them to es his 


Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip with the diſgrace I had brought on him. This, 
far from calming, added if poſſible to my fury. I ſpurned 
at the idea of regarding, even for a moment, what Lord 
Henly's famiiy thould do or think. I told her, I knew 
myieltf innocent, and that J had not reſpect enough for any 
of thoſe ſhe had named to be anxious about their opinion. 
She then mentioned my father, and aſked, would I not 
with to make him happy by proving my own innocence, if 
I were really ſo? This brought me to reaſon, and I aſ- 
ſured her \ lemnly that the whole of the paragraph I be- 
lieved to be falſe ; but what immediately reſpected myſelf 
was an infamous libel. We now conſulted what was beſt 
to be donc. At length my aunt faid ſhe ſaw no better 
Way, at once to ſhew the falſity of the report, than by 
appearing that very evening in public with Sir Harry; 
and, much as ſh: had ever wiſhed me to avoid him, ſhe 
would now acviie me to ſend and requeſt his attendance: 
This wa- too much; I burſt into tears, and declared ſhe 
bad propcfed an impoſſibility; that Sir Harry was a wretch 
with whom I would ne er more hold converſe. Lad 
Leſley replied, if thi: were true, the remainder of the 
paragraph would hardly admit of doubt. I ſaw no way 
of clearing her ſuſpicions but by acquainting her with 
the truth. I theretore related the whole humiliating cir- 
cumſtance of my breach with Sir Harry, which ſhe heard 
with the utmolt indignation againſt him, and kindly aſſu- 
red me, that nothing in her power ſhould be wanting to 
convince my parents how undeſerving I was of the infa- 
mous attack which had at firſt been made againſt my ho- 
nour, and, failing of ſucceſs in that, had with the black- 
eft malice fallen on my character. She propoſed making 
a few viſits among our acquaintance to obſerve in what 
manner the report had been received, to which | conſented, 
and the left me. 85 „%% | 
1 waited her return with impatience. I was amazed 
I had neither ſeen nor heard of Lady Margaret P—f—t; 
this is the female friend J have before mentioned. I con- 
cluded ſhe muſt be taken up with confuting the ſlander 
with which ſhe had been fo unjuſtly loaded. Lady Leſley's 
entrance put an end to my conjectures. At ſight of me 
ſhe burſt into tears, and aſſured me that this had been = 


i . d p ß 
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moſt unpleaſant morning of her life, and that ſhe dreaded 
giving me the particulars. I entreated her to relate every 
thing that had paſſed. She proceeded to inform me, that 
the report concerning Lady P- ft was ſtrictly true, and 
that concerning me as ſtrictly believed to be ſo by every 
one except Lord Henly's father, who had given ſach a 


reaſon for his diſbelief as had ſhocked her very foul. She 
ſaid ſhe had called upon ſeveral of our acquaintance, moſt _ 


of whom ſeemed ſurpriſed at ſeeing her. Some condoled 
with her, others pitied me ; ſome adviſed her not to make 
herſelf unhappy, but forget ſhe had ſuch an undeſerving 
relation ; one cried, what would become of my parents | 
another, poor Lord Henly! but it appeared to be the 


general opinion, that all my friends muſt have expected 
what happened, as every one of them had long foreſeen 
it. Tired out with their impertinence, ſhe was returning 
home, when meeting with a particular friend, ſhe ventu- 
red to communicate the affair to him, as it really WAS, 
He heard her with attention, and then aſſured ner, that 
he implicitly believed every word ſhe had faid, but he 


would not flatter her that the generality of the world 


would do the ſame, as he had ever obſerved, that malice 
and detraction were moſt completely oratified when the 
object of their vengeance had been placed on an eminence 


that precluded their ever being on a level by any other 
means than by pulling it down ; that Lady Henly was 


young, beautiful, and noble, tneſe made her a mark for 

_ envy; ſhe was indiſcreet and haughty, theſe left her open_ 
to its moſt envenomed ſhafts. He, however, adviſed her, 
diſagreeable as it mult be, to acquaint my father-in-law 


with all the baſeneſs of Sir Harry's conduct. She ac- 
cordingly waited on the Earl, who received her with 
great politeneſs. 

As ſoon as ſhe was rated; ſhe addreffd herſelf to TY 
by faying ſhe had juſt left her niece, who was a good deal 
diſtrefled at an infamous attack that had been made on her 
in a paper of that day. She was proceedings when he in- 


terrupted her; „I perceive (ſaid he) that your Lady ſhip 


is going to attempt a vindication of one, whoſe near re- 
lationſhip to you could atone make fuch an undertakin 


pardonable, 
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pardonable; j but, [ beſeech you, madam, ſpare yourſelf 
the mortincation of repeating, and me of hearing, what 
cannot po Hbly obtain the ſmalleſt degree of credit. La- 
dy Henly, as 1 am unhappily compelled to call her, has 
loag bee i the mittreſs of her own conduct: fhe is till ſo, 
nor do I think myſelf authorized to take any ſtep in this 
affair, un ' 1 have received inſtructions from my unfor- 
tunate i013.” 

Lady L-fly again attempted to weak; and ſaid, « My 
Lord, [I affure you, the account of the quarrel between 
Sir Harry L—— and Lady Frances—” “ is not true,” 
repli-d the Earl; „ you, madam, may inform her lady- 
ſhip, if that will afford her the leaſt conſolation, that I 
know it is not :” then, ring, and reſpectfully taking her 
hand, he continued, « [ would not diitr {s you, Lady 
Leſly, but the diſhonour, brought on our families by the 
too-glaring indiſcretions of this imprudent woman, can no 
longer be concealed, I was not the only witneſs this 
morning to that villain ſtealing, like a thief, from her 
houſe at the approach of dav. He was indeed diſguiſed, 
but my ſword ſhould have acquainted him he was known, 
had I not thought his perſon ſacred to the vengeance of an 
injured huſband. Yes, Lady Lefly, I was witneſs to the 
infamy of your niece and the ruin of my gallant fon. It 
was not until after repeated information of Sir Harry's 
conſtant and unſeaſonable viſits, that I ventured to pay 
any regard to the report. I at length conſidered it was a 
duty I owed Lord Henly, to examine the conduct of his 
wife, that I might, if 1 ſaw occalion, warn him of his 
danger; if not, that I might be able to atteſt her inno- 
. cence. With this deſign, 1 condeſcended to act the 
ſpy. I faw them at the opera together, from whence he 
attended her home. I followed, and in a ſhort time his car- 


_ Triage drove to her door. As I did not doubt but it was to 


take him away, I ſpared not to reflect on the cenſoriouſ- 
nels of the world, that would not permit a beautiful and 
virtuous woman to partake of the innocent pleaſures of 
life in the abſence of her huſband. I could not but view 
this as a great hardſhip, that, becauſe a woman was de- 
prived of the greateit comfort, every leſs one muſt like- 
wiſe be denied her. I reſolved in future ro diſcountenance 


all 


telligence to the Earl of E 
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all thoſe who ſhould preſume to inſinuate any thing to her 
ladyſhip's prejudice. 
Wich theſe ſentiments I was going to leave the place, 
when, to my great mortification, I faw the carriage drive 
off without Sir Harry. It was likewiſe very viſible that 
his ſervants intended it ſhould be ſuppoſed their maſter 
was in it, for they ſtood with the door open and their hats 
off, as if attending his getting in, and then mounted be- 
hind. This appearance of deceit alarmed me, and I de- 
termined to await his departure. I accordingly placed my- 
ſelf in fuch a manner, that I muſt ſee every one that came 
from Lord Henly's houſe. „ 
I had waited until the clock ſtruck ſix, and now ſup- 
poſing l muſt have been miſtaken, and that he had really 
been in the carriage, and being worn out with fatigue and 
want of reſt, I was again preparing to return home, when 
I ſaw the door open, and a man come out, muffled up in 
ſuch a manner as would have made it difficult to know 
him, had he not let ſomething fall, in ſtooping to regain 
Which, the looſe cloak he wore fell off, and diſcovered 
who he was. He inſtantly fled, whilſt I, with an almoſt 
broken heart, followed with intention to take immediate 
vengeance on the wretch. I had the confuſion, as I 
| paſſed, to find ſeveral others had been obſervers as well 
as myſelf, and of courſe reflected, that my ſon's ſhame 
muſt now be made public; I therefore thought, in juſtice 
to him, I ſhould leave it to his arm to inflict the puniſn- 
ment. With this determination I returned home, and 
have juſt diſpatched a letter, conveying this diſtreſsful in- 
I hope Lady Leſly will 
do me the juſtice to believe, that I am a partaker in the 
ſorrow of her and her noble family, and that I deeply feel 
the wound I have been compelled to inflict by giving this 
information.“ : % 
Here the Earl was prevented proceeding further by the 
entrance of company, and my aunt, finding herſelf une- 
qual to the taſk of converſing, thought it beſt to with- 
draw, and take another opportunity to attempt my vindi- 
cation. „„ | 85 
A thouſand times, during this recital, I was on thg 
point of interrupting her, to give vent to the rage that 
Ne . 000 | oppreſſed 
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oppreſſed my heart, and it was with inconceivable efforts 
I prevailed on myſelf to far as to remain ſilent until ſhe 


had concluded her narration. I now gave a looſe to the 


oittereſt reproaches againſt my defamer, and aſſerted that 
the Earl had forged the whole of this infamous falſhood. 
To prove this, I defired the footman who attended Sir 
Harry to the door might be called. Upon his coming in, 
I enquired what hour it was when Sir Harry L— left 
the houſe laſt night; he anſwered, that he believed it was 


near fix in the morning, as he had waited in the dining 


parlour more than three hours for his carriage, but that he 
was obliged to walk home at laſt, as it never came. © 


deſired to know why I had not been informed of this; the 


man ſaid, Sir Harry had particularly requeſted I might 
not, as it would keep me up. I then demanded in what 


manner Sir Harry had departed ; he replied, that he had 


refuſed any attendance, but had taken a hat and cloak 
from the parlour to prevent his being known, as he ſaid 
he was fearful that it might be noticed, if he was ſeen to 
go from my houſe at that hour. I was now convinced 


the Earl had only related facts, and that appearances were 


ſtrongly againſt me. A moment's conſideration ſhewed 
me the whole to be a contrivance of this moſt artful and 
inhuman of men. I likewiſe ſaw his motive was not en- 
tirely revenge, as the ſcheme was evidently formed be- 
fore I had given him any cauſe that he could uſe as an ex- 
cuſe for his malice; I ſhould therefore have fallen, at all 


events, a victim to his pride or his reſentment. 


I cannot proceed, my Caroline, without firſt warning 
you, as you value your future peace, to fly the company 
of that man, whatever be his rank or ſtation, his abili- 
ties or accompliſhments, who makes a jeſt of religion 
and morality. Be aſſured, that every attempt to weaken 


your opinion of theſe ſacred ſubjects has a deſign on your 
_ happineſs. Liſten not to his profeſſions, he courts but 


to deſtroy. Avoid him as a wretch, who, either from the 
weakneſs of his head or the depravity of his heart, is un- 
worthy of your regard. Such was the man of whoſe at- 


tentions I had been vain, and with the wit of whoſe con- 


verſation I had been delighted. It is not without horror 


Lat this moment recall to my mind the mirih I have 
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joined in, when I have heard this being, devoid of every 


principle of virtue, exhauſt talents that would have done 


honour to a better cauſe, in turning into ridicule the moſt 
ſolemn ſubjects and molt eſſential duties. Heaven has 
made him a ſharer in the puniſhment, which he has even- 
tually been the cauſe of being inflicted upon me.—But 
to return. Lady Leſly wrote my father every particular 
I have related, and I awaited his anſwer, without any 
fears of his reſentment, as I did not doubt but he would 
readily credit what I knew myſelf to be true. But how 
was I diſappointed, when I received a letter from my mo- 
ther, breathing nothing but the moſt bitter reproaches ; 
accuſing me of having brought infamy upon my family, 
loading me with the moſt cruel epithets, and renouncing 
all connexions with me. She concluded by telling me, 
that my father was too much incenſed to truſt himſelf to 
write. 

I had now no friend but Lady Lay; who caſily pre- 
vailed on me to conſent to retire into the country; but I 
would not hear of a propoſal ſhe made to me, to go to my 


father's, who, ſhe faid, would then be convinced of m 


innocence, My ſpirit was too V to ſupplicate him 
to receive me, and, after the letter I had received, I could 
not go without. I fixed for my reſidence upon the ſeat 


| Lord Henly had importuned me to go to. At my requeſt, 


my aunt conſented to accompany me, and we left London 

in a few days; but, before my departure, I made an ef- 
fort to regain my conſequence, by appearing in public. 
Lady Leſly greatly diſapproved of this itep ; but, as I was 


not to be diſſuaded from it, the condeſcended to accompa- 


ny me to the play. The mortification I there met with ef- 
fectually filenced every regret I had ſelt at leaving town, 
On our entering the houſe, I was the object of univerſal 
attention; whitperings and ſmiles of contempt were ſeen 


in every box: Many females, who had formerly watched 


for an opportunity to pay their reſpects to me, now af. _ 
fected to avert their faces, and the diſreſpectful ſtare of the 
men confounded me. Soon after we had ſcated ourſely es, 


Lady Leſly, perceiving Lord Henly's father and family in 


an oppoſite box, aroſe, and paid her compliments to the 
Earl and his lady, which were moſt reſpectfully returned 
| O 00-2. | by 
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by both. I followed her example, but no notice was ta- 


ken. My chagrin was infinitely great, but I was till 


to experience greater. At that moment Sir Harry L—'s 
places were called for, and, to compleat my diſtreſs, they 


were in the next box. 


The greater part of the audience were now entirely 


engroſſed ” attending to every look of mine. It was 


more than I could endure: my powers forſook me, and [ 
fell ſenſeleſs from my ſeat. In this fituation I was car- 


ried out of the houſe by a gentleman, who had been led 


by his humanity to my aſſiſtance. On my recovering, I 
found myſelf in the lobby, ſurrounded by a number of men, 
but not one of my own ſex, except my aunt, had deigned 
to afford me any relief. The ſtranger, who had until taen 


been taken up with my illneſs, now obſerved the crowd 


by which I was encompaſſed, and politely hinted, that, al! 
danger being over, he ſuppoſed it would be more agreea- 


ble to the lady to be left with her friend. He then took 


directions from Lady Leſly, whoſe carriage he ſhould en- 


quire for, and withdrew. Some others followed his example, 
but the greater part preſſed near me, and added to my vexa- 
tion by their condolence and offers of ſervice, I was conſi- 


dering in what manner to diſengage myſelf from theſe imper- 
tinents, when Captain Villeroy (for that was the ſtranger's 
name) entered the lobby, and, addreſſing Lady Leſly, inform- 
ed her that her carriage was not in waiting, but that he had 
procured a hackney-coach, if ſhe would permit him the 
honour of conducting her to it. I haſtily addreſſed Lady 


Leſly, © Do, dear madam, go in any thing, or to any 


place, that will releaſe him from this company.” Lady 
Leſly on this gave me her hand. | attempted to follow, 
but thoſe gentlemen not making way for me to paſs, I 
was conſtrained to remain where I was, | 


{To be concluded in our next. 


POETRY. 
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POETRY. 


CIT EEESS 


LAS! my ſpirits, whither are ye fled 7 
Where now is every heart-dilating ſtrain? 
Fne jeſts that oft to peals of laughter led, 

And triumph'd o'er futurity of pain. , 


The blood, that late i in tides of vigour flow'd, 
And felt no ebb, whilſt health prepared the way, 
Through the choak d channels ſcarce can find a road, 
Or actuate the feeble pulſe to play. 


What now avails the youthful n that taught 


To ſcorn fatigues and dangers to defy, 
| The manly nerve with pow'r elaſtic fraught, 
The quick- touch d * and penetrating eye? 


Sleep, gentle ſleep, that once my lids enclos'd, 
And lull'd, uncall'd, my fearleſs ſoul to reſt, 
Now leaves me, though invok'd with tears, expos 'd 
To the ſharp anguiſh of a troubled breaſt. | 


No more the lark, ambaſſador of morn, | 
Greets me with tidings of returning daß; 
No more I hear the hunter's early horn, 


Nor feel the ſun's exhilirating ray. 
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The ruddy nect'rine fades upon my cheek, 
Parch'd is the ſhining fluid of each eye, 

And on my tongue, where freedom us'd to ſpeak, 
Unfiniſhed accents in abortion die. 


Yet ſtill the mind, th'immortal mind remains, 
And ruminates at large on folly paſt : 

And, though ſhe lov'd to ſport on pleaſure's plains, 
Reflects, and turns a penitent at Jaſt. 


Ah, me |! that man, ſo rationally made, 
Careleſs alike in poverty or wealth, 
Should court his miſery, ſpurn reaſon's aid, 
And diſregard his ſoul's eternal health. 


To thee, O God, thy ſuppliant lifts his eyes, 
To thee, ſupreme, omnipotent, and Juſt ; 
On thee alone for ſuccour he relies, 


And in thy goodneſs places all his truſt. 


Teach me with patience meekly to ſubmit, 
To whatſoc'er thy wiſdom ſhall think beſt ; 

To fay with humble Job, „The Lord judge fit, 
« Giving or taking let his name be bleſt. 25 


RESIGNATION, 
18 CUMMING's POEMS. 14 
7H AT ſweet ſerenity o e the mind! 
The mind ſo lately overwhelmed with woe! 


What dear angelic hand thus deigns to bind 
The wounds of grief, and wipe the tears — flow * 


'Tis Reſignation O celeſtial Pow! r, 
I feel, diſtilling, gently on my breaſt, 


Thy ever-facred iweets, divinely pure, 


As thoſe on which the ſaints and angels feaſt, 
| Now 
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Now keen Affliction wears a milder form, 
And Diſappointment ſeems to preſs more — 1 
Ills fly away, as clouds before the morn, 
And brighter proſpects open to my ſight. 


E'en lov'd Alexis? tomb I now can view; 

_ Ha! there it ſtands. Why drops that uſeleſs tear? 
Tis Nature. Let it flow, a tribute due 

To ſacred truth and genuine friendſhip dear, 


Peace to his ſhade | Soft may the green turf reſt 
Upon that gentle breaſt where glow'd the flame 
Of pureſt love; where Heaven's own hand impreſs'd 
Thoſe living beauties which now mark his fame. 


Tho' oft appears perplex'd the chain of Fate, 
Yet in each maze Benev'lence lies conceal'd, 

And marks its courſe through each revolving ſtate, 
Till the great end in view's at laſt revealed. 


Is then man's bliſs decreed by Heav'n above J 
 Itis.—Nature and Reaſon ſpeak it ſo. 
Then, O Eternal Father! perfect Love! 


Thy will be done! Wide let thy praiſes flow | 


A1 1 1 13. 
[IT Nou THE SAME.] 


ERENE appears the blue-ey'd morn, 
And forth Alexis bends his way; 
The new-fall'n dews glance on each thorn ; 
The gowans bloom on ev'ry brae. 


Now ſoftly blows the Conted: breeze, 
And gently fans the op'ning flow'r; 

The tuneful birds ſing from the trees, 
Sweet trilling minſtrels of the bow'r. 


Enraptur'd, 
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Enraptur'd, through the charming ſcene, 

He wanders where the green ſhade bends 

O'er a clear font, which, through the plain, 
To Tweed its cryſtal fluid ſends, 


Forth from a grove a form divine 

Glides croſs his view; pleaſure, ſurpriſe, 
And all the gentle movements fine, 

Within his artleſs boſom riſe. 


% Why flies that form? O Beauty, ſtay!““ 
Exclaims the youth. „OO ſacred Love 
te Lead, lead me where ſhe loves to ſtray, 


« Celeſtial Goddeſs of the grove.” 


The gentle pow'r propitious hears, 

And leads his ſteps where dwells the maid ; 

The ſcene the face of pleaſure wears, 
Beyond what fancy e'er diſplay'd. 


By Tweed, beneath a ſpreading grove, 

Not built, indeed, by magic power, 
Nor yet with Eaſtern produce wove, 
Stands gentle Mary's blooming bow'r. 


Flow'rets and ſhrubs their beauties join 
To deck with charms its fimple form; 
The wild roſe and the woodbine twine 
Their bloſſoms round the fragrant thorn, 


The roſe and lily meet in view; 
 Cowſlips and daiſies grow around; 

The vi'let, with its azure hue, 
Diverſifies the fairy ground. 


« O bliſsful ſpot ! Were Mary mine, Xt 
« Here would I dwell, and ever gaze, 
« Enraptur'd, on her charms divine, 


And lead her through thy flow'ry maze.” 
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Thrice happy youth! The pow'rs approve 
His ardent pray'r.—She ſmiles conſent. 

Friendſhip ſincere and tend'reſt love 
Their gentleſt boſoms ſoon cement. 


Far from the buſtling ſcenes of noiſe, 

He taſtes the ſweets which Nature pours; 

While the dear train of ſocial joys 
Infpires with mirth the jocund hours. 


In roſy ſpring or ſummer gay, 
His cultur'd fields around him ſmile ; 
In autumn they their ſweets diſplay, 
To crown his hopes, reward his toi]. 


His flocks diſport on mead or hill 

Ihe ſhepherd, by the purling ſpring, 
Tries on his pipe his ruſtic ſkill, _ 

And nymphs their artleſs numbers ſing. 


The ftranger ſeeks his friend] gate, 
Nor needs to fear a churlith lord; 
The ready ſervants on him wait, 


And Plenty loads the feſtive board. 


E' en diffidence, with downcaſt eyes, 

| Forgets to bluſh when he is near; 

In the fad heart he bid ariſe 
Each joy, and icatters every fear. 


Strict truth and honour him direct: 
He ſacred friendſhip never wounds 

By diſappointment or neglect, 
Or vain parade of empty ſounds. 


His blooming offspring round him riſe, 
Diſplaying all their growing charms, 

Fair as e'er bleſs'd a father's eyes, 
Or ſmil'd in a fond mother's arms. 
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To teach them virtue is his aim : EA 

« Oh! follow Nature, ſtill !”” he cries ! 
ce She leads to joy and peace ſerene, 

« To bliſs divine, above the ſkies, 


« Survey her nameleſs charms fo fair! 
<©?Tis they alone the mind that grace; 

6 For art, with all its boaſted glare, 

 « Retires before her heav'nly face.” 


AN 
1 1 1 G'Y 
ON 


17 n 1 N 


: IS paſt : the iron North has ſpent his rage, 
1 Stern Winter now refigns to lengthen'd day, 

The ſtormy howlings of the winds afſwage, 
And warm o'er æther weſtern breezes play. 


Of genial heat and cheerful light the ſource, 

From ſouthern climes beneath another ſky, 

The ſun, returning, wheels his golden courſe ; 
Before his beams all noxious vapours fly. 


Far from the North grim winter draws his train 
To his own clime, to Zembla's frozen ſhore, 
Where, thron'd on ice, he holds eternal reign, 
Where whirlwinds madden and where tempeſts roar. 


Loos'd from the bands of froſt, the verdant ground 
Again puts on her robe of cheerful green, 

Again puts forth her flow'rs, and all around, 
Smiling, the cheerful face of Spring is ſeen. 


Behold 
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Behold the trees new deck their wither'd boughs, 
Their ample leaves the hoſpitable plain, 

The taper elm, and lofty aſh, diſcloſe; 
The blooming hawthorn variegates the ſcene. 


The lily of the vale, of flow'rs the queen, 

Puts on the robe ſhe neither ſew'd nor ſpun, 
'The birds on ground, or on the branches greens 
Hop to and tro, and glitter in the ſun, 


Soon as o'er eaſtern hills the morning peeps, 
From her low neſt the tufted lark up ſprings, 
And, cheerful ſinging, up the air ſhe ſteers, 
Still high ſhe mounts, ftill loud and ſweet ſhe ſings. 


On the green furze, cloth'd o'er with golden blooms, 
T hat fill the air with fragrance all around, 

The linnet lits, and tricks his gloſſy plumes, 

| While &er the wild his broken notes reſound. 


While the ſun j journeys down the weſtern {ky, 
Along the greenſward, mark'd with Roman mound, 
Beneath the blithful ſhepherd's watchful eye, 


J he cheerful lambkins dance and friſk around. 


Mew is the time for thoſe who wiſdom love, 
Who love to walk in virtue's flow'ry road, 
Along the lovely paths of fpring to rove, 
And follow nature up to nature's God. 


Thus Wiſdom's ſons, who Rudy Nature's laws, 
Approv'd themſelves the wiſeſt of mankind ; 

Trace heav'nly objects to th' Almighty cauſe, 
And leave earth's dregs for pleaſures ſo refin'd. 


Thus beauteous Hervey gather'd laſting bays; 
Thus gentle Thompſon, as the ſeaſons roll, 
Taught them to ſing their great Creator's praiſe, 

And bear their poet s name from pole to pole. 
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Thus have I walked along the dewy lawn, 

My frequent foot the blooming wild hath worn; 
Before the lark I've ſung the beauteous dawn, 

And gather'd health from all the gales of morn. 


And e' en, when Winter chill'd the aged year 

TI wander'd lowly o'er the hoary plain; 
Though froſty Boreas warn'd me to forbear, 

Boreas with all his tempeſts warned in vain. 


Then ſleep my nights and quiet bleſs'd my days; 

I fear'd no lofs, my mind was all my ſtore; 
No anxious wiſhes e' er diſturb'd my ways; 
Heav'n gave content and health, —I aſk'd no more> 


Nov Spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy wy better years have known; 
Dimm'd in my breaſt life's dying taper burns, 


And all the } Joys of life with health are flown. 


Starting and ſhiv'ring in thinconſtant wind, 
_ Meagre and pale, the ghoſt of what I was, 
Beneath ſome blaſted tree I lie reclin'd, 


And count the ſilent moments as they paſs 2 


The winged moments, whole unſtaying ſpeed 

No art can ſtop or in their courſe arref 
Whoſe flight ſhall ſhortly count me with the " 
And lie me down in PEACE with them at reſt. 


Oft morning dreams preſage approaching fate, 
And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true; 
Led by pale ghoſts, I enter Death's dark gate, 

- And bid the realms of life and light adieu. 8 


I hear the helpleſs wail, the ſhriek of woe; 
J ſee the muddy wave, the dreary ſhore, 
The flu ggiſh ſtreams that ſlowly creep below, 
' Which mortals viſit, and return no more. 


F aewell, | 
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Farewell, ye blooming fields, ye cheerful plains, 
Enough for one the church yard's lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with ſtill filence reigns, 
And the rank graſs waves o'er the cheerleſs n 


There let me wander at the ſhut of Eve, 


When ſleep ſets dewy on the lab'rer's eyes; 
The world and all its buſy follies leave, 


And talk with wiſdom where my — lies. 


There let me ſleep, forgotten in the clay, 
When death ſhall ſhut theſe weary aching eyes; 
Reſt in the hopes of an eternal day, 


Till the Jong 8 is gone, and the laſt n morn ariſe. 


THE 
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H] what rapture to attend, 
While the earlieſt tints of light, 
Struggling through the clouds, aſcend, 
Flowing ſoftly : o'er the ſight. 


Not with yellow beams that ark 
Heat approaching with the morn ; 
But with rays that mildly break, 
White as bloſſoms on the thorn. 


Oh! how 86 that plowboy ſings, 
As he drives his little rounds; 
Pleaſure ſympathetic ſprings, 

| N to the joyous tounds, 
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Hark ! what poet in the ſkies 
Loudly charms, and louder now ? 


*T'is the lark that ſporting flies, 
Ere the hawk has left the bough. 


Iſſuing from the gothic wood, 


See the ſtream romantic pour, 


As the long deſcending flood 


Smites the lofty echoing tow'r. 


See the reed. encircled fire, 


Where the nightly fiſher lay, 


Scarcely ſmoke, and now expire, 


Fainting at the ſtronger day. 


Oh! what hours I here could paſs, 


Slumb'ring with compos'd content, 
On the peeping flowers and graſs, 
Neẽer till then ſo rudely bent. 


802 the linnet from the ſedge 


Picks the ruſh that's ſoft and light; 'S 


Hark ! ſhe chirrups in the hedge, | 


While ſhe moulds her manſion right, 


Oh! what bliſs to croſs the heath, 


When the frozen graſs is dry, 


And the breath, in many a wreath, 


Smoaking, curls and ſpreads on high! 


And the ſpots of green appear, 


Midf the froſt where herds have llept; . 


While the earneſt bleat I hear 
When the flocks from feed are kept. 


Many an hour c on yonder hill, 
While the air was freſh nad cool, 


Pleas'd I'd muſe, retir'd and (till, 


Viewing landſcapes on the pool. 


Yet, 
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Yet, when ev'ry thought was warm, 
Oft ſome fiſh, that rudely came, 
Darting at the inſect-ſwarm, 
Shook the painting from the ſtream. 


Thus, when Spring, with haſty ſtep, 
Tripping through the ſnows, came on, 
When the falmon's airy leap 
Told the ſeer the froſts were gone. 


This was bliſs, as nature gave, 
Spirits, grace, and ſtrength, to ſing; 


Now I ſlumber on a grave, 
And now I touch a breaking ſtring. 


Starry nights and golden days, 
Never viſit where I tread ; 

Never let the vernal breeze 
Glitter round my ſinking head. 


Let the ſtorm's gigantic ſons 
Pluck and mighty climb the hill, 
While the mountain torrent runs 


Down the channel of the rill. 


Let the ſpreading tempeſt long 
Screen a wretch from mortal view, 
As my melancholy ſong 3 


Sounds beneath this dying yew. 


Only let the clouds divide 
Where I hear the village-bell; 
For the abbey's ruin'd pride 
Suits my meditations well. 


Here may woeful hearts rejoice, 
Here their mournful rites perform, 
_ While the raven ſends his voice 
As unſeen he beats the ſtorm. 


What N 
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What is Spring, that boaſted time, 
Wuayward childhood of the year, 
Changing round to every clime, 

Parent of continual fear ! 


Give me Winter's ſtedfaſt gloom, 
When familiariz'd to pain ; 
Travell'd nature on a tomb 


Would a little reſt obtain. 


Silence ſuits the ſolemn mind, 
Darkneſs is the friend of woe, 
- Cheerful objects are unkind, 


When the eye with grief would flow. 


With the abbey juſt in ſight, 
As his ſober eye he * 1 


Here a bard a taſte delight, i 
Such as bears the trying blaſt. 


Undiſturb'd he might, unſeen, 
Drop his tears, "and ſtrike his breaſt, 
Think of Heav'n and look N 
Sing of nature, death, and reſt. 


THE PASSION= FLOWER. 


\WEET Paſfion-flow'r, at ev *ning fearing, 
Why droop and hide thy lovely head? 
Why cloſe thy charms, till day appearing ? 
When all thy beauties are — 


So thus the lover, abſence mourning, 


EKRecounts the penſive tedious days, 
Until his love again returning, 
The preſent all the paſt o erpays. 
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LADY FRANCES HENLY. 
| [Continued from our left. 


AR conductor, looking back, perceived my ſituation, 
and, hurrying his charge into the carriage he had 
provided, in an inſtant returned, making his way to me, 
by indignantly puſhing aſide thoſe that impeded him, at 
which they diſcovered no other ſign of reſentment than a 
loud laugh, and a few inſulting winks and nods, with now 
and then an exclamation, „Lucky dog |! a deviliſh fine 
woman ! how I envy Sir Harry!” At length, my pro- 
tector, darting a diſdainful look around him, faid, in an 
angry tone, By what name ſhall I call you? for you are 
neither gentlemen nor men; but, ſuch as you are, I ſhall 
return to you.” I now proceeded without further mo- 
leſtation; and, after placing me with Lady Leſly, he took 
his leave, and we returned home. 38 


1 ſoon retired to bed, but not to reſt. After a night 
ſpent in the moſt tumultuous reflections, (among which 
the idea of my amiable protector was too often preſent,) 
. I aroſe, and found my aunt waiting for me. She was 
prepared for our journey, which ſhe adviſed me not to de- 
lay. She affured me not a newſpaper would be ſeen, nor a 
| converſation heard, that would not turn upon the unfor- 
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tunate buſineſs of the plav. I needed not much perſua- 
ſion to induce me to leave a place, made hateful to me by 
the unmerited infults I had received. Woe accordingly 
departed the evening of that day. Shall I venture to diſ- 
cloſe to my Caroline that I had invented excuſes to de- 
tain us ſome hours longer in London than were neceſſary, 


in the hope that Captain Villeroy would have taken ad- 


vantage of the opportunity that the laſt night afforded him 


to have made a viſit at my houſe. In this hope I was dif- 
appointed, for a card, addreſſed to Lady Leſly, enquiring 


after her's and my health, was the only notice taken by 


On our arrival at N——, we were waited on by the 


neighbouring gentlemen, but, as I had given orders to be 


refuſed to every perſon, and did not return their viiits, 
we lived in a ſtate of abſolute ſolitude. The want of 
other amuſements induced me to ſpend much of my time 


in walking, an exerciſe I once thought intolerable, but 


which I now grew very fond of. | | 
The ſeaſon of the year was faſt approaching in which 


nature appears in all its charms, when, one evening, in- 


duced by the uncommon ſerenity of the air, and the de- 
lightful ſongſters that ſalivved me f om almoit every buſh, I 


| lengthened my walk beyond its uiual bounds. I once, on 
looking back, perceived a man at ſome diftance, but he 


ſoon diſappeared, and I concluded him to be one of my 


houſhold, who on ſceing me had retired. I paid no at- 


tention, but continued my walk until I entered a wood, 
when, hearing a voice pronounce my name, I haſtily 


turned to ſee from whence it came, when, to my extreme 
terror and aſtoniſhment, I ſaw Sir Harry L. „ 
approached me, and, falling on his knees, defired | would 
at lait look with pity on a man whoſe ardent paſſion for 
me neither diſtance nor ill uſage had been able to ſubdue. 
I ſtedfaſtly ſurveyed him for a moment, then, ſummon- 
ing all the courage I was miſtreſs of, faid, & Sir Harry, 


if my countenance has any correſpondence with my hearty 
it has told you the contempt | feel for you; but, leſt it 


ſhould not be a faithful interpreter, my tongue ſhall in- 


form you, that, of all mankind, you are the loweſt in my 
opinion, and, if I have ever beſtowed any marks of fa- 
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vour cn you, it has been becauſe I thought you thrown 


by nature at too great a diftance from me, ever to receive 


them in any other light than as very great condeſcenſions, 
for which you were bound to feel the moſt humble gra- 
titude; but, as J find you have miſtaken my pity for 
kinder ſentiments, and have dared to inſult me with the 
offer of your love, it is a duty I owe myſelf to publiſh to 
the world, as well as to you, that, from the inmoſt receſſes 
of my foul, I ſcorn you; and muſt inſiſt, you never more 
humble me by the offer of your heart, —a heart that I muſt 
ever deſpite.” | 
With a countenance diſtorted by rage and a menacing 

voice and manner, he bid me beware "how I further pro- 
voked him, as 1 was in his power. I turned from him 


with contempt, and directed my ſteps towards the place I 
had entered at. He remained fixed for a moment; then, 


| ſuddeiily purſuing, he claſped me in his arms. I fhrieked 


aloud ; my pride now gave way to fear: I wept and in- 
treated; but in vain. I gave myſelf over for loſt, when 
a voice at ſome diſtance, crying) « Deſiſt, thou c I 

villain, or this moment is thy lait !” made the wretch re- 
leaſe me, and, taking a piſtol from his pocket, diſcharged 


it at the perſon who had ſpoke, and who was advancing 
towards us. I waited not to know the fate of my defen- 


der, but fled with the utmoſt ſpeed, until, breathleſs with 
fatigue, I ſunk lifeleſs on the ground. On the return of 
my Tenles, | found myſelf ſupported by a man, who was 


uling every means in his power for my recovery, I dared. 


not to look up, dreading to find the vile Sir Harry the 
nftrument by whoſe aſſiſtance I again lived; but who can 


deſeribe the joy and aſtoniſhment I telt, when J diſcovered 


the voice to be that of Captain Villeroy? I threw my- 


ſelf at his feet in an agony of gratitude,. but I could find 
no words that would do juſtice to my feelings, and I burſt 


into tears, He raifed me from the ground with the moſt 
delicate tenderneſs, and requeſted me to be compoſed, 


and allow him to conduct me home, as the night was ad- 


vancing, and he feared front tor my health after the ill 


nels I had ſuffered. 


On our way, | dense to dow if he had eſcaped being 


hurt; ; he altu; ed mehe had. I then requetted he would | in- 
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form me, what he had done with the infamous Sir Harry. 
He told me that Sir Harry had received a wound from his 
| piſtol, which he had been obliged to diſcharge in his own _ 
defence; that he had given him to the care of a ſervant 
of Lord M 's, who had attended at ſome diſtance 
with his horſe while he had, moſt fortunately, walked 
round the adjacent country, and that the ſervant had con- 
ducted him to Lord M——'s houſe, it being the neareſt. 
He likewiſe acquainted me, that he was on a viſit to his 
Lordſhip, who was his relation. 
We had now reached my houſe: at taking leave I ex- 
preſſed a wiſh that this affair might not be made public. — 
Fe deſired me to reſt ſatisfied it ſhould not, as he had 
given the ſervant, in Sir Harry's hearing, room to ſup- 
poſe there had been a duel, which for his own ſake he 
would never contradict ; and that, as to himſelf, I might 
depend upon his ſilence. He ſaid, he imagined I ſhould 
be anxious to know the fate of this unworthy man, not- 
withſtanding the baſeneſs of his conduct ; would I there- 
fore permit him the honour of paying his reſpects to me 
with the information? Moſt gladly would I have com- 
plied with his requeſt, but my having refuſed admittance 
to all company rendered it impoſſible. I acquainted him 
how I was ſituated, but added, that, ſuch was my anxiety 
on this occaſion, that I would requeſt him (if the favour 


were not too great) to walk near a place which I pointed 


out, to which I would in future direct my evening viſits. 
He replied, that I might depend on my commands being 
_ obeyed, and departed . 

I found Lady Leſly greatly alarmed at my ſtaying out 
ſo late. The fervants had been diſpatched in ſearch of me, 


baut not entering the wood had miſſed me; I feigned ſome 


excuſe, which ſatisfied her ladyſhip, who only chided me 


dor riſking my health by encountering the dews of the even- 


: The groſs inſult I had received from Sir Harry, who 
was entirely forgot, or only remembered as the cauſe that 

_ renewed my acquaintance with the now ardently beloved 
Villeroy. I waited with the utmoſt impatience for the 
following evening, and began my walk earlier than was 
OW . my 
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my cuſtom, endeavouring to perſuade myſelf that motives 
of humanity impelled me to be thus eager. 
Il found my protector waiting my coming. He informed 
me that Sir Harry was not in any danger, and intended in 
a day or two to return to London; that he had eagerly 
embraced the hint of the duel, and was extremely anxious 
it ſhould not be contradicted. It was again late before 
we ſeparated; both ſeemed ſenſible of the impropriety of 
remaining together ſo long, but both wanted reſolution to 
part. I at laſt tore myſelf from him, but with a promiſe 
to ſee him the next day. Thus, for ſeveral weeks, did 
I continue to drink of a delicious but deadly poiſon, that 
was deſtruction to my peace. 
One morning, as 1 was returning from a viſit to a 
neighbouring cottage, where I had been to alleviate the 
diſtreſſes of its inhabitants, for I was no longer deaf to 
the voice of miſery, nor regardleſs of the calamities of 
my fellow-creatures ; my heart was ſuſceptible of every 
tender impreſſion. I had a tear for pity, and a hand to 
relieve all, where misfortunes could claim compaſhon. — 
Villeroy had taught me the fine feelings of humanity, and 


: I ͤbluſhed that 1 had not known them before; but he had 


| likewiſe taught me to know, from ſad experience, that 
wealth and grandeur, dignity and power, were inſufficient 
to inſure happineſs ; and that a ſplendid wretchedneſs was 
all that loſt woman could hope for, who had united her- 
ſelf with a man from no other motive than his being equal 
or ſuperior in rank and fortune. O Caroline! I could 
dwell long on this ſubject ; but I will proceed. As I 
drew near the road-fide, I ſaw a perſon on horſeback, at 
ſome diſtance, whoſe horſe had taken fright. Thę rider 
vainly endeavoured to ſtop him: he flew with the impe- 
tuoſity of a whirlwind, until he came near where I ſtood 
obſerving him; then, ſuddenly plunging, threw his rider 
to the ground. As I had only a female attendant wita 
me, I defired her to haſten back to the cottage and pro- 
cure aſſiſtance. In the mean time, I drew near the ſuf- 
ferer, when, O God! how great was my ſurpriſe at be- 
holding the adored Villeroy ſtretched out, to all appear- 
ance dead]! I threw mylelf beſide him, uttering the molt 
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dreadful lamentations, and imploring heaven to take a life 
that was no longer defitable; 

Thus had | continued fur ſome time, when, lifting my 
face from the ground, I perceived him gazing arden.,] iy at 
me; my joy was now as extravagant as my grief had 
been, until, recollecting 1 had diſcloſed the ſ:crct of my 
heart, I was overcome with contuſion. He thanked me 
for the regard 1 had thewn, and atiured me he had only 


been ſtunned by the fall. I did not dare to meet his eye. 


He perccived = diſtreſs, and, taking my hand, preſſed 


it to his lips, faying, „If the h. appielt moment of my 
life is to be the cauſe of making one hour of your's uneaſy, 


OS 


it will greatly diminiſh the exquiſite rapture I feel at the 
knowledge 1 have by this accident acquired, —a know- 


ledge which will checr my future hours, and make me 


forget the miſery of the patt; for, O Lady Henly! | have 
long x loved you; even in the arms of your huſband I ado- 


red you : yes, before you were his, you were Every thing 


ns T ag 


J reclined my head upon his boſom, and exclaimed, 2 


* Before I was his! O Villeroy, why was I not belts ; 


made acquainted with this? 1 ſhould have been the moſt 
bieited, as I am now the moſt miſerable, of human be- 
ings.” „Say not, (he replied,) deareſt of women, ſay 


not the moſt miſerable ; I cannot bear it. To purchate 


your peace, I would cheerfully reſign my own. Had not 
fortune cruelly thrown a bar between us, I might now 
have been in poſſeſſion ot all my ſoul holds dear; but, beg- 


gar as | am, what hopes had 1 of ſucceſs, had I made 
known my preſumptuous paſſion? Had I even dared to 


think it poſhble I might obtain your heart, how could I 
have requeſted your father to have given his beloved, his 


only child, the inheritreis of his vait wealth, to a man, 


who, though born of a noble family, was, through the 
prodigality of his anceſtors, r2duced to enter into the 
ſervice of his fovereign for ſupport ? O Lady Henly! 
to have called you mine would have been to be happy 
beyond the lot of man; inſtead of which, no ſun has ri- 


28 unce 2 2 > pry to another, that I have not be- 
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My attendant now appearing in ſight, we ſeparated. I 
went to meet her, and, telling the people the had brought 
that the gentleman had received no hurt, I returned home. 


Our meetings were contin ed as uſual, every one of 


which ſerved but to increaſe the fatal paſßon that had now 


taken entire poſſeſſion of my heart, and drove from thence 
every recollection of the paſt and care for the future; 


nor had I a thought that was not centered in this object of 
my fondeit adoration. Happy, happy were thoſe days, 
nor had I formed one wiſh beyond them, nor even recol- 
lected that they could not laſt; when, one evening, on 
my arrival at the place of our meeting, I found Villeroy 
waiting my coming; but, very different from our former 


Interviews, he few not to mect me, but appeared fixed to 


the ſpot : his face was pale, and his voice trembled as he 
ſpoke. I eagerly enquired the cauſe ; he led me, with- 


out anſwering, to an arbour; then, holding à letter in 


his hand, “ This paper, Lady Frances, (faid he,) will do 


What I cannot; it will inform you why I am: overwhelmed 
with wretchedneſs.“' 


I haftily took it. It contained an order from his com- 


manding officer to join his regiment with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, aſſuring him, he had already ſuffered in the opi- 


nion of his brother officers by his delay, and that nothing 
but his great friendchip for him could have prevailed on 
him to ſcreen him fo long, as they were to embark in two 


days for foreign ſervice. To deſcribe the ſenſation this 


intelligence gave me is utterly impoſſible. I ſunk into the 


arms of the afflicted Villeror, and gave a looſe to all the 


tenderneſs of my ſoul. Reaſon forlook me, and ] became 


a loſt guilty wretch. 


Sufter me, my child, to draw a veil over the ſcene that 


followed. Sufhce it to ſay, the partner of my infamy was 


not leis miſerable than your ruined mother. I at length 
gained fortitude enough to inſiſt on an eternal ſeparation, 
charging him, in the moſt ſolemn manner, as he valued. 
my ruture peace or my affection, while he had life, never 
to attempt to fee or correſpond with me; proteſting, by 


__ every ſacred power, that the moment he did cither, I 


would renounce him for ever, nor even remember him in 
my prayers when I petitioned heaven for mercy on our 
crime. 
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crime. We parted : I approached the houſe I had lately 
left; but, gracious God ! with what very different emo- 
tions! I heſitated at the door, fear of I knew not what 


prevented my entering. Night was coming on; I knew 


not what to do; the darkneſs terrified me. I found I 


muſt no longer truſt myſelf with my own thoughts; there- 


fore darkneſs, which until this moment of my life had 
paſſed unnoticed, was now my greateſt enemy. 

I again attempted to enter, when the idea of my aunt 
enquiring the cauſe of my diſtreſs (which I felt no exer- 
tions could conceal) made me turn away with horror from 
the houſe. „ 55 

I had wandered ſome diſtance, unknowing where to di- 


rect my ſteps, when I heard a voice requeſting me to ſtop. 
It was one of my ſervants, who, out of breath, informed 
me he had beenevery where in ſearch of me ; that Lady 


Leſly had fallen into a fit; that ſhe had, on her recovery, 
earneſtly deſired to fee me, but that he feared ſhe would 


not live until I reached home. I waited not to reply ; 
my own cares were forgot, and I returned to the habita- 


tion I had conceived ſuch a dread to enter, with the utmoſt 
ſpeed. I found my valued relation inſenſible to every 
thing around her, and to all appearance dying. This was 
a2 ſight that, in my happieſt moments, would have greatly 
affected me, as I had always born her the moſt unfeigned 
regard. Judge then what muſt have been my feelings at 
this time, when my mind was ſoftened with a deep ſenſe of 
my own wretchedneſs! Oh! with what joy would I 


have changed ſituations with this beſt of women, and ſhould 


have thought my lite but a ſmall recompence, might I, by 
the forfeiture, have prolonged her's! . 


1 remained by her bedſide, abſorbed in grief, until the 


arrival of ſeveral phyſicians, who had been ſent for to 


the neighbouring towns, obliged me to withdraw. The 


uſe I made of this interval was to write to the deſtroyer 


of my peace and honour, enforcing the injunCtions I 
had already impoſed, and conjuring him to drive me from 

a place in mine. OS : 
l had juſt committed this letter to a meſſenger, when word 
was brought me that Lady Leſly had expreſſed a wiſh to 
4 and lee 


dis thoughts, as 1] aſſured him he thould no longer poſſeſs 
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ſee me. I flew to her apartment, where I found her ſome- 
what recovered. My joy broke forth in the moſt extra- 
vagant careſſes and congratulations, until warned by the 


phyſicians, that the violence of my tranſports would be 


prejudicial to the patient, who was ſtill in great danger. 
Their opinion proved too well founded, for in leſs than 
an hour ſhe relapſed, and for two months every human 
effort was deemed inſufficient to preſerve her. During 
all this while I never quitted her room, but when com- 
pelled by her earneſt requeſt, for her own ſituation, 


| dreadful as it was, could not ſtifle her anxiety for my 


health. To my affection and tenderneſs for this worthy 
relation do I owe my now being able to write this narra- 
tive of my unhappy life ; as my anxiety for her firſt drew 


me from myſelf, and ſaved me for a time from the horror 
of contemplating my fallen ſtate. Nor was this all ; her 
piety and reſignation to the will of Heaven, her patience 


under her fufferings, which made even the beholders won- 
der, had deeply impreſſed my heart with a ſenſe of reli- 


gion and the duty I owed my Maker. I reflected with 


confuſion on my paſt life, and determined to atone for the 
follies and crimes of it by my future contrition and amend- 


duct I ſhould purſue with Lord Henly, whether to con- 


feſs my crime, and throw myſclf on his generoſity, or to 
_ conceal it from him, and, by dedicating the remainder of 


my days to his happineſs, make all the reparation in my 
power. | 5 

There vas a meanneſs in the latter idea that my haugh- 
ty ſoul repulſe& with ſcorn; but, in the former, there 


vas diſtraction, — to declare myſelf infamous to the man 


whom I had treated with the moſt unf. eling contempt, 
to become an object of pity or revenge, was _ 


_ dreadful, for I felt it impoſſible, let his conduct be ever fo 
guarded, but that in his heart he muſt deſpiſe me. Thus 
did I wage with conflicting paſſions, without being able 


to form any determination, until the idea of the dilgrace 


| and miſery I ſhould bring upon my family and even on 


the innocent, though injured, Lord Henly, made me re- 
ſolve to bury the unhappy ſecret in my own boſom, I 
JJ 
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had no ſooner come to this reſolution, than I found ſome 
relief from the load that had bowed me to the earth; but 
heaven, that is always juſt, did not ſuffer me long to en- 
joy that peace of which I was undeſerving ; for a ſhort 
time too fatally convinced me that my ſhame was inevita- 
ble, and that my crime would be my puniſhment. 
The horror of this diſcovery was more than ] could ſup- 
port. My conſtitution ſunk under it, and the deprivation 
of reaſon, which followed, was a ſtate of the moſt ſu- 
preme felicity to what I endured while I had the power 
of feeling my mifery. I continued fix weeks in adeli- 
rium, until at length, my ſtrength being entirely exhauſt- 
ed, I ſunk into a ſtate of ſtupefaction, which, by calm- 
ing my mind, was inſtrumental to my recovery. 
I was at laſt pronounced out of danger, and was hap- 
y to find that my illneſs had been aſcribed to the anxiety 
i had ſuffered on my aunt's account, and my too cloſe at- 
tendance on her. A return of ſenſe again brought all the 
| horrors of my ſituation to my view. f ſaw that nothing 
but my death could conceal my infamy. This was within 
my reach, but I felt I was unfit to die, I found none of 


that pious reſignation and cheerful hape that made death 


appear lovely in the dying Lady Leſly, inhabit my bo- 
ſom. All there was anarchy and deſpair, I would have 


implored heaven for mercy, but my prayers were checked 


by the recollection that the unfortunate ſharer of my guilt 


was ſtill dear to my heart, and that every effort to drive 


him thence ſeemed but to render him more a partner of 
he neceſſity of coming to ſome determination com- 
pelled me to reſolve on flight; but the extreme weakneſs 


Ittill laboured under rendered flight at this time impoſſi- 


ble; but, by ſerving as an excuſe for not quitting my 


room, it enabled me to conceal my unhappy tituation.— | 


I was one day reflecting in how ſhort a time I muſt aban- 


don every friend and relation, and commit myſelf to a2 


world to which I was a total ſtranger. When my aunt 


entered my apartment, her benign countenance beamed 


with delight; ſhe tenderly embraced me, ſaying, ſhe had 
brought me news that would make me quite well ; that a 
few days ago ſhe had wrote to my father of my * 
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and recovery, and had this moment received an anſwer to 
her letter, informing her, that he would not loſe a mo- 
ment in coming himſelf and bringing my mother, to preſs 
their beloved Frances to their boſoms, as they would be 
wretched until they had obtained her forgiveneſs for their 


paſt ſeverity. This was too much,—1 fainted in Lady 


Leſly's arms. | . 

On my recovery, I found this deluded friend in an a- 
gony of grief, accuſing herſelf of having killed me by her 
folly, in ſo ſuddenly telling me the joyful tidings. Aſter 


a little recollection, I feigned a deſire to ſleep, and re- 


queſted to be left ale ne for that purpoſe, deſiring not to 
be diſturbed until I ſhould ring for my woman, as I wiſh- 


— to prepare myſelf by reſt to receive my parents. My 


requeſt was complied with, and I was left to my own re- 
flexions. In thoſe I was left to puniſhment ſufficient, for 
never did the ſun in all its courſe behold ſo very loſt a 
wretch as your unhappy mother now was. 9 
I threw myſelf on my knees to implore the protection 
of heaven. At that moment I thought I heard the noiſe 
of a carriage enter the court. I ſtarted from the poſture 
I was in, and precipitately hurried to the ſtairs. I pauſed 


there awhile: all was filent. I ventured down, and paſſed 
the outward door unperceived, which I ſhut after me. I 
now found myſelf endued with freſh ſtrength and courage : 
I had juſt reached the laſt gate J had to paſs, from which 
I dreaded any obſtruction, and found it open. 


I preſumed now to think that heaven had favoured my 


deſign; when, lifting up my eyes at the ſound of horſes, 
I had juſt life to perceive that it was my father's carriage, 


and to hear mother's voice calling to the ſervants to 
3 DO 


open the door, as ſhe ſaw Lady Henly coming to meet 
| her. I heard no more. Happy had I been, wretch that 
1 was! and thrice happy all thole who were ſo unfortunate 


as to be connected with me, had I never more beheld the. 


| light of heaven; but | was reſerved to expiate my crimes 
by the greatneſs of my ſutferings. | | 


I was conveyed back to the houſe, inſenſible to all that 
paſſed. The ſhock I received brought on a premature 


labour, and I was reflored to life in the ſame moment, 
that, by giving birth to my Caroline, ſtamped me with 


r indelible 
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another attendant who was in the room, ſhe informed her, 
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indelible infamy. The recollection of the ſcene I muſt | 


now deſcribe ſhakes my whole frame, and at the diſtance 
of eighteen years cauſes every vein in my unhealed heart 
to bleed afreſh : but I will haſten to perform this my laſt act 


of penance and ſelf-humiliation; for, ſurely, to reveal 
| ſuch crimes as mine to a beloved child, perhaps to deprive 


myſelf of the only tear that would have fallen on my 


grave, and even have my memory held in abhorrence, may 1 


de termed acts of the ſevereſt penance and humiliation; 


but I have impoſed the taſk, and, in ſpight of the ſtrug- 
gles of my bleeding boſom, I will fulfil it. e 


The alarm of my being brought home in ſuch a ſitu- 


tion occaſioned my room to be crowded with attendants, 


every one of which were {truck dumb with aſtoniſhment 


at this unexpected proof of my infamy. My mother was 
the firſt to recover the uſe of her faculties. She, with 
_ compoſure in her countenance, drew near my bed, and 


kneeling down, with hands and eyes lifted to heaven, with 
{ſteady voice folemnly implored the Almighty to record a 
parent's curfe, and make it effectual here and hereafter. 


Struck with horror, I attempted to claſp her in my 

arms. She avoided my embrace, and, ruſhing into the 
adjoining apartment, ſhe threw herſelf on the floor in all 
the agony of deſpair. Her violence occaſioned the burſt- 
ing of a bl 


ood-veſſel, of which this unfortunate parent ex- 
pired ina few moments. es 
What followed for ſeveral days I knew not, as I was de- 


prived of ſenſe and motion; but, when I was fuppoſed to 


be beyond the reach of human miſery, to fulfil the immu- 
table decrees of Providence, I was once more compelled 
to behold the light. I found my aunt weeping by my 


| bedſide. I could not endure to behold ſorrow of which I 


was the unworthy cauſe, and, as I had not been perceived, 
1 again cloſed my eyes. A ſhort time after my wo- 


man entered with a requeſt from my father to ſee Lady 


This was a balm to my heart, as it gave aſſurance that 
one parent yet lived. My kind aunt, on retiring, left me 
to the care of the perſon who had juſt entered, who took 
her place beſide me, and, entering into converſation with 


that 
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that the Farl had received diſpatches from Lord Henly, 5 


that he was on the road, and expected every day. She ad- 
ded, that ſhe hardly wiſhed her poor lady to recover now, 


as ſhe was certain, from her knowledge of her diſpoſition, 
that death would be preferable to ſuch a meeting as this 


muſt be, oF | | 
| The miſery I felt at this diſcovery was ſuch, that I 
could ſcarcely refrain from betraying myſelf ; but, exert- 
ing all e Fever I remained filent until my maid was 
left alone with me. I then gave ſigns of life, at ſight of 
which ſhe was going to call for help. I perceived her 
intention, and, catching her arm, I detained her; when, 

throwing myſelf out of bed, I knelt before her. Shocked 
and affrighted, ſhe uſed every effort to raiſe me from the 


ground; but I aſſured her I never would riſe from that 
utuation, until ſhe had given me her ſolemn and ſacred 


promiſe to comply with the requeſt I was going to make. 
dhe eagerly replied, that there was nothing I could pro- 


pole that ſhe would not undertake to perform, except ſee- 


ing me longer in that poſture.  _ 

I now ſuffered her to replace in me bed, when I infor- 
med her I had overheard what the communicated in re- 
gard to Lord Henly's return; I likewiſe acquainted her 
that it was my fixed reſolve to die, if I found no other 
means to avoid this dreaded interview, but that I thought, 


with her aſſiſtance, I might ſave myſelf by flight from fo 


impious an alternative. She declared her readineſs to ac- 


company me wherever my wiſhes ſhould lead me, but ex- 


preſſed her fears leſt Lord Henly ſhould return before I 
could gain ſtrength to put my deſign into execution. I 
told her, I had reſolved that very night ſhould decide whe- 
ther I was equal to the plan I had formed; that I in- 


treated ſhe would not oppoſe me, nor uſe arguments that 


could have no effect; that I foreſaw the difficulties I was 


going to encounter were of ſuch a nature, as would have 


made it impoſſible for me to undertake them, were 1 not 
compelled by dire neceflity to embrace them as the only 


means of preſerving me from a deed of horror. She a- 


gain aſſured me of her readineſs and fidelity, and I in- 


_ truſted to her the care of making whatever proviſions ſhe 


ſhould deem neceſſary. 1 
5 „ She 
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She now went to inform the family that ſhe had per- 
ceived figns of life in me. The phyſicians had that mo- - 
ment entered the houſe ; they haſtened to my apartment, 
where, finding me recovered beyond their moſt ſanguine 
hopes, they ordered me ſome drops, and left me with ſtrict 
charge that I ſhould not be diſturbed, as reſt was of the 
greateſt conſequence to me in my preſent ſtate. 

The thoughts of flying for ever from thoſe I had ſo 
deeply injured, ſeemed to reſtore my mind to perfect tran- 

quillity, ard I ſunk into a profound ſleep, which laſted ſe- 
veral hours, On waking, I found myſelf greatly refreſh- 
ed; my faithful Mary was alone with me. She informed 
me every thing was in readineſs, that the family were all 
gone to reſt, and that ſhe had obtained permiſſion to watch 
alone with me, by having ſaid that it was the doctor's par- 
_ ticular deſire not more than one perſon ſhould remain in 
the room, . as every thing depended on my being kept 


©. quiet. 


I aroſe immediately. While I was preparing for my 
departure, I was ſeized with an irreſiſtible deſire to behold 
once more that honoured parent whom I was going to de- 
ſert for ever; nor did I feel a leſs ardent wiſh to ſhed a 
tear on the cold boſom of my offended murdered mother. 
I acquainted the intended partner of my flight with my de- 
ſign of ſtealing to the apartments where each was, to in- 
dulge my eyes with the laſt ſight of thoſe dear objects be- 
fore I was eternally ſeparated: rom them. She uſed every 
perſuaſion to prevail on me tꝭ d eſiſt from this undertaking, 
but in vain. _ „„ ** 
Attended by her, I entered my father's bed-room ; he 
was in a gentle {leep. Kneeling down, with a fervour 1 
had never before felt, I petitioned heaven to pour down 
eternal bleſſings on his revered head; and drive from his 
heart every remembrance of his unworthy daughter, that 
no thoughts of her might ever diſturb his valued peace.— 
How long I ſhould have remained in this fituation I know 
not, for I felt ſomething like pleaſure reviſit my long- 
forſaken boſom, as I contemplated his beloved venerable 
face, had he not, by pronouncing with an accent of ſor- 
row, Poor , Fr rances | you have broke my heart; 
but ſtill thou art my child,” rouſed me from the momen- 
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tary calmneſs I had enjoyed. I retired, repeating as I 
went, „But till thou art my child.” The words ſunk 
deep into my heart, nor will they ever be eraſed from 
thence until that heart ſhall ceaſe to beat. 

We now deſcended to the room where laid the remains 
of that parent who had fallen an untimely victim to the 
ſorrow and diſgrace my crimes had brought upon her. — 
I pauſed at the entrance; all my fortitude forſook me, 
and I was going to retire, when the idea, that this was the 
laſt time I could ever more behold this once idolized pa- 
rent, and the following day was to conſign her to the 
tomb, impelled me Doe With trembling ſteps I ap- 
proached the coffin, and, removing the lid, I beheld that 
face, where every grace and beauty had fo lately dwelt, 
bereft of all its charms. A look of ſternneſs, but too ex- 
preſſive of the horrors of her mind in her laſt moments, 
chilled my ſoul. I implored her departed ſpirit to look 
down with pity on the deep contrition of her forrowing 
and greatly penitent child, and to revoke that curſe, the 
weight of which 1 feared would cruſh me. I thought ſhe _ 
frowned upon me as I ſpoke. Terrified, I withdrew, 

and, hiding my face in the boſom of my affrighted woman, 
I conjured her to lead me from that place of death. 

She now, with great difficulty, conveyed me, almoſt 
lifeleſs, to ſome diftance, where a chaiſe waited our arri- 
val. We drove to a neighbouring cottage, where was 
_ depoſited the all that remained to me in this world. — 
Need I fay this was my child, my Caroline? My com- 

panion alighting, went to the humble but peaceful roof, 
Where flept the children of induſtrious poverty, ſtrangers 
to the wretchedneſs of being great, no cares diſturbed 
their repoſe. Ah! how unlike the temple of grandeur and 

magnificence J had juſt left; where every eye was ſwelling 
with weeping and every boſom wounded with diftrefs ; 

and yet, how few days were paſt ſince theſe hapleſs 
mourners (now a prey to ſhame and ſorrow) had rejoiced 
in all the bleſſings that health, honour, and * 
could beſtow; and I, the moit loſt of human beings, was 
the cauſe, the ſole cauſe of ſuch accumulated diſtreſs. I 
felt all the wei zht of my crimes, with the inſupportable ad- 
ditian of a dying parent's curſe. My foul ihrunk from the 
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horrid retroſpect, a cold damp ſeized my heart, and I ho- 
ped approaching death would ſpeedily releaſe me from ſuch 


unutterable anguiſh, when my faithful Mary, returning, 
put into my arms my weeping helpleſs infant, whom ſhe 
had obtained from her nurſe by a forged tale of having 
been ſent to bring her to its expiring mother, who deſi- 
red to ſee it before ſhe died. She refuſed to let the wo- 
man accompany her little charge, alledging the confuſed 
Rate of the family as her reaſon, but promiſed to return 


with it herſelf, as ſoon as the wiſhes of its parent were 


complied with. | 

How ſhall I paint the emotions I felt on preſſing to my 

| boſom the firſt time the innocent cauſe of all my calami- 

ties! It is not in words to tell my feelings at that mo- 
ment; all the mother took poſſeſſion of my foul : I wept 


aloud. My tears gave relief to my over-fraught heart, 
and prevented its breaking. 5 


When I had given vent to the tranſports you had occa- 
ſioned, my maid requeſted to be informed of my inten- 
tions, as to the place of my future reſidence. I ſtarted at 


the queſtion: it had never occurred that another place of 
reſidence was neceſſary. Entirely engroſſed with the de- 
ſire of eſcaping, 1 had paid no attention to what was to 
follow ; but I needed not much time to fix, like the firſt 


unhappy pair expelled Paradiſe ; „The world was all be- 


fore me where to chooſe.” Unlike the reſt of my fellow- 
creatures, who ſeek out the parts inhabited by their friends 


and connexions, my only view was to hide myſelf for ever, 
from all that was dear to me, and to ſpend the remainder 
of my days excluded from the fight and knowledge of all 


to whom I had been known, when tie ſunſhine of proſ- 


perity marked my ſteps, and ere calamity had taught me 
humility. 5 


A mcment's conſideration convinced me England was 


not the place where I could hope to regain my tranquillity. 
I therefore made choice of France, as more likely to at- 
ford me thatretreat and obſcurity which were the ſole ob- 
jets of my deſire. We accordingly purſued the road that 
leads to Dover. = 


On our arrival at Rocheſter, 1 gratified a deſire I had 
indulged of having my fatherleſs infant baptized before 4 
| ; | | left 
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left my native country ; and, it being the time of prayers, 
the ceremony was performed in the cathedral church of 


that place. | 

We reached Dover the fame evening, where we were 
obliged to remain that night, the packet not being to fail 
before the next morning. This delay, to one in my ſituation, 
appeared an age, I was almoſt frantic with the fear of be- 
ing overtaken, Shut up in my apartment at the inn, I 
was bewailing this misfortune, when a voice from the ad- 


joining room, which I was convinced I was not a ſtranger 


to, caught my attention. With a palpitating heart, I 


drew near the partition which ſeparated us, when I diſ- 


tinctly heard the ſame voice pronounce theſe words: 
« My dear fon, exert that fortitude I know you pofleſs ; 
drive this abandoned woman from your thoughts, and 
think of nothing but revenge on her and her aſſociate in 


guilt.” I was terrified before at recollecting the voice 


to be that of the father of Lord Henly ; what muſt my ſen- 


| fations have been, when that of Lord Henly himſelf, in 
_ trembling accents, replied, O my father! talk not of 
revenge on that deluded wretch, (for ſuch I am ſure ſhe 


is,) nor deſpiſe your fon while he confeſſes, that, amidit 
all the miſery and diſhonour in which ſhe has involved 


him, his ſoul is ſtill torn with fears for her ſafety! Yes, 
my Lord, I fee that, unworthy as ſhe is, ſhe inſenſibly 


twiſts round the ſtrings of my agonizing heart, —a heart 
which cannot know comfort while at variance with her; 


for, though ſhe has for ever deſtroyed my peace, it ſhall 


be my ſtudy to reſtore her's ; nor ſhall I think my life ill 
ſpent, if my endeavours to reconcile her to herſelf ſuc- 
ceed. On the villain, her ſeducer, ſhall all my vengeance 
be exhauſted ; but the poor ruined Frances need dread no 
puniſhment from me. May ſhe inflict none upon herſelf ! 
but, knowing the pride and haughtineſs of her foul, I 
tremble for her life.” „„ 

The entrance of a third perſon put an end to this in- 
tereſting converſation, and they ſhortly after departed, of 
which my maid came with great joy to inform me; 
that the wind being fair, the paſſengers had prevailed on 
the maſter of the packet to ſail directly. 
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This had the effect ſhe wiſhed. It awakened me from 
a deadly ſtupor, into which the reflection on the noble 
gcnerotity of Lord Henly's heart and the meanneſs of my 
own had thrown me. | 
We embarked; and the following day landed at Dun- 
kirk, which, after reſting one night, we quitted, and tra- 
velled by ſhort ſtages (my ſhattered conſtitution not ad- 
mitting of greater expedition) to a part of France where 
] was leaſt likely to meet with any of my own countrymen. 
My friend (for I no longer conſidered her in the light of 
a ſervant) here diſpoſed of part of my jewels, which ſhe 
had found means to convey out of the houſe the evening 
of our departure; as likewiſe what money I had with me, 
which ſhe now exchanged for the currency of this count- 
ry. After a ſhort ſtay in this place, we retired to the ſpot 
from whence I write this narrative. Here I had hoped 
to enjoy that repoſe to which I had been long a {tranger, 
and for ſome days I felt leſs wretched. I thought I breath- 
ed more free, now that I no longer drew the fame air with 
thoſe I had rendered unhappy. But a little time convin- 
ced me 1 had not a mind capable of enjoying ſolitude ; 
that, to be happy in retirement, I muſt poſſeſs a heart with _ 
which I could commune. Alas! how different was mine 
Self. examination was to plunge a dagger into it, To 
think was to deſpair. Adverſity, how blunt are all the 
arrows of thy quiver, in compariſon with thoſe of guilt ' 
On my ſettling in this place, I aſſumed the name of 
Mordaunt, (it was the Chriſtian name of Villeroy,) and 
paſſed for the widow of a britiſh officer, who had fallen 
in the ſervice of his country, and that I had choſen this re- 
tirement to indulge my ſorrow for his loſs, and at the ſame _ 
time bring up an only child on the ſmall proviſion he had 


in his power to leave me. 


This report gave me all the leiſure I could wiſh. —The 
company of the unhappy is ſeldom fought, and the poor weep 
unheeded and unregarded.— Thus icveral tedious years 
paſſed on; a journal of one day would ſerve as a journal of 
the whole, they were ſpent in ſighs and tears, in ſpite 
of the efforts of my ſmiling Caroline, whoſe hopeleſs fitua- 
tion was a perpetual ſource of grief to me. I impiouſly 
accuſed Providence of having given life to a being without 
| | 3% 
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the means to render that life tolerable, and demanded of 
heaven why this innocent was to ſuffer for the crimes of 
its parents. 
While I was thus murmuring at the diſpenſations of my 
offended Maker, the object of my cares ſuddenly drooped, 
and I beheld the daily alteration in her perſon with a con- 


ſternation that deprived me of the power to make any at- 


tempt to ſave her; but my tender Mary having heard that 
there was an Englith phylician, who had come to reſide near 
us for th»: benetit of his health, applied to him for his aſ- 
ſiſtance, which he gave with that readineſs his benevolent 
heart cver experiences, when opportunity ofters to alle- 
viate the diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, The little 


hopes he could give me of preſerving the dear treafure of 


my heart brought on a lingering illneſs, which I was con- 
vinced would prove fatal to me. 

In the certainty of this, I wrote the incloſed letter to 
the ſtill-beloved Villeroy, which I gave to my weeping 
friend, with injunctions to forward it as ſoon as ſhould be 


dead. As I was a ſtranger to what part of the world he 


was in, I directed to him at his father's in England ; the 


following! is a copy. 


10 MORDAUNT VILLEROY, ESQ. 


8 A few ſhort hours will end the worldly miſery of the 
once happy Lady Frances Henly. This alone could in- 
duce her to addreſs the man for whom ſhe has forfeited 


every bleſſing in this life; nor preſumes to hope for hap- 


pineſs in the next. But think not I mean to upbraid : 

no, Villeroy, thou partner of my guilt, 1 do not with to 
add mine to the reproaches of your own heart. No, dear- 
eſt of men, (for that you are till dear to me every vein 
of this bleeding boſom will teſtify,) even at this moment, 
when every other tie is forgotten, and my diſtracted ſoul 


| looks forward to that tremendous hour with horror, when I 


am to be called to account for the miſeries I have occa- 
ſioned, — ſinking under the weight of a parent's curſe, that 


pet pleading againſt me at the great tribunal. Yes, 


illeroy, even at this moment, the moſt ardent wiſn of 


my! heart is breathed for your eternal welfare; but, left 
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the hand of death ſhould prevent my purpoſe, I muſt haſten 
to inform you, that the fruit of our unhappy love was a 
daughter, who now lies a victim to the iame power to 
which I yield. My only hope is to ſurvive until | tee her 
gentle ſpirit depart before, that I may be aſſured ſhe has 
eſcaped the evils my ſoul preſages a lengthened date would 
heap upon her: but, leſt this ſhould not be the cafe, and 


that ſhe ſhould be reſerved to fulfil ſome future decree of 


Providence, I think it my duty to inform you, that I have 
given her the name of Caroline Mordaunt. Perhaps your 
name will be the only knowledge ſhe will have of a fa- 
ther. Yet, why ſhouldT tax you with ſuch baſeneſs as to 
- ſuppoſe you will neglect the daughter of your once-loved 
Frances? No, it is impoſſible! Let me then conjure 
ou, ſhould chance ever direct her to you, to receive her. 
Shield her, protect her helpleſs innocence, and for her mo- 
ther's ſake be to her a father. Remember, Villeroy, it is 
the dying requeſt of one, who but for you had never 
| known calamity. 5 3 
I have bequeathed her the ſting of my misfortunes; it 
was all I had to give. Should they teach her to ſhun the 
dangerous precipice from which her parent fell, how great 
will be the gift! Be it your taſk, Villeroy, ſhould ſhe 
ever claim your protection, to warn her againſt the too- 
prevailing arts of your ſex. To you I refign her, with an 
ardent prayer, that ſhe may prove as great a bleſſing to 
you, as I have proved a call to my poor, diſgraced, valu- 
able parents; and may ſhe never reſemble her loſt mother 
in life as ſhe does in her features „„ f 
I have now fulfilled the taſk of duty and maternal fond- 
neſs. I have only a few words to add, which are, that 
the laſt moments of my exiſtence ſhall be breathed out in 
prayers for your good or ill ſucceſs in future, as you ſhall 
merit by your conduct to this helpleſs child of ſorrow. — 
F 2 Villeroy! farewell for ever! VV 


Frances HExL v.“ 


I had continued for ſome time in conſtant expectation 
of my releaſe from this world, wiſhing, yet dreading, to 
hear of that of my Caroline, whom I was debarred ſeeing. 

e „„ 1 through 
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chrough tenderneſs to us both. I had for ſeveral days per- 


ceived an unuſual degree of anxiety in the countenance 
of my companion, but dared not enquire from whence it 
aroſe, I waited in ſilence a diſcloſure which, I doubted 
not, would give me the laſt pang that heaven could inflict 
on this fide the grave. = 
In this ſtate of mind I was ſurpriſed by her ſudden ap- 
pearance. She entered the room, almoſt frantic, crying 
« She will live! O my beloved lady, our Caroline will 
live!” Before I could enquire the meaning of her words, 
the humane phylician entered, and congratulated me on 
the ſafety of my child. He informed me that the criſis of 
her diſorder was over, that it had been ſevere, but ended 

_ favourably, and he was happy he could now pronounce her 
out of danger. A momentary joy took poſſeſſion of my 
heart, but it was of ſhort duration; the recollection that 
I muſt leave her behind me, in a world from which the 
leaſt ſhe had to expect was poverty and neglect, ſoon cha- 
ſed away every grateful idea from my mind; and | lament- 
ed the cruelty of my fate, that would not ſuffer me to be- 
hold this beloved object of my cares lodged beyond the 


reach of misfortune. = „„ 3 
This worthy gentleman, after contemplating me for 
ſome time, with a countenance of impreſſible piety and 
| benevolence, drew a chair, and, ſeating himſelf near me, 
beſought me to be compoſed, and ſubmit myſelf to that 
Providence, at whoſe diſpenſations it was preſumption to 
repine. He ſaid, he hoped my education, not my heart, 
was in fault, as the errors of the former might be cor- 
rected, but for the defects of the latter he feared there 
was no cure. Perceiving me attentive, he proceeded in 
his converſation to reveal to my uninformed ſenſe com- 
forting and ſacred truths, to which J had until that hour 
been a ſtranger. He taught me the duties of a Chriſtian 
anda parent: he aflured me, mine was the ſickneſs of the 
mind, not that of the budy, and that my recovery reſted 
_ chiefly on myſelf: he exhorted me to atone for my paſt 
errors by an endeavour to prolong my days, and uſe them 
in the performance of thoſe duties I had hitherto neglect- 
ed, religion and maternal inſtruction. He pointed out the 
obligation J was under to preſerve my life for the benefit 
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of a being to whom I had given exiſtence, and whom I | 


had no right to deprive of ſo great a blefling as it was in 
my power to be to her, by teaching her to avoid principles 
which had, by depriving me cf fortitude to ſupport the 
ills of life, rendered that life miſerable ; and, by want of 
a juſt confidence in the unerring juſtice of my Maker, 
nearly proved fatal to my everlaſting peace. This gene- 
rous man concluded by making me a folemn promiſe, 
that, if my endeavours to live thould prove ineffectual, 


my Caroline ſhould never want a parent while heaven pro- 
longed his days. 


Aſtoniſhed at ſuch unexpected goodneſs, I would have 
thrown myſelf at his feet, but he prevented me, and in- 


treated I would not ſooVer- rate littſe acts which it was in- 
cumbent on every Chriſtian to perform. I gazed on his 
venerable figure with a rapture of delight, and I thought 
I beheldin him ſomething more than mortal; claſping | his 
hands in mine, I bathed them with my tears; I conjured 


him to inform me what pitying pow er had ſent him to be 


my ſaviour and comforter, or where he learned that bleſ- 
ted diſpoſition to ſooth the forrows of the wretched ; but, 
(I contiuued, Oh! tell me, do not I dream? Shall not 
1 awake to grief and diſappointment ?—He again aſſured 


me l might depend on his promiſe. He urged me not to 


look upon mylelf as alone marked out by heaven to ſuffer 
what was the lot of many: he too was the child of afflic- 
tion, and in the hard but wholeſome ſchool of adveriity 
he had been taught the. leſion of humanity. © Yes, young 
lady (he continued with a faltering voice,) I know what 
it is to be a parent, a fond, a doting parent. I too, though 
now reduced to depend on another for the means of lite, 
was once amongſt the happieſt of fortune's children. I 


then poliefſed an angel,—but the is gone |—the partner of 


my breaſt is gone | — The ſtern decrees of Providence 
were too much for her feeble conſtitution.” He burſt 


into tears, and ſuddenly withdrew to conceal his emotion, 


From this time my mind acquired a degree of tranquil- 
lity I had long deſpaired of regaining. Inſtead of repi- 
ning at the miſeries I endured, I oitered up unceaſing 


| thanks to the great Diſpoſer of good and evil for his mer- 


Eies to an . wretch. 


When 
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When I reflected on the undeſerved ſuffering of the 


man, whoſe life of piety, charity, and benevolence, ſeemed 
to have a juſt claim on the protection of heaven, I was 
almoſt led to accuſe the juſtice of Omnipotence, ignorant 
as I was, that he alone can judge what is beſt for his 
creatures, and that his ways are paſt finding out. EY 
Nou that I became a rational being, I divided my hours 
between my duties to the Supreme and the education of 
my child, and, for the firſt time, made an acceptable uſe 
of thoſe talents and accompliſhments which hitherto had 
only been inſtrumental to my undoing. | faw with in- 
expreſſible delight, that avidity with which my Caroline 
imbibed not only the ornamental inſtruction I could give 
her, but the more material mental tuition ſhe received 
from her able teacher, Dr. Smith, whole leiſure was de- 
_ dicated to her improvement. In this manner did we pro- 
ceed, until Caroline attained her fifteenth year, without 
any change in our ſituation, except the loſs of my ever- 
lamented Mary, who was carried off by a fever. To the 
laſt hour of my life I ſhall retain the molt feeling ſenſe of 
her generous friendſhip, and I cheriſh a fond hope that we 
ſhall ſhortly meet in a place where no ſorrow is known. 
My now only friend had for ſome time paſt intimated 
his wiſh to have our little charge ſent for a few years to 
ſome part of France, where ſhe might have the benefit of 
maſters to give a finiſh to her education, which it was 
not poſſible to attain, fituated as we were; but I had a- 
voiced entering into a converſation with him on the ſub- 
ject, as I foreſaw it would end in depriving me of my 
heart's only treaſure. He perceived my motive, and at 
thoſe times forbore to preſs his ſcheme, but at length his 
regard for his adopted daughter got the better of his hu- 
manity for me; and he took advantage of its being her 
birth-day to introduce his requeſt, by repretenting that 
ſhe was now at an age that would not admit any further 
delay. He urged this with io much ſucceſs, that he ob- 
tained my compliance, and accordingly the was, a fort- 
night afterwards, intruſted to the care of the Lady Ab- 
beſs of the monaſtery of ——, who had long been known, 


and greatly eſteemed by this worthieſt of men. What 1 
luttered at this ſeparation none but thoſe who have parted 


— 
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with an only and idolized child can judge. A ftrong 
foreboding, that this was the laſt time I ſhould ever be- 
hold her, rendered the hour of parting truly terrible. My 
tender filial Caroline, ſhocked by my Jiftreſs, implored 
my permiſſion to remain with me with ſuch earneſtneſs, as 
required all my fortitude to reſiſt ; but, after ſome time 


paſſed in a ſtate of irreſolution, I yield my own happineſs 


to her improvement. We parted never more to meet. 
Three years are now paſt ſince my eyes have beheld 

the only object that was capable of affording them pleaſure ; 

thoſe years have been ſpent in ſickneſs, ſolitude, and ſor- 


row. Formerly I made a part of the crowd; I am now 


a ſoli individual, left alone with God and my own 


mind. I have endeavoured, by the moſt humble penitence. 


for my crimes, and by an unrepining reſignation under the 
heavieſt ſufferings, to obtain forgiveneſs of that God, 


and I will truſt in his mercies, for he never fails to heal 


the bruiſes of the wounded ſpirit. =, 
I have now, my child, finiſhed the narrative of my 
diſaſtrous liſe. It has been a painful taſk to me, but it is 


capable of proving an inexhauſtible ſource of good to you. 


Oh! engrave it on the tablet of thy heart; let it teach 
you to fly from the firſt temptation to vice; learn to diſ- 
truſt your beſt reſolves. By too great confidence in her- 
ſelf your parent fell. - „ 

Among my papers you will find a letter to your father, 


ſhould Providence ever direct you to him. The one 1 


formerly wrote (a copy of which you have peruſed) was, 
dy miſtake, forwarded to England durin 

Whether it was ever received I know _ 

a friend of Dr. Smith, who was directed to put it, with 
others, into the firſt poſt-houſe, after he arrived in his 


own country, and, as I had not named the place of my 
abode 1n it, there was no clue by which he could diſcover 
in what part of the world you were left, ſhould he be in- 


clined to ſeek you. The total uncertainty IJ am in, with 


regard to his fate, (having remained in profound ignorance 


of what has befallen not only him, but every other in- 
di vidual in whom I was intereſted, ) the recluſe manner in 
which I had lived, affording no poſſibility of any infor- 
mation, except what Dr. Smith might have received from 
his correſpondents, and of him I never dared make any 


3 | _ enquiry, 
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enquiry, dreading leſt I might hear ſomething which would 


plunge me ftill deeper in guilt and miſery ; for, early in 
my acquaintance with this gentleman, he had, in the hope 
of amuſing me, ſent me ſome old Engliſh newſpapers for 
my peruſal ; in the firſt of which 1 caſt my eyes on, I 
found mention made of a duel which had been fought be- 
tween Lord Henly and Sir Harry LI, in which the 
latter had been killed on the ſpot. T he intelligence went 
no farther, but the paragraph concluded with a remark 
that left no room to doubt that this unworthy character 
had fallen a victim to his own baſeneſs and folly, in having 
given the world to underſtand that his attentions to me 
had been rewarded with generoſity equal to his moſt ſan- 
guine wiſhes. 
I had {till another motive for my ſilence, having never 
intruſted this valuable friend with the real cauſe of my 
ſorrow and deſpondence, and, earneſt to preſerve my ſe- 
_ cret for ever from his knowledge, I ſtifled every deſire 
that would have impelled me to ſeek for intelligence, which 
might prove deſtructive to all my future hopes, by de- 
priving = child of a friend and protector. I muſt re- 
peat, my Caroline, the total uncertainty I am in with re- 
gard to his fate obliges me to intreat you not to indulge 


the hope of ever receiving a father's protection, as ſuch 


hope might lead you to neglect the means heaven may 
point out for your eſtabliſhment in life. 
I have the inexpreflible comfort in my laſt moments of 
knowing I have bequeathed you to a friend, who, while 
he remains on earth, and you continue to merit his atten- 
tion, will -never forſake you. But, my beloved child, 
my adored Caroline, I feel I muſt, I muſt bid you adieu, a 
laſt adieu.— The chill of death is on me; even Villeroy has 
no longer a place in this rended heart; I go to receive the 
_ puniſhment of my crimes, or the reward of my penitence. 
Sometimes my foul is brightened by hope, at others 
| clouded by deſpair. A hand appears to come forth, and 
write upon — wall, „Thy mother's curſe is regiſtered 


above !* My affrighted ſoul ſhrinks back, and I wiſh 


for added years of contrition and mercy ;—but it will not 


be. Take then the bleſſing of thy dying parent; it is 
all ſhe Can. . virtuous, and be happy ! 


FRANCES, 
Te no other name am I entitled. 
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DUTIFUL DAUGHTER. 
[FROM THE DELBOROUGH FAMILY. ] 


ISS Pladlow had the misfortune to loſe a very a- 
7 miable mother at the age of ten months, and when, 
for her ſake, the doctor, hole character was more re- 
ſpectable than his finances, accepted a ſituation in the 
Duke of Angrave's family, he committed his precious 
darling, only then ſix years old, to the care of Mrs. Par- 
kington, contenting himſelf with ſuch occaſional viſita- 
tions as did not incroach on the indulgence of his noble 

patron, or interfere with the official duties of his office. 
His honeſt heart repoſed in the ſecurity that his daugh- 
ter was placed where ſhe would be well taken care of, 
much better he thought than he could have done for her 
in his own houſe, having always ſet his face againſt ſecond | 
marriages, and having no female relation to whoſe charge 
J)) CEE. 
Mrs. Parkington reall merited the good opinion Doctor 
Pladlow had entertained of her; ſhe was in every reſpect 
. 1 a truly 
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a truly deſerving woman. She had been many years eſta- 


bliſhed in his neighbourhood ; her ſchool was flouriſhing | 


and her attention to her pupils unremitting, and, if it 
had not been quite ſo much divided, the ſituation of the 
poor little motherleſs Ann would have been fully as eli- 


gible as if ſhe had been brought up under the immediate 


eye of her ſurviving parent. Mrs. Parkington loved and 
cheriſhed her with true maternal fondneſs, and gave to 


the forming and improvement of her mind as great a pro- 


portion of her time as ſhe could have given to any indi- 


vidual ſcholar, had that individual been a daughter of her 


own ; but the volatile diſpoſition of her pretty charge re- 
quired conſtant attendance and conſtant culture, which 
was no more in her power to beitow, than for a gardener 
to ſtar! over one particular flower and neglect all the reſt 


of his parterre. 


Miſs Pladlow had entered her teens in all the majeft 


of beauty, when a vacancy happened in the ſchool by the 
marriage of a ſober diſcrect woman, whoſe department it 
was to inſtruct the young ladies in the French language, 


and on this occaſion Mrs. Parkington applied to Doctor 


| Pladlow, who was then in the Duke of Angrave's family, 


for his aſſiſtance in recommending a perſon to lupply the 
loſs of her late aſſiſtant. 


Now the Doctor, though the beſt man in the world, 


was certainly the worſt that could have been employed : 


on ſo delicate a commiſſion ; but, willing to execute it 


to the beſt of his ab{lities, he referred the requeſt to the 


perſon who ſuperintended the education of his patron's 


daughters, and ſhe promiſed to look out for a countrv- 


woman of her own (being a Pariſian) who was properly 
qualified for the office ſhe was wanted to fill: according] 
tne next week, a Mademoiſelle was diſpatched down to 
the ſchool in a {tage-coach, with more recommendations, 
from ladies of the very firſt fallion, than . ribbon, 


blond lace, or rouge. 


As we have already brought forward this important cha- 
racter, it may not be altogether unneceliary to ſay a few 
more words on the ſubject of her merits, and how ſhe 


came by them. Several ladies of quality, old and young, 


married and lingle, the forming of whoſe minds and mo- 
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rals had been her peculiar taſk in the thirty years ſhe had 
taken up her abode in the metropolis, were all of them 


ready, on account of paſt ſervices, not only to declare, 
but to ſign ſuch declarations with their own honourable 
and right honourable names, that Mademoiſelle Scuderie 


was mighty well qualified for a governeſs ; that ſhe ſpoke 


the language of her own country with purity, knew ſome- 
thing of Italian, and had behaved with much diſcretion 
whilſt in their ſervice : twenty of thoſe written teſtimo- 


nials ſhe carried with her to Mrs. Parkington, and, being 
an adept in the ſcience of hypocriſy, after a trial of fix 


years, Mrs. Parkington was as much the dupe of her 


arts as on her firſt coming down to take poſſeſhon of her 
poſt. 5 1 
| The good ſchool- miſtreſs had often thanked Doctor 


Pladlow for his recommendation, who in truth knew no- 


thing more of the perſon ſo much approved, except what 
he had been told. : - 
Mademoiſelle Scuderie found the confinement of a ſchool 


did not quite agree with the very liberal notions of free- 
dom ſhe had imbibed by her long reſidence in the land of 
liberty, particularly after having paſſed ſo much of her 


time in the houſes of the great, where liberty might be 


ſaid to reign unfettered : though, in leſs exalted fituation, 
liberty is obliged to ſubmit to the reſtraints of a few odd 
old faſhioned laws, the obſervance of which, to thoſe who 
can look forward to no better proſpe& than an appro- 


ving conſcience and eternal rewards, is conſidered as a 


Matter of more conſequence than the generality of great 
people believe them to be ; but what could poor Made- 


moiſelle do to right herſelf? Her place was a. lucrative 
one, and places of profit ſhe knew, by late experience, 


were more eaſily loſt than gained. Notwithſtanding the 
had been governeſs and chief confidante to twenty f 

of high rank, having no further occaſion for her ſervices, 
being arrived at that happy age when they could manage 
their own little affairs, the only thing they could be pre- 
vailed upon to give her, and what of all others ſhe leaſt. 
deſerved, was a good character; ſo that, when ſhe got 

into her preſent Le ſhe was literally in a ſtate 
_ of ſtarvation, and to which ſhe was very loth to return, 

great 
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great as her objections were to that fort of life, her ne- 
ceſſities had compelled her to accept. 

The extreme beauty of Miſs Pladlow afforded a diſlant 
proſpect of better days to Mademoiſelle; the knew the 
power ſuch a blaze of charms muſt have on the hearts of 
all mankind the moment they ſhould be exhibited to the 
world, and, by making an intereit in her affection, ſhe 
hoped to be a ſharer in any good fortune that might here- 
after attend her; with this advantage in view, ail her lei- 
ſure hours were dedicated to filling the poor child's head 
with folly, and her heart with vanity, by which deſtructive 
arts ſhe had gained ſuch an aſcendency over her, that {he 
would have given up the whole world rather than be fe- 
parated from her dear Mademoiſelle: ſhe had nearly died 
of grief when her father fetched her from ſchool, and 
returned to it with as Jarge a proportion of joy when 
Lord Greendale was expected at Redberry. 

In novels and romances ſhe was perhaps as well read as 
any other young lady in whoſe education Mademoiſelle 
had been concerned. She was herſelf a great lover of ſuch 
light ſummer reading, and had a pretty large collection 
which ſhe called her own, but which, in fact, had been 
hired for the uſe of her former pupils, and afterwards for- 
got to be returned, as the names of difterent circulatin 
libraries on the bindings clearly announced. The box 

that contained thoſe prohibited treaſures and forbidden 
_ pleaſures was conveyed to the ſchool-houſe under the de- 
nomination of wearing-apparel, and made her public en- 
try more reſpectable than it would otherwiſe have been; 
for, to ſpeak truth, all her wardrobe, except the cloaths 

on her back, might have been packed up in a comb-caſe. 
She not only indulged her beautiful pupil wich reading 
all ſorts of novels, good, bad, and indifferent, but would 
alſo recount to her the hiſtories of all the families the had 
lived with, would tell her how it was the faſhion for mo- 
thers to keep daughters in their nurſeries till they might 
themſelves be mothers, and how cleverly thoſe very 
daughters had at laſt outwitted their mothers; how many 
young ladies that ſhe had brought up had got married and 
divorced in leſs than two years, and how many more of her 
- acquaintance, who had not a {ix-pence to croſs themlclves 
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with, had got rich huſbands merely by their beauty, and 
then ke never failed to draw an inference in favour of her 
lovely friend, ſe very palatable and cordial, as by frequent 
Tepeution to perfectly intoxicate her ſenſes. 

Nature had made her 21iable z her underſtanding was 
not at Icait below mediocrity, and her heart had many 
good qualities; but Mademôiſelle was never an admirer 
of the works of nature, except to deſtroy them, ſo that 
Miſs Pladlow's mind was as much out of repair at the 
age of eichtcen, by the coquettery and aftectation thrown 
into it by means of Mademoiſelle Scuderie, as it could 
poſſibly have been, had ſhe paſfed three winters in town, 
in the boſon ot fathion and the ſplendid circles of high 
life. 
| The Duke of Anas, however far he might have 
ſtrayed ſrom the boundaries of wiſdom, at leaft of Chriſ- 
tian wiſdom, in the purſuit of riches rather than happineſs 
in his ſon's eſtabliſhment, had acted in other reſpects by 
the exact rules of good ſenſe and paternal affection, of 
which we cannot ſhew one inſtance more to the purpoſe 
than the choice he had made of Dr. Pladlow for the con- 
ductor of his ſon's education. 

His Lordſhip having finiſhed his Rudies at Weſtnin- 
fter with an eclat that did him the higheſt honour, and 
his governor the greateſt credit, the latter was diſmiſſed 
by his Grace with abundant expreſſions of gratitude and 
munificent tokens of his perfect approbation; and the 
former was inſtalled with all the order of freedom which 
the Duke had left in his own power to beſtow upon him, 
every avenue to pleaſure was opened to him; the temple 

of Venus, the courts of Bacchus and Comus were not 
| barred againſt him, and the only place of public worſhip, 
from which he was excluded in this metropolis of idola- 
try, was the tabernacle of Hymen. 
Prior to his leaving England, he obtained permiſſion 
of the Nuke to ſpend a few weeks at the country retire- 
ment of Dr. Pladlow, whom he loved and reſpected with 
more ſincerity than moſt pupils are wont to beſtow on 
_ thoſe who have been inſtrumental to their eme 
of ant. 


When 
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When a letter from Lord Greendale, ſignifying his in- 
tentions of paying a viſit to his friend and tutor, was de- 
livered into his hands, opened, and the contents examined, 
he heſitated, he was glad, he was ſorry, his Lordſhip's 
preſence would certainly do him pleaſure and honour ; 
but, alas! there was alſo a chance that it might be pro- 
ductive of pain and humiliation. Dr. Pladlow, who had 
been fourteen years a widower, on the very day before ne 


got this letter, had fetched from a boarding-ſchool, where 


the had been ſequeſtered from the death of her mother to 
her preſent age of eighteen, his beautiful, his only, and 
his beloved child : he knew the warmth of his pupil's af- 
fections, though they had never yet been called into ac- 
tion, and the Duke had intruſted nim with his engage- 


ments to Miſs Palmerſton. Partialicy to the lovely Ann 


terrified him from the temptation he was running into, 


and fear of the conſequences that might enſue to the Mar- 
quis, himſelf, and his daughter, completed his embarraſs. 
What could be done? It was impoſſible to put off Lord 


Greendale ;' he muſt have begun his journey before a let- 
ter could reach him; for Ann to ſtay with him, to be 
ſeen, and of courſe to be loved by the Marquis, would in- 


volve them all in deſtruction : that he could not ſubmit to 


hazard. There remained but one path of ſatety for him 


to tread, which was to return his daughter to the aſylum 


from e e he had taken her; it was five miles from his 


own houſe, and where there could not be a poſſibility of 
her being thrown in the way of his viſitor, which honour- 


able and prudent plan he carried into execution the fol- 


lowing morning, telling the poor diſappointed Ann, us a 
reaſon for the ſuddenneſs of her removal, he had juit been 


appriſed that a party of his friends from London wer? on 


the road, with the deſign of paſſing ſome part ot the ſea- 
ſon of partridge ſhooting at his cottage, and that, as ſoon 
as they had left him, he would bring her home a, gan, a and 
eſtabliſh her the miſtreſs of his little family. 

Redberry was the name which we ſuppoſe was given ta 
the Doctor's habitation, in accordance with the bluſhing 
luxurious vine that covered and almoit coaccaled the front 
of it, and at Redberry Lord Greendale arrived three days 
after Miſs Pladlow was depar ted from it. 


AS. 
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As Jenkings was putting his Lord to bed, the ſecond 
night atter his arrival at this home of quiet and hoſpitality, 


his Lordthip, who always behaved towards him with the 
greateſt condeſcenſion, was enlarging on the merit of his 
_ entertainer, the neatneſs of his houſe, and the beauty of 
its ſituation, but obſerved that, in the midſt of all his 


enjoyments, he miſled the ladies of his own family, not 


| having ſcen the face of a female ſince he came into the 


houſe. 
Your Lordſhip would have had no reaſon to complain, 


replied Jenkings, had you come here three days ſooner, 
for it was no longer ago that Miſs Pladlow was ſent away 


from the houſe. The houſekeeper ſhewed me her picture 
this morning, and indeed, my Lord, if it does not flatter, 


the muſt be the moſt peerleſs beauty that your eyes ever 


beheld. 
Lord Greendale expreſſed a ſurpriſe which was exceed- 


| ingly natural, it being the firſt time in his life of his hav- 
ing heard that the friend, who had for twelve years acted 
the part of a father by him, was himſelf a father. Indecd, 
this was a circumſtance Dr. Pladlow had carefully con- 
| cealed, and his reaſons for ſo deing may be found in 


the lift of thoſe which had occaſioned him to ſend his 
daughter away, when he received the intelligence that his 
pupil intended to honour him with a vifit. A generous, 


but premeditated, deſign had been made to appear merely 
the work of chance. It was not by denying the paternal 
character that he had kept his Lordihip i in ignorance, but, 

by avoiding at all times to ſpeak of himſelf or family, 


there had been no opening for the Marquis to make en- 


quiries. His preſent intention were not to diſown his 


daughter, but only to keep her and his pupil from the 


. danger of ſeeing each other. There were but two cau- 
tions he thought neceſſary to uſe, beſides that of re- 


moving Ann from the houte ; one was, that his ſervants, 


if queſtioned, ſhould not diſcover to what place the had 
been removed, and the other to take down a whole length 
- picture of her, which he had cauſed to be drawn after he 
had ſeparated from the Duke's family, and which till then 


had adorned his library, and to commit it to the care of his 


| houſekeeper, who, having received no other charge but to 


lock it up, Sought it no breach of truſt to thew it to my 


Lord's | 
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Lord's gentleman, and my Lord's gentleman would have 
thought himſelf deſerving of a halter if he had not men- 
tioned it to my Lord. 

His Lordſhip contemplated an hour after Jankings had 
left him on the intelligence he had brought him, and in 
the eighth part of the time he had penetrated into the 
Doctor's reaſons for never having ſpoke to him of his 
daughter, and for ſending her away when he was expect- 
ed; he not only ſaw, but approved them, and reſolved he 
would take no pains to render them abortive, or make his 
honeſt heart uneaſy, by letting him ſee he had become 
the maſter of its ſecret. With this prudent determina- 
tion, he turned round upon his pillow, dropped * and 
dreamed of the picture. 

His Lordſhip aſked Jenkings the next morning if he 
could, by any contrivance, get him a ſight of Miſs Plad- 
low's portrait, without the houſekeeper” s knowing he had 
ſeen it, at the ſame time he bid him not ſay any thing to 
her of his ever having mentioned the ſubject of her young 
miſtreſs to him. My friend, continued he, has been f1- 
lent about her, and I will not appear to have diſcovered 
what he wiſhes to conceal : I have nothing but curioſity 
to gratify, ſo get me unnoticed a peep at her picture, and 
it will do as well as if I had been permitted to ſee the 
lady herſeif. Jenkins promiſed to be on the look out for 
a favourable moment ; and opportunity, never behind hand, 
when, depending on our own ftrength, we choole to go 
in queſt of temptations, preſented the picture that very 
day to the Marquis, who, having gazed on it half an hour, 
felt that it was armed with ten thouſand beauties, was ſure 
the painter muſt have been an egregious flatterer, and 
took refuge in that idea, nor did it for eight and forty 
hours again enter into his thoughts, except to think how 
greatly Mits Pladlow mult have been flattered by the ar- 
ti 

Lord Greendale was very fond of field- ſports, and 
would often go out with his gun and dogs quite unat- 
tended, and had more than once ſtayed out the whole day; 
ſometimes the Doctor would be uneaſy at his pupil's long 
abſence, but the quantity of game he produced at his re- 

turn was a ſort of certificate how he had patted his time, 
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and never failed to remove ſuſpicion, and reſtore the old 
man to perfect confidence and good humour. 

In one of thoſe excurſions it ſo happened, that, havin 
ſprung a covey of birds ſome miles from Redberry, he 
had purſued them through ſeveral corn- fields, till, almoſt 
breathleſs with fatigue and incommoded by the extreme 
heat of the weather, for it was one of the hotteſt days in 
September, he was tempted to ſhelter himſelf in a thick 
copſe, that offered him.a cooling retreat on the fide of a 
common, where, on the root of 2 tree, he fat himſelf 
down ; and, having called his dogs round him, and laid 
his gun by his ſide, not knowing perhaps what elſe to 
think of, his thoughts reverted to the picture; and, after 


conſidering the matter all over, he ſettled it in his own 


mind that it was a fault rather than perfection in that 
painter who ſhould daringly preſume to make the human 
face divine more reſplendently glorious than nature her- 


ſelf had ever ea it in the moſt finiſhed of her 


| works. 

His Lordſhip was rouſed from his philoſophical medita- 
tion by the ſound of female voices, which he could hear 
very diſtinctly, though the perſons were hid from his 
view by the thickneſs of that part of the wood into which 


they had penetrated; he ſtarted from his ſcat, liſtened, 


and, guided by the ſound, crept near enough to ſee the 
backs of two females, who were ſitting with their faces 
from him under a trce ; one of them, he obſerved, had ta- 
ken off her hat, cloak, and gloves, which laid at her feet. 
_ It was impoſſible he could get them vis-a-vis, but the fi- 
gure of one of them had a ſtrange effect on his nerves, 


fer he trembled with agitation while he liſtened as ihe 


poke thus to her companion. 
How enchanting it muſt have been to have lived in 


paradiſe on ſuch ſultry days as this! Why do not you 


do as I do, and throw oft your incumbrances ? 
Lord help you! replied the other, you are Joan too 
warm or too cold; your beauty may plead an excuſe for 


your whims, and it does not ſignify how many good things : 
you deſtroy ; now, if ever I get a huſband, it will be a 
God- ſend, and how is a poor governeſs, who has but 
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twenty-five pounds a year, to get more hats and cloaks, 
if I were to uſe mine and kick them about as you do? 

But, my dear Mademoiſelle, interrupted her lively 
friend, you muſt and you ſhall have a huſband ; only mind 
now if the old gypſey, who is to meet us here, when ſhe 
tells your fortune, does not promiſe you one. 

I with ſhe was come, returned Mademoileile, and gone 
again, for I am afraid of my life our appointment will be 
found out, and then the leaſt thing I can expect is that I 
ſhall loſe my place. 

Never mind if that ſhould happen, for then I will take 
you home with me, and, when J am married, you ſhall 


be governeſs to my children becauſe you are ſo good na- 


tured. 

As the young lady concluded this more grateful than 
prudent promiſe, ſhe cried out exultingly, Have done 
with your fears, Mademoilclle, for here comes the pro- 
pheteſs. 

Lord Greendale followed the baker s looks with his 
own, and ſaw, creeping along between briars and bruſh- 


wood, which almoſt obſtructed her paſſage, an old beldam, 


T anſwering exactly to the deſcription of Otway's witch, in 


his excellent play of the Orphan. The ladies, without 
changing their ſituations, ickred ſhe would take her place 
by them, and proceed to buſineſs. The hag inſiſted that 
the two friends muſt ſeparate, it being agalnſt her rules 


to ſpeak with more than one at a time, or to have a third 


perſon preſent; and the Marquis, ſeeing the governeſs 


about to leave her place, in conformity to the eſtabliſhed 


laws of the Egyptians, lowered his head ſome inches to 


prevent her ſeeing him there, if ſhe ſhould happen to turn 
that way; but, perceiving ihe walked forward, and ſtood 


at a convenient diſtance, with her back ill turned to 
him, he re-allumed his polition, and redoubled his atten- 
tion, in conſequence of which no word nor action eſca- 5 


ped his notice. 


My pretty lady, ſaid the old woman, you muſt give me 

your hand, for all my learning lies in palmiſtry. 
This was a command highly favourable to his Lord- 
ſhip's wiſhes, as it brougat withia his view ſuch a hand 
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and ſuch an arm as defied the art of imitation by painting 


or chiſſel. Make haſte, ſaid ſhe, ſtretching it towards 
the gipſy, and be ſure you tell me no bad luck; the an- 
ſwer ſhe received did not diſpleaſe, and, being ordered to 
lay half a crown on the palm of her hand, which was ſoon 
transferred to the pocket of inſpiration, there ſollowed ſo 
long a liſt of good fortune and various ſorts of proſperity, 
as would have been a cheap bargain, had the purchaſer 
bought it at twenty times the ſum ſhe had given. 

Lord Greendale heard nothing but a jargon of folly 
and a firing of inconſiſtencies, from which he could pick 
out no intelligence that would give him an inſight into the 
what or who this credulous young creature was, who 
liſtened with ſuch avidity to the tale of impoſition 3 and, 
when ſhe had delivered her dark oracle to the one, he was 
not ſorry to ſee her hobble away to the other, where, 


' whilſt ſhe was dealing out the ſame ſort of cant, be had 


the exquiſite delight of hearing the following little ballad 
warbled out in ſtrains ſo ſweet and melodious, as thrill'd 
through his ſoul, and filled it with ſuch tranſport as had 
nearly betrayed him ; he would certainly have begged a re- 
petition of the ſong which had ſo infinitely charmed him, 
had not the approach of her friend put him in mind of 
their ſituation and his own. e | 


; Fer 
As Mira and Clara one morning were walking, 
Of this, that, and other, in confidence talking, 
| Lothario drew nigh, and accoſted each fair 
With a negligent grace and a ſmile debonnair. 


To Clariſſa he bow'd, ſigh'd, and call'd her divine, 

And in whifpering accents, cry'd Clara be mine 

But no ſooner he'd kindled the ſoft ſoothing flame, 
Than to Mira he whiſper'd verbatim the ſame. 


"The glimpſe he caught of Mademoiſelle's face, as ſhe 
returned to the place fhe had before quitted, gave Lord 
Greendale no deſire to behold it a ſecond time; but there 
was another which he was reſolved to ſee at all events, and 
waited with ſome impatience for their removal from the 
TE. | {pot 
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ſpot where they had been ſo long ſtationed, having mu- 


tually enquired of each other concerning their good and 
bad fortune, I wiſh I had aſked the old woman, ſaid the 


ſweet finger, whoſe notes ſtill vibrated through the heart 
of the Marquis, what was my father's true reaſon 
for ſending me back to Mrs. Parkington, when I 
thought I had bid an adieu to my ſchool for ever. Now 
you muſt know, Mademoiſelle, continued ſhe, that I 

ſhrewdly ſuſpect it was not a large party of friends his that 


he expected, as he ſeemed to inſinuate, though to be ſure 
he did not actually ſay ſo, only that the houſe would be 


full, and he ſhould want mw apartment; but now, to con- 
vince you how ſenſible I am of your friendſhip, I will 


tell you a great ſecret; one of the ſervants, before I left 


Redberry, whiſpered me that it was nobody in the world 
that was coming there, but the young Lord he had been 
living with ſo many years in London, and that I was ſent 


away, ſhe believed, becauſe I ſhould not fall in love with 


him. 
The Marquis's blood mounted to his cheeks, and his 
fluttering heart beat double ſtrokes ; at the fame inſtant, . 
one of his dogs fawned upon him, and, barking, ſeemed 
to remind him of the ſports he was neglecting. The la- 
dies ſtarted, and, getting haſtily up, turned round to ſee 
what it was that had alarmed them. He had now a full 
view of the moſt beautiful face in the world. TS 
The firſt meeting of eyes being over, and an exchange 
of compliments having taken place, his Lordſhip, with- 


out declaring the pretenſions he had to their conſidera- 


tion, found no difficulty to engage them in converſation, 
and, before they parted, (which was not till the ſchool- 


bell, which reached them from a conſiderable diſtance, 


ſummoned the ladies home to dinner.) He had made himſelf 
ſo very agreeable to them, that they readily promiſed to 
meet him there again the next day ; nor did the lovely 
Ann refuſe to Jet him preſs her hand three times and kits 
it once before he departed. „% 

After the Marquis had taken leave, Mademoiſelle, in 
her officious eagerneſs to congratulate Ann on the con- 
queſt ſhe had made, full of wonder who the ſtranger 


could be, and of admiration at the handſomenets of his | 


perſon, 
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perſon, and the gracefulneſs of his manners, tumbled over 
a ſtone thatlaid in her way, and in the fall hurt her ancle 
ſo much, that Miſs Pladlow could not lift her from the 
ground, but was forced to run to the houſe for aſſiſtance. 
She was carried home in a chair, and put to bed, to which 


ſhe was confined ſeveral days; for, though no bone was 


broken or diſlocated, the ſtrain was a very bad one, and, 
' what made it a grievous accident to Ann, was the diſap- 
pointment of her hopes to meet the agreeable ſtranger the 
next day, as ſhe had moſt indiſcreetly promiſed him ſhe 
would do. | VF 0 

Fair and gentle readers, you who are yet unhackneyed 
in the ways of the world, ſtop at this part, and contem- 
plate the very natural picture of real life we hold up for 
your inſpection. Look at Miſs Pladlow in the back 
ground, that is to ſay, in the firſt ſtage of her infancy; 
you will there ſee her innocent, artleſs, modeſt, and ti- 
mid, the moſt intereſting light in which your ſex can ever 
appear. See the deſtroyer of thoſe feminine graces, the 
ſyren, whoſe ſong is death, approach her in the diſguiſe 
of friendſhip : ſhe holds the cup of flattery to her lips, in- 
fuſed with deadly poiſon, and that ſyren is Mademoiſelle 
Scuderie: for having liſtened to her voice and been di- 
rected by her counſel, Miſs Pladlow, though ſtill innocent 
and modeſt, is no longer artleſs or timid. In her at- 
tachment to the inſidious French woman, ſhe may be 
reckoned unfortunate, but, when ſhe permitted a man, 
with whoſe name ſhe was even unacquainted, to talk to 

her of love, to preſs her hands, and carry them to his 
lips, ſhe forfeited her pretenſions to diſcretion, and, by 
granting his requeſt of a ſecond meeting, we tremble to 
pronounce that the bid adieu to the only guards of her 
ſex, prudence and delicacy. I he firſt ſpecimen we have 
of her art was turned againſt herſelf, and had Lord Green- 
dale kept his appointment, and had his principles been 
_ lets ſtrictly honourable than in reality they were, it would 
have infallibly effected her deſtruction. Fo meet him 
unattended by a female companion, the felt repugnant, 
| the even feared, and very juſtly too, that ſuch a ſtep 
might be the means of lowering her in his eſtimation. 


The 
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The day on which Lord Greendale had the good or ill 


fortune to meet with his tutor's hidden treaſure, he came 
back to Redberry at a yery late hour in the afternoon, and 
without any marks of that ſucceſs which always attended 
his purſuits. The only thing he brought home that he 
had not carried out, was a thoughtful air, an embarraſſed 
expreſſion, and a guilty countenance. | 
Inſtead of delivering his fowling-piece at the door, as 
was his cuſtom, he paſſed by Pompey, who waited to take 
it, and walked into the parlour, where he found his 
anxious holt impatiently waiting his return. The hand 
that was held out to give the cordial welcome received 
not my Lord's hand, but my Lord's gun; then, drawin 
from his pocket the empty game bag, he applied itas a hand- 
kerchief to his face, without being ſenſible of any blun- 
der he had committed, and in a quick hurrying tone aſked 
a thouſand queſtions and made a thouſand apologies be- 
fore Dr. Pladlow had recovered frony the ſurpriſe he could 
not but fee] at ſeeing the ſtrange alteration a few hours 
had wrought on the compoſure of his young friend. _ 
| The worthy Doctor's aſtoniſhment was not unmixed 
with uneaſy doubts and fearful apprehenſions. Ann was 
not a hundred miles from Redberry. Was it poſſible the 
Marquis ſhould have met with Ann? He aſked his 
Lordſhip, with a faltering voice, which of the neigh- _ 
bouring manors had that day afforded ſuch timely ſhelter 
to its winged inhabitants, and diſappointed ſo good a 
markſman of his uſual ſucceſs. _ 
The queſtion itſelf, but more the heſitation with which 
it was put to him, and, above all, the confuſed look that 
was fixed on him by the agitated enquirer, brought Lord 
Greendale to the full pofleflion of his ſenſes. He ſaw in 
a moment where he had erred, and, willing to ſettle the 
affair by one grand lie rather than twenty prevarications, 
he carricd the good man ſeven miles to the Fait, when, if 
he had gone the direct road, it would have been only five 
to the Weſt. Again the Doctor's mind was reſtored to 
cafe. It was impoſſible he could have met with Ann in 
+ the way he had taken, and what right had he to ſuſpect his 
credulity was miſleading him, when, from his earlieſt in- 
fancy, he knew his dear pupil to be a ſtrict obſerver of 
e 5 5 vg truth, 
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truth, and never once to have deviated into the paths of 
falſhood EB 


When the Marquis condeſcended to degrade himfelf 
by impoſition, however miſtaken the means, the motive 


had its root in better ground than perfidy or baſeneſs. He 


loved Ann, but he reverenced her father, whoſe peace, 
he was convinced, depended on the preſervation of his 


ſecret. Should he rob him of tranquillity, by declaring 


the chance that had revealed it; ſhould he plant a dagger 


in his boſom, by letting him ſee the interview had been as 


fatal as his own fears had predicted, there was but one 
other ſtep more repugnant to his feelings, and to injure 
the beautiful Ann would have been a crime of ſuch infhi- 
nite magnitude as never could have found a place ina 
heart ſo tender, ſo honeſt, ſo ſincere, as Lord Green- 
dale's. It was the firſt time he had loved, and he loved 
with violence ; but he would have lacrificed his life in 
defence of her honour, how then could he ever diſgrace 1 it 
by unworthy ſolicitations ? 

After he had parted from Dr. Pladlow for the night, 
leaving him the moſt aſſured and contented of friends and 


fathers, he found Jenkings waiting for him in his cham- 
ber, who foon ſaw, by his Lord's unuſual ſilence and more 


unuſual gloomineſs, ſomething had happened to diſtreſs 


him. Heaſked if his Lordthip was EE 


Nol— 

Was he ill ? 

 Nol— 

toped | he had heard no bad news from London, 


5 


This faithful creature, who TR his 1 as a headicr, 


and honoured him as a divinity, feared to aſk any more 
queſtions, though he longed to know what it was that 


diſturbed him. He ſighed from ſympathy ; tears filled 
his eyes, which were fixed on the Marquis's, as he ſtood 


_ obſerving him at a reſpectful diſtance. Several minutes 


paſſed in profound filence, when, riſing haſtily from the 
table, before which he had ſat himſelf down, both arms 
reſting on it, and his face reclined upon them, Jenkings, 


ſaid he, I am not unhappy, but I am more . unhappy; 


Jam miſerable ! 


God 
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God forbid! cried Jenkings, ſtarting with horror. 
Hear me . J will confide in thee. 
I know thou art attached by friendſhip to me; to duty 
only I would not venture my confidence; even from both 
I require the ſecurity of an oath ; ſwear then, that, how- 
ever it may appear to you, that, even for my own advan- 
tage, my ſecret ſhould be given up to my family, though 
thou waſt ſure it would fave me from perditioa to dif- 
_ cloſe it, ſwear thou wilt never betray me. IH 
Jenkings was terrified ; he heſitated. The idea of 
keeping a ſecret that his Lord had certainly implied 
might prove his deſtruction if not revealed, conveyed 
nothing but images of horror to his timid imagination, 
On the other hand, humble as his ſituation was, it was 
poſſible, if he was let into the nature of his Lord's miſ- 
fortunes, he might be happy enough to aſſiſt in removing 
them, or to prevent their conſequences; ſuch, at leaſt, as 
attention, diligence, and vigilance, could prevent. 
Actuated by motives of affection, in which curioſity or 
ſelf-intereſt was no ways concerned, poor Jenkings confor- 
med to all that his Lord required, and was accordingly let 
into the myſtery of his ſituation, beginning with Miſs 
Palmerſton, to whom his family had married him, and 
ending with Miſs Pladlow, to whom he would moſt wil- 
lingly have married himſelf; and the ways and means to 
- accompliſh this deſirable event took them up ſo long in 
concerting, altering, and finally to arrange, that, though 
the ſun is no early riſer in the month of September, he 
had actually 3 into the chamber, and beamed a good- 
morrow on his Lordſhip, before he had once thought of 
diſmiſſing his old friend and companion, but from hence- 
forth his new confidant and counſellor. 5 
Having ordered himſelf to be awakened at nine, Jen- 
kings was very much ſurpriſed when he drew aſide the 
curtain not to find him in bed; but, hearing his Lord- 
ſhip calling on him from his dreſſing-room, he made haſte 
to obey the ſummons, and found the marquis very buſy 
writing at his deſk. Sit down, faid he, and do not ſpeak 


to me till I have finiſhed what Iam about. 5 


The firſt part of this command his humility prevented him 
from performing, but the ſecond was punctually obeyed. He 
No. 12. X xx . _ obſerved 
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obſerved that his Lord ſpent as much of his time in read- 
ing what he had already written as in writing what he was 
next to read, which prolonged the time ſo much, that it 
took up nearly an hour before he came to a concluſion ; 
then, preſenting the fruits of his labour to Jenkings, he 
bid him read, after he had heard the reaſons he thould ad- 
vance to him why he had thought it neceſſary ſuch a let- 
ter ſhould be written. 
You know, faid he, I have promiſed my divine Ann t 
be in her neighbourhood again this day, and that ſhe had 
the goodneſs to ſignify that I ſhould find her at the ſame 
place where I had the extatic bliſs of ſeeing her yeſterday. 
For her fake, for my own, I muſt ſee her no more, as 
long as J remain the gueſt of her father. I make to him, 
to honour, and to the reputation of Miſs Pladlow, this 
ſacrifice of my deareſt inclinations; I love her to mad- 
neſs, and will, to get rid of that crue] engagement which 
fatally binds me to another, act a part of deſperation.— 
But, O Jenkings ! till that bar is removed, till I can ho- | 
nourably demand her of her father, I would avoid another 
interview, which might be paid for at the price of her 
deſtruction and my eternal confuſion. The letter I have 
ven you, and which I defire you now to read, muſt 
peak for me to Miſs Pladlow. You ſhall convey it to 
her dear hands ; but return not, I charge you, without an 
anſwer ſuch as I have requeſted. _ „„ 
123 * having read the letter, gave it back to his 
F 1 Saks | 


LETTER. 

One ſhort moment, how ſweet ! how exquiſitely dear 
the recollectign of that moment! what has it not opened 
to my view of ſuperlative happineſs! Again I might 
have realized the fleeting viſion of felicity : this day, 
with your own permiſſion, deareſt Miſs Pladlow, I might 
have ſeen you; at the moment you receive this, I might have 
been at your feet, I might have been thanking you for inſtruc- 
ting my heart in the firſt rudiments of tenderneſs, for teach- 
ing it to feel emotions new and enchanting ; all this your 
_ condeſcending goodneſs would have permitted me to en- 
joy! yet I profit not by your indulgence, I fly ew ons © 


compliſhe 
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. preſs not your lovely hands to my lips! Theſe feeble ex- 


preſſions of my ſoul will be honoured with their ſoft touch, 
whilſt I, ſelf-baniſned from your preſence, dare not ap- 
proach, dare not quit Redberry, dare not truſt myſelf a- 
gain in your fight, without the ſanction of your father,. — 
1 had almoſt ſaid my father. His claims to my affection 
and reſpect are little inferior to thoſe of a parent. Yes, 
madam, I have the honour to ſhare his paternal cares and 
tenderneſs with you. That man, who feels he never can 
reſign his pretenſions even to more than your favour, is 
the Greendale who has ſo long engrofſed the attentions 
of your excellent father, who has robbed you for ſo many 


| years of his perſonal protection. My crime, if you ac- 


count it one, was unpremeditated, I knew not he had ſuch 
a jewel in his poſſeſſion, till chance conducted me yetterday 
to that ever-beloved ſpot where his treaſure was depoſited, 
and, having once ſeen it, how to make it my own will 
employ my thoughts unceaſingly, till the means are ac- 

. TI acknowledge my preſumption, and, if you 
accuſe me of unreaſonable expectations, I plead guilty 


but dearand adored accuſer, as I throw myſelf on your mer- 


cy, judge me with compaſſion. I aſk you not to hate me, 
and, if you do not hate, may I not venture one ſtep far- 
ther? No, I will not ſolicit a return of love till my 


heart tells me I deſerve it; my intentions are honoura- 


ble, yet ſo cruel is my ſituation, that, being forced to 
confine them to my own breaſt, they muſt wear the com- 
plexion of diſhonour ; for this reaſon it is that I fly from 
you. It occaſions my filence to your father : he does 
not even ſuſpect that I know there is ſuch a being as 
yourſelf in exiſtence ; he muſt never know, till I can aſk 
him with confidence for permiſſion to lead you to the altar, 


that we ever have met, and it will be till better for us 
all, if he is at preſent left to ſuppoſe we have not fo much 


as heard of each other. Oh! did you know the whole 


of my fituation; how dreadfully incumbered, how ſur- 


rounded by almoſt inſurmountable difficulties, and which 


nothing but my paſſion for you can ever give me a chance 


of ſurmounting, pity, if not love, would make you re- 
ſerve for me that hand and thoſe vows on which the feli. 
city of my future days muſt entirely depend. Long, 
OL MILES © very 
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very long, I fear, it may be before I come to claim the 
_ bleſſings your goodneſs may preſerve for me; till then we 
meet no more, nor muſt I write to you again, I call 
upon heaven to witneſs, that, if 3 honour me with your 


remembrance, no other woman 
have the ſmalleſt ſhare in my affections. - 
I ſhall ſoon leave this kingdom. How long I ſhall re- 


main abroad muſt depend on the ſucceſs of my endea- 


vours to throw down the bars that fatally at this time ob- 


ſtryQ my feligity. Never, my deareſt Miſs Pladlow, will 


I return but to ſue for your preference; not ſculking like 
a thief to ſteal away your affections, but to demand them 
in the face of the world as the honourable reward of my 


fidelity. Hard is the ſervice I enter upon, but glorious 


will be the conqueſt, and, if in the purſuit 1 appear to 
trample down thoſe fair principles of propriety which 
Qught to be carefully preſerved by him who aſpires to the 


poſſeſſion of your heart; if you hear that I am guilty of 
exceſſes that my ſoul would ſhudder to commit; even if 


| your father ſhould be deceived, and tell you my actions 


have degraded me; though he ſhould forſake me as an ob- 
ject no longer worthy of his notice, do not you believe 
me the criminal the world and he may have cauſe to 


think me; do not you forſake me, but whiſper to your- 
felf this truth, though to ſecure you my own, and ho- 
nourably mine for ever, I muſt, by my conduct, ſeem 
whally undeſerving of you; that, oh ! it is for you, my gene 


tle, my adored, my lovely miſtreſs, that for a while I ſhall 


ſubmit to diſguiſe my real character, in which, I truſt, 
there are no traits to alarm your delicacy. It is to the 
ſhrine of honour that I ſacrifice the ſemblance of honour ; 


and, whilſt I ſeem to diſregard the laws of rectitude, I 
ſhall in reality be the moſt zealous in maintaining them.— 
My fate was enveloped in myſtery almoſt at my birth; 


one day it ſhall be revealed to you; at preſent think it 


ümpracticable, and condeſcend to pardon the darkneſs in 


which I am forced to leave you. 1 | 
I mean to intreat your good father to be the compa- 
nion of my travels; if he indulges my requeſt, I beſeech 


pon do not oppoſe it: his preſence will be neceſlary to 


m exiſtence, when divided from you by an immenſity of 


ſpace 


| bear my name, nor 
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ſpace that freezes my blood to contemplate, now that I am 
at the diſtance of only five miles from you. Dear Miſs 
Pladlow, have no confidante, let no one ſhare your con- 
fidence; I am undone for ever if you have not the good- 
neſs to confine my ſecret within your own dear boſom.— 
Repoſe your truſt on my honour : I never, never will de- 
ceive or miſlead the daughter of y friend, the miſtreſs of 
my affections, I intreat you to ſignify that you pardon, 
_ pity me, and will accept the only terms I have at preſent 
to propoſe. I feel my preſumption in making them, but 
mine is a caſe of deſperation, and without making them I 
ſhould have loſt you for ever. I do not aſk for a written 
anſwer ; it may not be in your power to indulge me with 
ſo ſweet a treaſure where you have ſo many obſervers, but 

ſay thus to the meſſenger; tell the perſon who feat you 
hither, I am not diſſatisfied, and in thoſe few words love 
ſhall teach me to read volumes of his own eloquence. 1 
would bid you adieu, but cannot. 5 5 
— |  GREENDALE, 


From the time Jenkings was diſpatched to - with 

this letter till his return to Redberry, the Marquis's im- 

| patience amounted almoſt to agony. He had neither reſt 
to his head, his heart, or his limbs, till the return of his 

meſſenger, to whom he could only ſay, throwing himſelf 
into a chair, Well, Jenkings, have you ſeen her? 

I have, my Lord. She has read your letter, and bid 
me tell your Lordſhip ſhe was perfectly ſatisfied. | 

Enough: it was all I required of her, all I could ex- 
pect from her; but tell me, dear Jenkings, how did you 


5 get to ſpeak to her alone ? 


Nothing ſo eaſy, my Lord. I met her before I reached 
the wood : ſhe was walking unattended in the field that 
leads to it; I knew her by her likeneſs to the picture. I 

yentured to accoſt her, and enquired if I had not the ho- 
nour to ſpeak to Miſs Pladlow. She anſwered yes, and I 
then delivered your Lordſhip's letter, which at firſt ſhe 
refuſed to receive, but, when I told her 1 brought it from 
Redberry, ſhe held out her hand to take it, looked con- 
fuſed, and, obſerving me with more attention than ſhe had 
done before, ſaid, with an air of ſuſpicion, that J 11 
K 88 d; 
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did not belong to her father, nor did ſhe ever remember to 
have ſcen me. I begged ſhe would be fo good as to apply 
to the contents of the letter, which I hoped would remove 
any unfavourable impreſſion my appearance might have oc- 
caſioned. 
Proceed, proceed, cried Lord Greendale, whoſe emo- 
tions were various and violent. Tell me all ſhe faid, all 


he did, all the looked! Hen and earth! if ſhe deſp iſes 


not my propoſals, if ſhe will be filent and faithful, I may 
yet be fortunate. Why do not you ſpeak, Jenkings ? 

dhe tuined from me, my Lord, as ſhe was reading 
your Lordſhip's letter, but when ſhe had read it twice over, 


perhaps oftener, for ſhe did not come forward again in 


three quarters of an hour. 


Charming prudence ! cried the enraptured lover. All 
that time was devoted to conſideration; and then, and then, 
Jenkings, how did the look ? 


My Lord, I hardly know how to deſcribe her looks; f 


they were confuled, delighted, agitated, ſhe trembled e 


| ceeding] y. 


Ecſtatic eto delighted! you are ſure ſhe looked 


delighted! Repeat that word again, Jenkings, it conveys 


to me the found of happineſs. —You are ſure you did not 


miſtake the expreſſion of her countenance ? 
Impoſitble, my Lord, that I ſhould miſtake it. Sorrow 
wr be concealed and anger ſmothered, but the tranſports 


ariſing from unexpected good fortune are not to be con- 


cealed. Miſs Pladlow, at leaſt, could not conceal them; 


ber face was animated with bluſhes, her ſmile was full of 


pleaſure, and her eyes danced with joy. 
The hurt Mademoiſelle had received the preceding day 


prevented her from going out, and to truſt any other per- 


ion with the ſecret was impoſſible ; ſhe therefore determi- 
ned not to give him the meeting ſhe had promiſed, at the 


lame time cheated her own reſolves by purſuing her walk 


through the very path which he muſt take, and at the 
very hour in which ſhe expected him. Fortune was on 


this occaſion more favourable to her than ſhe deſerved; it 
faved her from an interview with the Marquis, and pre- 


fented to her his letter only, with the contents of which ſhe 
was more tranſported than it was poflible the could have 
es 
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been by the preſence of the writer, having diſmiſſed Jen- 
kings with exactly the verbal meſſage to his Lord which 

was warmly ſolicited by Mis Lordſhip, ſhe ran back to the 

apartment of Mademoiſelle Scuderie, and, having firſt 
carefully faſtened the door, forgetting all the charges her 
lover had given her to cheriſh his ſecret, ſhe repoſed it in 
the boſom of her confidante, whoſe agitation was very 
little inferior to her own. They continued reading the 
myſterious letter over and over fo often, till every word 
it contained was impreſſed on their memories fo forcibly, 

that nothing could blot it from thence, and the recourſe 
they had to it daily, almoſt hourly, made ſuch an omiſſion | 
as forgetfulneſs a decided impoſſibility. _ 

Already Miſs Pladlow, poſſeſſed by anticipation the 
rank of a ducheſs, and Mademoiſelle did not fail to enu- 
merate any advantage that muſt of courſe fall to her ſhare 
in this ſplendid alliance. 'T'ruth forces us to ovin, that 
if Ann's heart was at all touched by any other paſſion than 
ambition, the hurt was ſo Might, that ſhe did not even 
feel it herſeif. 

Lord Greendale was the firſt man who had 7 oke to 
her with particular tenderneſs. She thought it deliphiful, : 
and without deſiring to know more of the ſpeaker, ſhe 
wiſhed to hear him talk to her again in the ſame language. 
This was really the ſtate of her heart before ſhe recei- 
ved the Marquis's letter, from which time ſhe made 
herſelf believe that ſhe was as much in love with him as 
any heroine in romance could be with her hero, or even 
as the young ladies of whom Mademoiſelle had frequently 
told her, who thought no difficulty too great for them to 
encounter which oppoſed their paſſage to the preſence of 
a lover, or that too many duties could be facrificed to 
make him happy and themſelves miſerable. 

The only matter that could now diſtreſs the mind of 
Miſs Pladlow was the myſtery of her lover's ſituation; 
and what could it be was a queſtion ſo often aſked of 
herſelf and Mademoiſelle, that, like a feveriſh idea, wak- 
ing or . ſleeping, it never forſook her, notwithitanding 
her intriguing confidante always affured her, that, 2 
ſoon as the Marquis was gone upon his travels, ſhe 
would ſet about finding it out, and had already invented 


| tue 
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the means, which ſhe faid muſt be ſucceſsful for finding 
out the truth of the matter ; but, as to the nature of the 
plan ſhe had conſtructed, that was a ſecret ſhe choſe to 
hold in her own keeping, nor could all Miſs Pladlow's im- 
portunities draw it from her. 5 
Lord Greendale too well knew the Duke of Angrave's 
inſatiate avarice to build the leaſt hope of his relinquiſh- 
ing the proſpect of poſſeſſing Miſs Palmerſton's fortune, 
which would have been equally pleaſing to his Grace, had 
the lady herſelf been quite out of the queſtion. Beſides, 
the heavy forfeiture he muſt be ſubject to if his ſon married 
any other woman, was ſuch a bar to the gratification of the 


Marquis's wiſhes, as he ſaw. but one way to ſurmount, 
which was, to impoſe himſelf on her guardians for a diſ- 


ſolute abandoned profligate, who was totally unworthy of 
an alliance with their ward, and to tire out the patience 
of his aſhanced wife by his unremitting coldneſs and de- 
_ cided neglect, till the whole party ſhould be agreed to 
looſen the galling chains by which his freedom was faſten- 


ed down, and, in conſideration of Miſs Palmerſton's fu- 


ture happineſs, he even expected the and her guardians 
would be the firſt parties to propoſe an amicable diſſolu- 
tion of the hated contract, if he could but be happy e- 
nough to make himſelf an object of diſguſt to the one 


and of contempt to the other. The plan was laid before 
he quitted Redberry, and before he had written to Miſs 


Pladlow the letter which has already appeared; but, 
though it was carried into execution with ſpirit, and fol- 
lowed up with intrepidity; though it was a ftratagem fo 
wonderfully well concerted between him and his faithful 
Jenkings, whom he had preſſed into the ſervice, yet the 
ſucceſs of it did not anſwer his purpoſe. The falſe ac- 


counts of his conduct, ingeniouſly contrived to circulate 


from every quarter of the town, drew on him the diſap- 
probation of his family,” the condemnation of many, and 


the cenſure of all, except only the guardians of Miſs Pal- 
merſton, who ſilently paſſed over in the Marquis of 


Greendale, heir apparent to his Grace the Duke of An- 


grave, ſuch impured actions of folly and extravagance as, 


had they fallen on any other character, thoſe grave and 


wiſe gentlemen would undoubtedly have been the very | 
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Eſt to arrawgn and reprobate ; but, contrariwiſe, they 
were not only themſelves indulgent to his Lordſhip's ima- 
ginary impropricties, they alſo diſpoſed their manageable 
ward to diſbelieve them entirely, nay even to d. ſcredit the 
evidence of her own ſenſes, which had told her a thou- 
ſand times ſhe was an object of diſguſt to her intended 
huſband, and their language might have been underſtood, 
but for the crafty and flattering inſinuations of thoſe very 
gentlemen who might have beca the friends of her fortune, 
| but were molt certainly the enemics to her peace. 
Diſappointed, yet not in deſpair at the vaſt ſums of 
reputation he had ſquandered in the purſuit of freedom, 
without having made the ſmalleſt progreſs towards its at- 
tainment, he departed from England, firmly hxed to pro- 
ceed in his plans of deception, not only whillt he conti- 
nued abroad but to the end of his life, if he ſhould not in 
leſs time have the good fortune to make himſelf hated by 
Miſs Palmerſton and her incorrigible guardians. He had 
no pity to beſtow on thoſe Who had plunged him into 
miſery, if they ſhould ſuffer by the only means he could 
uſe to extricate himſelf from it; but, when he thought 
of the grief his maſked conduct would occaſion Dr. Plad-. 
low, he felt it as an aggravation of his own diſtreſſes, it 
was neceſſary he ſhould be deceived with all the reſt of 
the world; but the wounds he knew it would give his 
| tranquillity were a dagger in his own foul. 
When, at the urgent ſolicitations of the Duke of An- 
grave, Dr. Pladlow conſented to travel with his beloved 
pupil, he found no Gfficulty in perſuading Ann of the 
neceſſity there was that they ſhould again be ſeparated. 
She was returned to her father, and preſided as miltreſs 
of his houſe, at the time a letter from his Grace arrived 
at Redberry, conveying the moſt brilliant propoſals, which 
might have had no weight with the Doctor, whole wealth 
was already more than equal to his moderate wiſhes ; 
but what he would have refuſed to ſelfiſn confiderations he 
granted to gratitude and the warm ins, reaties of his bene- 
factor. 
Miſs Pladlow could with difficulty conceal the joy her 
father's determination had given her, becauſe ſhe looked 
upon the requeſt, though made by the Duke, to originate | 
No. 12; N in 
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in the Marquis, as was really the cafe, and regarded it 
as a tacit proof of the ſteadineſs cf his Lordſhip's attach- 
ment to herſelf. Her lips, indeed, expreſſed forrow, but 
her heart revelled in all the delights of expected gratifi- 
' cations. She intreated her father's permiſſion to remain 
at his houſe during the time he was abſent, as, after hav- 
ing lived ſeveral months at home with him, ſhe ſhould 
feel very great reluctance to her former reſidence; for, 
though Mrs. Parkington was one of the beſt women in 
the world, the ſch.ol, ſhe muſt confeſs, had no charms 
for her, having acquired from her dear father ſuch a taſte 
for the enchanting luxuries of quiet retirement, as ſhe 
could not but hope ſhe ſhould never be obliged to relin- 
quiſh as long as the lived. | | 
Charmed with the rational ſentiments of his darling 
daughter, the tranſported, alas ! we are ſorry to ſay de- 
ceived, parent, tenderly embraced her. His eyes glitt- 
. ened with tears of ſatisfaction, and he aſſured her he 
ſhould readily grant her requeſt, and ſettle on her a hand- 
"6. array if they could think of any good kind 
of matronly woman who would accept the office of her 
companion; for he did not hold it proper that ſo young a 
woman ſhould be left entirely to her own management, 
and he would make it worth the while of any ſuch perſon 
to live entirely with her at Redberry during his abſence. 
He ſtopped here, and, being arrived at the very point to 
which ſhe had wiſhed to conduct him, with glowing 
cheeks and ſparkling eyes, ſhe ventured to aſł him what 
he ſhould think of Mademoiſelle Scuderic, to whoſe care 
of her ſhe was already jo much indebted, ſuppoſing they 
could prevail on her to reſide at Redberry, and Mrs. Par- 
| kington, ſhe dare ſay, would conſent to give her up for fo 


| friendly a purpoſe. 


Say, child, replied the Doctor, quite as much delight- 
ed as Ann appeared to be, though, perhaps, not ſo much 
as ſhe really was, | fay that I like your propofition ſo 
well, that 1 will immediately wait on both the ladies, 
and it ſhall not be my fault if I do not bring you back 
Mademoiſelle Scuderie for your companion. it is impoſ- 
ſible that I ſhould not approve the original of thoſe good 
| qualities 
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qualities which I every day ſee ſo brightly reflected in my 


own dear Ann. 
Miſs Pladlo threw her arms round the neck of this 


tender approving parent, and hid her face on his boſom. 


It was an inve Liatary action to conceal the guilty bluſh 


with which it was overſpread, and not what he believed it 


to be, the artleſs emotion of -hlial {ondnels. 
| There could be no fear of a refuſal on the part of Ma- 
Jemeiſclle: and, though Mrs. Parkington, whole eyes 


had never been opened to her real character, was ſorry, 


and found it inconvenient to part with fo principal an 
afliſtant, vet did the reſign to her good friend, Dr. Plad- 


Tow, the precious hypocrite, who carried her away with 


him, very much advanced in his eftimaticn by the number 


of tears that followed the adieus ſhe received from the 
miſtreſs herſelf, and all her ſcholars, on quitting their loci- 


ety. | 

Fram: the time Dr. Pladlow left England wi his 
pupil, Ann's little heart beat higher and higher with the 
pulſe of impaticnce to come at t the grand ſecret, and Ma- 
demoiſ*lle, who had promiſed fo largely, was every day 


importuned to ſet about making the diſcovery of what 
it could be; but, having neiled herſelf into a very com- 


fortable ſituation, having a carriage at her command, (for 
the Doctor hand ſent down a ſecond hand chariot hop the 
uſe of his daughter,) and, being lady-paramount of the 
manſion, ſhe was in no haſte to quit all theſe good things, 
even for a few weeks, to go in queit of adventures : 

however, from time to time the promiled and repromiſed, 
broke and rebroke her word, till the ſweetneſs of Miſs 
Pladlow's temper began to turn acid, and her endeavours 
to pleaſe, coax, and entertain, her companion, were fo 
Vitibly abated, in conſequente of Mademoiſelle's ever- 
laſting e e that, fearing ſhe ſhould loſe her whole 
intereſt where it was ſo material for her advantage to 


preſerve it, ſhe, at the end of ten months, ſat out for 


London, leaving her beautiful charge, as had been agreed 
between them, making a vilit, ſelf-invited, to Mrs. par- 
kinton, to whom ſhe had ſignified a requeſt that the might 


be permitted to remain with her till Mademoiſelle's re- 


turn, who pretended to have had a legacy from ſome 


Yyy2 friend 
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friend in France, which was to be ſettled in London 
and made her abſence from Redberry indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary, though ſhe hoped to agcommodate her buſineſs in 
a fortni ahl at fartheſt, Mrs. Parkington was happy to 
receive ſo diſti inzuiſhed a proof of Miſs Pladlow's kind- 
neſs. She gave cher the moſt affectionate welcome, ard 
| warmly congratulated Mademciſelle on her unexpected 
good fortune, obſcrving that ſhe had never heard her men- 
tion any friend to whom ihe looked forward in the way 
of bend fit from ſurvivorſhip. 15 
Poor Mademoiſell: Scuderie returned to Redberry, af- 
ter . in town twelve days, the victim of diſappoint- 
ment and the prey of ennui. She had left her ſecret be- 
\ hind her, anc ha 0 braught back nothing in exchange but 
liberal promiſes of future communication. Miis Tadlow 
had ſhewn herfelf twice at a race-ball during the firſt 
eizhteen months of Lord Greendale's tour to the conti- | 
nent, and bad raiſed no ſmall flame in the hearts of almoſt 
as many men as dared to examine the beauties of a 
face which could not be gazed at with impunity. Several 
had applied for her favour, and for permiſſion to addreſs 
her father on the ſubject, but all were rejected; nor did the 
loſs of their adoration in the leaſt manner affect her with 
any thing like regret, except on one occaſion. 
Amongſt her other admirers was the Honourable Mr. 
Aſhford, the eldeſt ſon of Lord Danzey, whoſe per- 
ſon was remarkably handſome, his heart good, his man- 
ners pleaſing, and he poſſeſſed a very conliderable fortune 
independent of his father. His attachment to Ann, like 
that of Lord Greendale, had commenced at firſt fight, 
in the ardency of his paſſion, and his ſteadineſs to perſe- 
vere in the honourable gratification of it: he alſo very 
much reſembled the Marquis, ſo that, when ſhe aſſured 
him there was no hope of his ſcceeding, ſhe ſaw him at 
her feet ſo truly wretched, and ſo intereitingly pathetic, 
that ſhe joined her tears with his, and for a moment pau- 
ſed between her promiſe to the Marquis and the more 
tender inclination ſhe felt for his rival. An appearance 
ſo much in favour of the latter aggravated her diſtreſs by 
increaſing his importunities, and the only expedient ſhe 
could think of, to end his hopes and her own embarraſs, 


was 
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was candidly to tell him ſhe had, without her father's 
knowledge, formed an engagement, which, though the 
meant not to fulfil unauthoriſed by him, ſte would never 
retract from. He intreated ſhe would not withhold the 


name and ſituation of him that fo cruelly impeded his fe- 


licity; but this the refuſed to do ſo poſitively, that he - 
was forced to take what ihe inſiſted ſhould be his eternal 
adieu, with no other gratification than reading in her 
eye that he was not at leaſt an object of her hatred, 

The ſeaſon was March, the weather boiſterous, and 
the evening far advanced, when a ſervant, who had been 
ſent to the poſt-town, returived with two letters, one fo- 
reign, the other ſtamped with the London poſt-mark. — 
Having firſt opened that which ſhe knew to be from her 


father, and which, like all his other epiſtles, was ſhort 


and ſweet. She next looked at the ſeal and direction of 


that which laid before her on the table, having given the 
Doctor's letter to Mademoiſelle for her inſpection, 


Well! cried Ann, was ever any thing ſo odd ! This 
is certainly a coronet-ſeal, but fo clumſily preſſed, that it 


is almoſt defaced; and the letter is free too, but the name 


is ſo badly written, that I cannot make it out. EE 

Open it then, ſaid her friend; but ſtop a moment, and 
let me look. before you break the wax. She examined it 
carefully, and, though her broad cheeks were as red be- 


fore as rouge could make them, when ſhe ſaw enough 


of the arms and coronet to know they belonged to the 
houſe of Angrave, and perceived it to be Teally his 
Grace's name on the back of the letter, at that moment 


the very paleſt ſpots on her countenance were thoſe which 


the daubing hand of art had laid on, ſo much higher is 
the colouring of nature than that of art when guilt hoids 
the pencil. She immediately thought her confidante, Ma- 


dam Villeroy, muſt have betrayed her, and foreſaw the 


deſtruction cf all her hopes in the ruin of Miſs Plad- 
low's proſpects ; but, in the midſt of her internal and ex- 


ternal confuſion, ſhe was too cunning to blow her own 
coal. She concealed her palpitations with all poſſible ad- 
| dreſs, gave back the letter to Ann, and declared ſhe | 
could not conceive who it came from. We need not 


here obſerve, that, * the Duke of Angrave's — 
an 
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and ſeal had been uſed on the occaſion, he had no ſhare in 
the merit of the compolition. - 


„ %% 

Audacious wretch ! would nothing ſatisfy thy diabolical 
ambition, but to connect thy obſcurity with the honours 
of my princely houſe? Shall the daughter of a preach- _ 
ing puppy cf à parſon lift up her daring eyes to the Duke 
of Angrave's heir, as a huſband fit to couple with her 
meanneſs? Know, infamous creature, he would have 
ſufficiently degraded bimſelf, had he given thee the title 
of his miſtreſs, and I would have ſpurned him with my 
foot, for having derogated from the dignity of his ancel- 
tors by a choice ſo ſpiritleſs. Know you not, woman, the 
miſtreſs of Lord Grecndale ſhould be the wife or daugh- 
ter of a pecr? Now hear thy fate, and tremble! I 
command thee in three days to depart from Redberry, 
and to hide thy infamous head where it ſhall never be ſeen 


to diſgrace my family. Go to the mountains in Wales! 


and may they cover thee eternally! Dare to diſobey the 
leaſt of my commands at thy peril! Take only the vile 
Scuderie for thy companion. Neither directly nor indi- 
rectly dare to tell where that abode lies to which I banith 
thee for thy audacity. The moment thy father is in- 
formed of my juſt reſentment, I will cruſh him to atoms, 
and bring thee to public execution for practiſing the fins 
of witchcraft, My meſſengers ſhall be at Redberry in 
three days, either to ſee that my orders have been obeyed, 
or to drag thee to the awful preſence of the enraged 


ANGRAVE, 


The conſequence of this thundering mandate, after 
poor Ann was relieved from a fainting fit, into which it 
had thrown her, and when ſhe had recovered her ſpeech, 
that was for a long time obſtructed by heart-rending ſobs 
and briny tears, was a ſudden but fixed reſolution to leave 
Redberry the next morning, at day-break, as privately as 
poſſible 3 to purſue her route for Liverpool, and from 
thence embark for the neareſt port to her father's reſidence, 
which was then in Rome, to throw herſelf at his feet, 
confeſs her errors, claim his protection, renounce Lord 


& Greendale, 8 
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Greendale, and ever after to be good and dutiful. Nor 
did Mademoiſclle oppoſe any of her intentions, being ſtill 
more afraid, even than her fair friend, to ſtay where ſhe 
was, and Aattering her concealed hopes, for ſhe no longer 


dared to communicate them, that the Marquis would cer- 
tainly marry Miſs Pladlow when he ſhould be told what 


ſhe had ſuffered on his account. 
They paſſed that night in making preparations for their 
Js 1rney and voyage; "but, as we do not mean to attend 
them on either, we ſhall ſet them down, at the cloſe of 
their dangers and fatigues by fea and by land, one ſhort 
ſtreet only from that in which Lord Greendale's houſe was 
ſituated. Miſs Pladlow underſtood a little of Italian, but 
Mademoiſelle ſpoke it with tolerable fluency, having 


paſſed ſome years, in the beginning of her eventful life, in 


his Holineſs's dominions. 
Ann had never once varied from tho ood: reſolutions 


| ſhe had carried with her from Redberry, and alighted at 


a public hotel with no other view than to refreih herſelf, 


that ſhe might have ſtrength to meet her father, and to 


concert on the leaſt alarming method by which ſhe might 


acquaint him of her arrival. 


Amongſt the crowd curioſity had e together to 


ſee the ladies get out of their carriage, fortune had ſo 


contrived it that Jenkings ſhould be almoſt one of the 


neareſt to them. He had been ſent with a meſſage from 


the Marquis to a friend of his who lodged at the hotel, 
which he had juſt delivered, and was returning through 
the court when the carriage drove up. Mademoiſelle a- 


lighted firſt; her figure ſo ill rewarded the trouble he had 


taken, that he was actually turning away, when h; acci- 
dentally caught a glimpſe of Miſs Pladlow's ſide face, as 
one of the attendants was lifting her out in his arms, be- 
ing ſo overcome with fatigue and terror, that ſhe could 
not walk to the houſe. 

Tranſient as the view Was, and the de e that 


| ſhe ſhould be in that place, the appearance ſtaggered him 
extremely. He thought it impoſſible it ſhould be her, 
but the lady he had ſeen ſo ſtrongly reminded him of her 


lovely face, that he went back into tne houſe, puzzled, 
anxious, and uncaſy. He aiked a thouſand queſtions, but 
| could 
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could get no ſatisfactory anſwer. All that the people 
at the hotel knew themſelves they very readily told him 
but this all amounted to nothing more than that both the 
ladies were foreigners, but they did not know from what 
country; that one of them was very young and beautiful; 
that ſhe wept much, had not ſpoken a word but in ſo low 
| a whiſper to her companion, that they had not even heard 
the ſound of her voice. He intreated to ſee the baggage 
that had been taken off the carriage : he examined cvery 
part of it; he looked round and round, but could fee no- 
thing like a direction on any part of it. 

While thus employed with the trunks, bundles, and 
boxes, that had been put down jult outſide the room in 
which the ladies were fitting, a waiter paſſed by him, 
carrying refreſhments to them. He followed him to the 

door, and, in the fame moment it was opened, he had fo 
good a view of Mifs Pladlow's face and figure, as at once 
to convince him that it could be no other than the beloved 
object of his Lord's affection. 

Confuſed with the multitude of his own ideas at the 
wonderful diſcov ery he had made, he rather flew than ran 
back with his intelligence to the Marquis, who was 
waiting for his return, that he might dreſs to fulhl an e- 
vening entertaintment. Jenkings, thrown off his guard 
by the ſuddenneſs of the ſcene that had paſſed at the ho- 

tel, broke it with ſo much abruptneſs to his Lord, Who 
happened to be alone, that the effects it had on his Lord- 
ſhip were really of an alarming nature; he turned pale, 
ſtaggered, and fell back on the chair, which he had juſt 
riſen from, almoſt without ſenſe or motion. No beine 
could have a ſtronger claim to compaſſion than the faith- 
ful creature whoſe precipitation had reduced him to this 
condition ; he threw himſelf on his knees before him, he 
_ claſped the Marquis's hands in his own, eagerly called 
upon him for pardon, begging for the love of God he 
would ſpeak to him, that he might not have to reflect it 
was he who had been the murderer of bis Lord, his triend, 
his benefactor. 

No, Jenkings ! cried the Marquis, who was recovering 
from the violence of a ſhock he had not been able to with- 
ſtand. No, no, no, it is not you that have Killed "nr @ 
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but, if Miſs Pladlow has given her hand to another, and 
has followed her huſband hither, it is the that has deſtroy - 
ed me; this muſt be the fatal cauſe of her appearance at 


Rome; to come under any other protection would be 


ſtill more — to my feelings and geftructve to mY 


peace. 
I do not think, my dear Lord, replied the now com- 


forted Jenkings, that Mits Pladlow is under any man's 


protection. No man was with her, upon my honour, not 
even a male attendant. 


Then I will ſoon know the occaſion of her arrival; 
and, ſnatching up his hat, he bounced off like a rocket, 
followed at a ” refpedtful diftance by the humble friend of 
his misfortunes ; and here it will not be unſeaſonable to 


obſerve, that the anonymous and joint productions of his 


ſiſter, Lady Selina Dangle, and Madame Villeroy, had 
reached him exactly hve days prior to that on which the 
penitent Ann made her entrec into the capital of his mac - 


nificent holineſs; and, though he had curſed the officious 


intermedler, and treated the letter itſelf as all people of 
common ſenſe ſhould treat ſuch ſort of incendiary com- 
poſitions, with ſovereign contempt, ſtamped it beneath his 
feet, and afterwards flung it into the flames, yet, when 
he was told the beloved ſubject of that letter was actually 
in Rome, and that ſhe was come without the command 
or knowledge of her father, he had ten thouſand ideas 


floating on his diſturbed imagination, any one of which 


was ſufficiently baneful to blaſt the faireit bloilom of his 
diſtant hopes. 

Jenkings conducted his Lor! to the door of the r room 
where he had left the ladies, and retired. The Marquis 


opened it ſo gently, that che noiſe did not diſturb wh : 
he ſaw his divinity ; his limbs trembled, his breath almoſt 


forſook him, and his feet ſeemed wee to the floor. To 
him the moment was critical, it was the moſt awful he 


had ever experienced. Had the eternal ſentence, which 


was to pronounce him happy or miſerable, depended on 
that moment, his terrors were adequate to the occaſion. 
Mademoticile had fallen aileep in her chair, and was 


enjoying that fort of canine repoſe, to the ſolace of 


wnich the ſons and daughters of ſenſibility muſt cver re- 
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main ftrangers, whilſt ſorrow is the attendant on their 
couch ; but neither ſorrow, remorſe, nor diſappointments, 
could penetrate the heart, or break the {lumbers of this 
ſnoring French woman, or awaken her to a participation 


of thoſe ſufferings poor Ann would probably never have 
experienced, but for her own arts and her own treachery. 


Her eyes were cloſed to the diſtreſſes of her victim, and 
her ears to the voice of the lovely complainer, whoſe fobs 
and tears, as ſhe fat writing to her father in one corner 
of the room, with her face turned from the door, melted 


the ſoul of Lord Greendale to indeſcribable ſoftneſs, 
might have taught compaſſion to the hyzna, but had no 


effect on the ſelt-loving Mademoiſelle Scuderie. 
We are not expected, it is hoped, to be very minute 


In our deſcriptions, but, ſhould it be otherwiſe, we will 
_ endeavour to preſerve a medium between the wiſhes of 


our readers and our own inclinations, by telling them in 
few words, that Miſs Fladlow had on a very becoming 


travelling dreſs of light blue luteſtring, with a hat and 


feathers of exactly the ſame colour, which ſhe had either 
taken off before the Marquis ſtole upon her unperceived, 


or, what is itill more likely from its lying on the ground, 


was, that it had good naturedly fallen off, that the fineſt 
hair in the world might be wholly unfettered, and give an 


air of eaſe to the dignity of beauty, by ſtraying in care- 
leſs ringlets over the ſnowy forehead, the poliſhed boſom, 
and the graceful ſhoulders of the enchanting Ann; the 


tears fell faſter from her eyes than the words from her 
pen; fighs and ſobs retarded the progreſs of her underta- 


king: at laſt, in a fit of deſpair, ſhe tore the paper on 


which ſhe had been writing, and, wringing her hands in 


agony, cried out, What can I fay !—What can I do! : 


What will become of me !—Cruel Duke! cruel Lord 


Greendale | | | 


To hear his name announced in accents ſo reproachful, 
ſo plaintive, produced an immediate effect. The heart- 


| ſtricken Marquis, no longer ſtationed as the unobſerved 


ſpectator of her emotions, was now at the feet of his a- 
dored miſtreſs, who had fo little remembrance of his per- 


ſon, that ſhe gave a faint ſcream, and in very bad Italian 
bid him be gone, having no other idea but that he muſt 


be 
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be an aſſaſſin, who had been employed by the implacable 
Duke of Angrave to take away her life. This was an 
error under which he did not ſuffer her to remain an in- 


ſtant, and the explanation threw her into ſtill more violent 


agitation than had ariſen from the apprehenſion of death 


itſelf. She infiſted that he ſhould leave her: he was deaf 


to her commands. They both became more compoſed ; 
he ſeated himſelf by her. She told him the motives for 
her leaving Redberry, the reſolution ſhe had taken on re- 


ceipt of his father's letter, and intreated his Lordſhip's 


influence to obtain pardon of her dear abuſed parent, and 
to aſſure him in her name the had renounced them for 
ever. 


The Marquis was diſconcerted, not ſo much at the re- 


| ſolution ſhe had taken to deſert bit becauſe he well knew 
that in ſuch caſes ladies reſolutions are not 3 im- 
mutable; but he was piqued, grieved, almoſt offended, 


by the little intereſt ſhe ſeemed to take in the allliQtion | 


with which ſhe was coolly ſtabbing the hopes he had fo 
long and fo affectionately cheriſhed. He looked at her, 


he examined her face with the eyes of paſſionate fondneſs 


during the whole time ſhe was ſpeaking ; but, alas! no 


tender glance, no friendly bluſh told him he was beloved, 
and that to renounce him for ever would coſt her a few : 


moments of ſorrow. The contents of the letter, which 
had frightened her from her peaceful home, were ſo en- 
graved on her memory, that the was able very faithfull 
to relate them to the Marquis, which were ſo like what 


his father would have written on ſuch an occaſion, that 
he had no cauſe to ſuſpect there had been any deception 
uſed in regard to its authenticity: the original ſhe could 
not then thew him, having for ſecurity locked it up in 
her trunk, which could not be opened till the next day, | 


when the promiſed him he ſhould ſee it. 


Having liſtened to the tale of her misfortunes, as well 
as to all the could advance in favour of her preſent deter- 
mination, and, finding her ſo much exhauſted that ſhe 
could oroceed no farther, he took advantage of her fi-. 


| lence, and thus addrefied her in a voice that was at once 


gentle, ſoothing, perſuaſive ; j urgent, firm, and deter- | 
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That I adore you, my dear Miſs Pladlow, is not more 
demonſtrated to my own foul than that you behold 
me with indifference ; yet it is not you that [ accuſe, it 
is myſelf that I condemn. I have occaſioned you nothing 
but miſery, when I meant, as heaven is my witneſs, to ſe- 
cure your felicity : how then ſhould 1 expect love where 
my wretched fortune has made me appear to merit hatred 
only? My ſituation has been dreadfully embarraſſed, en- 
gagements have been formed for me in which I was never 
conſulted ; theſe engagements my family may ſtill think 
binding, but I know they are redeemable. I cancel 
them from this moment, and to-morrow ſhall ſce me 
your huſband, or 

Stop, ſtop I interrupted the affrighted Ann; I never, 
never can be the wife of Lord Greendale. Is he nor fon 
to the Duke of Angrave? Name it not l- Tou kill me 
with terror; reſtore me to my father's love, give me back 
to his protection, and —. 

Idol of my ſoul, cried the Marquis, ſtopping her in 
his turn, yes, by heaven, I will reſtore you to your fa- 
ther. He ſhall receive you with all that boundleſs tran- 
_ ſport with which your huſband thall lead you to him. Do 
not turn pale, do not tremble ; : I will not alarm you, but 
ſuffer me calmly to explain my intentions. 

But I cannot, replied ſhe, with a peeviſh ſort of ex- 
preſſion, I cannot marry the ſon of a man fo cruel, ſo. 
| hard-hearted as the Duke of Angrave. 

It would be endicſs to repeat the feſt of this 3 
converſation, which laſted upwards of two hours. Suf- 
| tice it to ſay, that, at the end of that time, Lord Green- 
dale had gained lomething like a victory, though by no 

means adequate to his wiſhes, as it was but too apparent 
the yiclded to Kar what ſhe would not have granted to his 
fervent importunities z for, whatever ſhe had to dread in 
her tather's reception of her, merely as his daughter, was 
ſwallowed up in the contemplation that he would certainly 
embrace her with joy as the Marchioneſs of Greendale. 
In this ſtate of mind, half conſenting and half reluQant 
to his Lordihip's retura the next moraing, with a proper 
officiator to make them one, ſhe ſaw him depart, unmoy 
ved by any other agitation than what was produced by 


her 


: 
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her own timidity, her fears only extended to her preſent 
ſituation; {he forgot the Duke's threats in the Marquis” 8 
promiſes of tender and eternal protection; her heart too 


was grateful to the latter. She did not love him yet, but 
ſhe had no doubt that ſhe ſhould love him to-morrow, and 


then very naturally thought, what would Mr. Achford ſay 
when he heard that ſhe was actually married. 

Soon after ſhe had parted from the Marquis, ſhe awa- 
kened Mademoiſelle Scuderie. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the madneſs of her exultation at being told all that paſſed 
during her ſtate of oblivion. Her boiſterous joy had all 
the appearance of inebriety. She fell to her old trade of 
caſtle building with more alacrity than ever, and defied 
the rudeſt blaſt of fortune again to tumble down her 
works; whilſt Ann, though neither ſo much elated nor ſo 
happy, was at leaſt more contented than ſhe had ever been 
ſince the receipt of the ſuppoled letter from his Grace the 
Duke of Angrave. 

When the Marquis left Miſs Pladlow at the hotel, he 
went from thence in purſuit of a clerical gentleman, the 
travelling governor of an Engliſh nobleman then at 
Rome; and, having found him, he, with many perſua- 
ſions, prevailed on the reverend divine to give him the 
nuptial benediction the next morning at the hour of ele- 


ven. 


The name of his intended bride he carefully concealed, 
and the place of her retreat ; but it was agreed that the 
Marquis ſhould call the following day, and conduct him 
to it. Before that time arrived, the divine had taken it 
into his ſerious conſideration, that the office he had en- 


gaged to perform might be attented with many inconve- 


niencies to himſelf, and he thought, by giving Dr. Plad- 
low a peep into the buſineſs, he ſhould g cet rid of all per- 


' ſonal hazard. If he proceeded, the odium would fall more 


on the Doctor than himſelf, and, if any ſtep was taken 


to prevent the marriage by acting cautioully, he ſhould 


get his neck out of the collar, : and never appear to have 
forfeited the confidence of Lord Greendale, being one of 
thoſe accommodating beings whoſe ambition 1s to be equal- 
ly well with fathers and ſons, who do not happen to be well 
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This prudent man loſt no time in ſeeking out the Doc- 
tor, who was thunderſtruck at the intelligence, which, 
under the ſeal of ſecreſy, ſtrongly impreſſed, he commu- 
nicated to him. The lady's country, family, fortune, 
endowments, or even in what houſe the reiided, were un- 


| known to himſelf, of courſe he could give no informa- 
tion concerning them; but, in order to get at the latter, 


he put it into the Doctor's head how eaſy it would be to 


have them dodged, when the Marquis called to take him 
to the bride-houſe at eleven the next morning; and, hav- 
ing ſettled it in the beſt manner they could, the prudent 


man retired, and left the good man to diſpoſe of himſelf 
as he thought proper. i Gs 


Doctor Pladlow neither took off his cloaths, nor laid 


himſelf down the live-long night; nor did he even reſt 
his weary limbs on a chair, whilſt his feeble legs could 


ſupport him in traverſing his chamber. A thouſand times 
he meaſured it in length, in breadth, and from corner to 
corner, as often watched for the approach of day from his 
window; nor was his mind more at reſt than his body. 
The certainty of his pupil's connecting himſelf impru- 


dently would, in any unincumbered ſituation, have af- 


flicted him; but, afhanced as he was to Miſs Palmerſton, 
his total deſtruction was, in the opinion of this wiſe and 


affectionate Mentor, annexed to his marriage with any 
other woman. From Lord Greendale's condeſcention he 
had nothing to expect, and very little from the pleas of 


_ conſcience, duty, or rectitude, ſo completely had his 
Lordſhip ſucceeded in deceiving his fam:ly, the world, 


and the Doctor, by locking up the treaſures of his cha- 
racter, and letting them ſee it only with external marks of 


poverty. The only reaſonable hope on which he thought 
he could build his ſucceſs of diſſolving fo frantic a union, 
would be to take the lady by ſurpriſe immediately before 
the ceremony was to be performed, and, if he could not 

frighten her from her purpoſe by à leſs threatening expe- 
dient, to declare, in the preſence of Lord Greendale, 
that ſhe could have no pretenſions to the honour of re- 

ceiving his hand, for that it was already the property of 
another. e 55 
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Such were the Doctor's intentions, when, the next 
morning, having, unobſerved, followed the footſteps of 
the Marquis and his clerical friend to the hotel, he en- 
tered it the moment after them. He had faithfully pro- 
miſed to conceal the part this friend had taken to occaſion 
a ſeparation inſtead of promoting a union; for which rea- 
ſon, he wrote thus on a ſcrap of paper, and ſent it by a 
waiter to Lord Greendale. 


N O T E. „ 
Do me the honour to let me ſee your Lordſhip for a 
moment. I ſaw you enter this houſe, and am fortunate 
in the diſcovery, as I muſt have the honour to conſult 


you, without loſs of time, on what I am to ſay to the 
Duke regarding your Lordihip's remittances. | 


As the Doctor expected, ſo was the reply, that his 
Lordſhip was then very buſy, but would fee him there, or 
wait on him at home, in half an hour: there was no 
moment for delay. He advanced to the door where he 
had ſeen the Marquis enter: he gave a ſoft tap; the lock 
was not ſecured on the infide ; the prieſt had undertaken 
to faſten it, but, ſomehow or other, neglected to do fo, 
being certainly the moſt abſent man in the world when 
ever he thought proper. He had been preſented to the 
ladies, and the Marquis was leading his trembling terri- 
fied bride to the table, before which he ſtood with the 
book open before him, whilſt Mademoiſelle ſupported her 
on the other ſide, flaming in rouge and roſe-coloured rib- 
bands, and Jenkings had dropped on his knees to pray for 
his dear Lord's happineſs, prior to his taking poſſeſſion of 
the double office that had been aſſigned him of clerk and 
father. = | KD 5 

Such was the exact ſituation in which the whole party 
were diſpoſed, when the Doctor's humble demand of ad- 
mittance reached the Marquis's ear, and occaſioned 
ſomething very like confuſion of face in the reverend of- 
ficiator. The handle of the lock was gently turned, and 


= but juſt cleared from the door, when a voice was heard 


on the outſide, not unknown to any of the party, that 
ſaid 3 ts | | 
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« One word, my Lord; permit me the honour of one 
word with you, I beſeech you.“ 

Miſs Pladlow looked transfixed, but neither wet nor 
fainted. Mademoiſelle ſcreamed. Jenkings concealed 


himſelf behind a ſcreen. The parſon cloſed his book, 


bowed to the Marquis, and obſerved that it would be 
proper for him to retire till his Lordinip ſhould have ſent 


away the intruder, and recoinpoſed the lady, which he 
accordingly did, without waiting a formal permiſſion from 


his Lordſhip, making his exit through on oppolite door to 
that where the Doctor was planted. Had it been any man 
but the father of his bride who had occaſioned this delay 


to the completion of his happineſs, the enraged Marquis 


would probably have hurlcd him from one extreme of the 


houſe to the other; but here his rage was reitrained b 
affection, and his actions governed by reſpect. In the 


dilemma he was reduced to, by ſeeing the lock made no 
rceſiſtance when the hand of the Doctor was applied to it, 
he endeavoured to force Ann with gentle violence in at 
the door through which the divine had already glided; but, 


reſiſting all his ſtrength, and again finding her voice, 


which had nearly forſaken her on hearing that of her fa- 
ther, ſbe called upon him with a loud ſcream, that re- 
ſembled the cry of inſanity, and fell motionleſs on the 


floor. 


Preſumption is an error. Let us ſteer far from it, ra- 
ther than riſk the imputation of it by vainly preſuming to 
repreſent the complicated feelings of amazement, grief, 
anger, horror, love, and compaſſion, that divided the 


ſoul and agonized the countenance of Dr. Pladlow, when, 


on hearing his name ſo venemently pronounced, he ruſhed 


into the room, faw that it was indeed his daughter, or, as 


it appeared to him at that moment, the inanimated clay 


cold corps of her who once was his daughter. 
He gave the Marquis a look that penetrated to his ſoul; 


that look had a thouſand tongues, and every tongue was 

charged with this ſhort expreſſion: Is it you that have 
deſtroyed my peace? Is it you that have murdered my 
daughter? — He directed a commanding frown of ba- 
nithment to the treacherous French woman, that, like a 
Pandate from heaven, lent her from his preſence. lle 
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ſpoke to neither, but, ſeeing tears chaſing each other down 
e cheeks of the poor Marquis, as he ſtood by the ſide 
of the lovely Ann, having lifted her into a chair, and re- 
clined her head on his boſom, with one hand preventing 
her from falling, with the other holding drops to her noſe. 
The ſeverity of the Doctor's features relaxed: he remo- 
ved him from his ſtation, but not unkindly, and even 
preſſed his hand as he took the ſmelling- bottle from him, 
to perform at once the tender offices of parent and nurſe. 
A ſoft ſigh iſſued from the boſom of Ann; the tide of 
life reviſited her lips and cheeks. She opened her eyes, 
but cloſed them again in tranſport, on finding herſelf 
fondly embraced in the arms of her father. He laid his 
cheek to her's, and ſoothed her with tenderneſs. She ſlid 
through his arms, and kneeled before him. Her uplifted 
hands were claſped together, and ſhe exclaimed, I am pi- 
tied my father pities me! Will he not pardon alſo his 
- guilty penitent child? 5 „ 
SGheis not guilty! cried the Marquis, throwing himſelf 
with an air of diſtraction by her ſide, in the ſame humble 
poſture. Upon my ſoul, Sir, ſhe is not guilty: it is I 
that have deceived you: the whole crime, if it is a crime 
to love, is all my own. Would to heaven ſhe divided it 
with me, then ſhould I be comforted ! Had not your pre- 
ſence forbid my felicity, at this moment ſhe would have 
been my wife; ſhe would then have loved me; the force, 
the tenderneſs, the ardour of my paſſion, ſhould have for- 
ced her to divide it with me. Yes, Sir, continued he, 
in rather a reſentful accent, I am too well convinced 1 
__ owed Miſs Pladlow's conceſſion not to my own influence, 
but to her fears of your diſpleaſure ; thoſe are now remo- 
ved, and I am undone ! „ | 
It was in vain that the Doctor had often interrupted 
him to\ ſolicit he would riſe ; but, when his Lordſhip had 
done ſpeaking, he obliged him to quit his humiliating ſta- 
tion. He placed himſelf between the Marquis and his 
daughter: his words or his looks had nothing reproachful 
in them; on the contrary, his whole heart was taken cap- 
tive by compaſſion ; his eyes ſwam in liquidated ten- 


derneſs, and his voice, though firm, was meliorated by 


ſympathy. | 
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The misfortune, faid he, that I always dreaded, and 
againſt which I have been always trying to guard you, my 
dear children, has been permitted to fall upon my head, 


and would have laid it low in earth, if I had not for- 


tunately directed my ſteps to this houſe in time to ſtop the 
proceeding of an event fo raſh, fo inconfiderate, as muſt 
have ended in all our deſtruction ; but, before I proceed 
further in what I have yet to ſay, will your Lord{hip con- 
deſcend to tell me by what means you became acquainted 


with my daughter? and I ſhall then demand of her what 


were her motives for her extraordinary flight from Red- 

berry, and ſtill more wonderful appearance in this place. 
Penetrated to meet nothing but mildneſs, where they 

had ſo much reaſon to expect the bittereſt reproaches, they 


gave as diſtinct a detail of the whole affair as if they had 


been rendering up their laſt accounts at the throne of 


Grace. Nothing was concealed, and, whilſt the good 


man felt for the Marquis's diſappointment, he rejoiced 


with abundant joy that his heart was uncorrupted, and 


that it was only a miſplaced paſſion to which he had been 


ſacrificing falſe appearances, on account of his daugh- 


ter's ſeparation from her lover. He had no fears to com- 


bat with, as, before the converſation was half- ended, Ann 


had herſelf confirmed what the Marquis had before ad- 


pyoanced, by very innocently declaring, that, now ſhe was 
| reſtored to her father's love and protection, ſhe heartily 


. forgave the Duke of Angrave, at the ſame time aſſuring 
Lord Greendale, with that fort of naivete which, if not 
remarkable for ſenſibility, was at leaſt a proof of her ſin- 
cerity, that, when ſhe ſhould hear he was married to 
ſome beautiful woman of quality, who was worthy of his 


affections, ſhe ſhould 1 at his happineſs quite as 7 


much as if ſhe had the honour of being his ſiſter, She 


did not even keep to herſelf the interviews that had pafſed- 
between her and Mr. Afhford, or how ſorry ſhe was to 
have made him fo unhappy. In ſhort, ſhe was herſelf the 
very beſt phyſician the Marquis could have found for 
what he had hitherto ſuppoſed an incurable paſſion, one of 
thoſe everlaſting flames which boys and girls are too apt 


Dr, 


to ſuppoſe will burn world without end. 
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Dr. Pladlow, who, on this occaſion, thought his Ann 
talked like an angel, watched every turn of the Marquis's 
countena..ce, wacre, amidit many and various changes, 
he thougat he could read this confeſſion : “ Theſe ſenti- 
ments may mortify me, but I would rather hear them 
from the lips of my miſtreſs than have them ſmothered 


| in the boſom of my wife.” 


Before Dr. Pladlow had been in the hotel half an hour, 


he had called up a waiter, and, without quitting the room, 


had given him ſome private orders, which, it is probable, 
the 2 might imagine was to prepare a dinner; but, 
when the ſame man returned at the end of three hours, 
and ſaid all was ready, his Lordſhip began to ſuſpect tlie 


truth. He ſtarted, turned pale, his eyes filled with tears, 


and he cried out, « My God ! you are going then to 
leave me!” 


My dear Lord, you conjecture riohe. 1 go, indeed, 


but it ! Mal be for a ſhort time only. Will you have the 
goodneſs to meet me in Paris at my return? . 


I ſhall not live to obey you; why will you take her 


rom my fight ? 


Look at her. Learn of her to be refigued : it will allo 


teach your Lordſhip another leſſon. T he woman, who 
is formed to make the happineſs of Lord Greendale, 
| ſhould be endowed with ſealihilty like his, and return his 
love with equal tenderneſs. 


His Lordſhip felt the delicate inſinuations this —_ 


conveyed. He coloured like ſcarlet, and, ſighing, caſt a 


tender but reproachful look on Miſs Pladlow, who threw 

her eyes on the ground, afraid to meet the ſcrutiny of his, 
being conſcious he would only read in them a confirmation 
of her father's oblique reflection, that her heart was not 


ſo warmly intereſted as his own. 


It is neceſſary, continued the Doctor, that I ſhould ſee 
the Duke of Angrave. This unlucky affair muſt reach 
him. I have good reaſon to ſuppoſe it will be ſpread over 


the city in a very few hours, and there are many ſcribblers 
in Rome ready to acquaint his Grace of all the particu- 


lars, 
It is true, my daughter 5 name will not be brought into 


the charge, becauſe there happened to be no witneſs of our 


„ explanation; 
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explanation but allow me to obſerve, that, by the letter 
Ann has received from his Grace, and which I have not 


ſeen, there can be no doubt to whom your father will 


affix the guilt of having ſeduced your Lordſhip's affection, 
and of ſlackening the reins of duty and obedience, which, 


before your unfortunate 3 with her, you never 


had reſiſted. 


Ahl my dear Marquis, do not theſe conſiderations 


convince your reaſon? Do they not ſnew you how abſo- 
lute the neceſſity is that forces me to leave you? The diſ- 
_ pleaſure of a father is no light conſideration. The re- 
ſentment of your's muſt be appeaſed. Honour me with 
the commiſſion to reſtore you to the arms of your family, 


and to reinſtate you in the full pollefion of their affec- | 


| tions. 


Lac ne ble hand; the Dede 1. ; 


Ang it between his own, ſaid, This is kind, indeed! — 
Generous youth, of what is thy ſoul compoſed, ſo warm 
and yet ſo rational ! I go then with your conſent. 
Alas! you mould me as you pleaſe. 


My expedition ſhall ſhew with what impatience 1 wiſh | 


to return to you. 


| You will kill her with fatigue. I go with you, except 


1 promiſe me not to travel with expedition. 


Aſſure yourſelf, my dear Lord, ſhe ſhall not be fub- 
Jefted to any inconvenience from which I can guard her. 
As he faid this, he turned to embrace the I but 


he was gone. 
Doctor Pladlow ak Mademoiſelle with them as far as 


the firſt town in France, where he diſmiſſed her, not un- 
provided for, but with a reprimand that made her tremble 


under its aſperity, followed by a ftern affurance, that, if 
ever ſhe again ſhewed herſelf in England, the ſhould be 
given up to the juſt vengeance of an offended family, and 


receive her well-carned ſentence of daniſhment from the 


| Duke of Angrave himſelf. 


Having left Ann under the care of a female acquain- . 
| tance in whom he could confide, and whoſe houſe laid in 


his road from Dover to London, Doctor Pladlow pro- 


ceeded to the Duke of RG; and obtained an au- 


dience of his Grace. PP 
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The Doctor repeated every minutia of the tranſaction 
between the Marquis and his daughter, from the begin- 
ning to the end of their acquaintance. His Grace was 
exaſperated at his ſon's conduct, but ſo well fatished with 
that of the Doctor, as to aſſure him of his eternal friend- 
| ſhip and gratitude. He diſowned the letter that had been 
| _ written to Miſs Pladlow in his name. He had never, he 

added, even heard that the Doctor had a daughter, and re- 
queſted that, for the lady's fake, both the circumſtance 
of the letter and her being any ways concerned in the me- 
ditated folly and madneſs of. the Marquis, might be for 
ever concealed from all but themſelves ; not even intruſted 
to any branch of his Grace's own family, for that he was 
warmly intereſted in the preſervation of her fame, on ac- 
count of the very great obligations the honourable beha- 
viour of her father had laid him under. 

Mr. Aſhford, being informed of the Duke's diſappro- 
bation of his ſon's choice, ſolicited Dr. Pladlow's per- 
miſſion for liberty to attempt to win again the affections 
of his daughter, which was acquieſced with by each, and 
time paſſed on with leaden wing till the day arrived which 

made a compenſation for the anxieties and remorſe of in- 
nocent but duped credulity., : 


"HE 


FORCE OF LOVE. 
THE Counteſs of Freval was left a widow with one 
daughter, about ſixteen years of age, and one fon, a- 
bout a year younger. She was poſſeſſed of a very large 
fortune, but chol ſe rather to retire and ſuperintend the e- 
1 ducation 
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ducation of her children at a remote country-ſeat, than 
expoſe them to the danger of habitual luxury and ſeducing 


examples in public life. 


It happened, that, in the neighbourhood there was a 
young lady of a good family but ſmall fortune, whoſe name 
was Adelaide. She was about the ſame age with the 


Counteſs's daughter, extremely beautiful, of a moſt en- 


gaging manner, and uncommon ſprightlineſs and under- 


ſtanding. 1 . 
This young lady the Counteſs received into her family 


as a companion for her daughter, without conſidering 


that ſhe had alſo a ſon, whom ſhe thus expoſed to tempta- 


tions which few have reliſted, 3 | 
The young gentleman ſoon became enamoured of Ade- 


1aide, and ſoon made her acquainted with a paſſion which 


he diligently concealed from every one elſe. She was far 


from being inſenſible to his merif, but was ſo much miſ- 


treſs of herſelf, that ſhe concealed it even from him. 


She knew the Counteſs to be a haughty woman, who, 
having enriched the gentleman whom ſhe married by an 


immenſe fortune, had formed great projects for her ſon, 
and would reſent, with . bitterneſs, his marriage 
with a perſon ſo much his inferior. She therefore diligent- 
iy avoided all opportunities of being alone with the young 


ount, and for many months ſucceeded. Her eyes, how- 
ever, had involuntarily encouraged him to perſiſt in his aſ- 
ſiduities, and, at laſt, having ſtole upon her, as ſhe was 
muſing in a retired part of the garden, he conjured her 
to hear him with ſuch tenderneſs and importunity, that ſhe 


could reſiſt no longer. 1 


She heard him with a viſible emotion, and at laſt told 
him, with a moſt amiable bluſh and decent confuſion, 


that, if ſhe were his equal in rank and fortune, he would 
have no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with her anſwer ; but that, 


as ſhe was ſo greatly his inferior, ſhe hoped he would not 


ſo far injure her as to attempt the gratification of an un- 
lawful paſſion, and added, with a ſigh, that ſhe could not 
ſo far injure him as to accept any propoſal of marriage. 


_« I ſhould not (ſaid ſhe) deſerve the affection you profeſs, 


if I did not urge you to ſurmount it. I will therefore aſ- 


Hiſt you in the attempt, by conſtantly avoiding an inter- 
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view; and thus, while my — prevents me from 
accepting your love, I ſhall at leaſt reflect with pleaſure 
that I deſerve your eſteem.“ = 
'The Count was now more enamoured with her pru- 
dence and virtue than he had before been with her per- 
ſon. He urged her to marry him with yet greater im- 
portunity ; but ſhe ſtil] refuſed, and, breaking away from 
him, perſiſted in her reſolution to avoid him for the fu- 
ture. He was not able to elude her vigilance during ma- 
ny months, but his attempts to expreſs his ſentiments in 
the preſence of others were now ſo often repeated, and 
her apparent inſenſibility made him go ſuch lengths to at- 
tract her notice, that his mother at length diſcovered his 
paſſion, and rallied him upon it. The Count, upon bis 
occaſion, put on a ſerious air, and began to expatiate on 
the virtues of Adelaide ; but the Counteſs prevented the 
declaration, which ſhe ſaw he was about to introduce, by 
charging him, in the moſt peremptory terms, co think of 
her no more, But the did not ſtop here, for the cam- 
paign being then opened, ſhe ſent him to the army, as a 
volunteer, the next day. As the whole fortune of the 
family was at her diſpoſal, he was compelled to comply, 
after having aſſured Adelaide, that, whatever ſhould be 
his fortune, his love would be the ſame for ever. 
During the abſence of the young ſoldier, a neighbour- 
ing gentleman became enamoured of his miſtreſs, and, as 
he conſidered her as under the Counteſs's protection, he 
made his firſt propoſal to her. The Counteſs was ſo 
_ pleaſed at this opportunity of putting her ſon out of dan- 
ger, that ſhe not only conſented, but promiſed to augment 
her fortune, upon this marriage, with a very conſidera- 
ble ſum, £4 ö | | 
The young Count, who was juſt then entered into 
winter quarters, got intelligence of this match, and, im- 
mediately taking poſt-horſes, he arrived while they were 
preſſing Adelaide, by every poflible motive, to conſent. 
He threw himſelf at his mother's feet in an agony of ten- 
derneſs and grief, avowed his deſire to eſpouſe Adelaide, 
which he urged her to permit, as that which alone could 
prevent him from being ſuperlatively wretched. _ 
18 95 The 
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The Counteſs anſwered this N only with 
reproaches; but the expoſtulation became ſo warm, and 


was ſo long continued, that it could not be kept a ſecret 


from the new ſuitor, who, in point of honour, deſiſted 
from his addreſſes, and declared he would not marry an 


angel under fuch circumſtances. This diſappointment 


made the Counteſs yet more angry, and Adelaide was 
immediately diſmiſſed. The Count, who before delayed 
his marriage in deference to his mother, now thought it 
his duty to defer it no longer. To repair, therefore, the 
Þfs of fortune and protection, of which he had been the 
cauſe, he made Adelaide his wife, and ſtill hoped that time 
and affiduity would produce a reconciliation. In theſe 
hopes, however, he was deceived. The Countefs was in- 


exorable. She withdrew the Count's allowance, and a- 
bandoned the young couple to all the wretchedneſs of 
want, aggravated by the remembrance of habitual plenty. 


Alfter four years, having buried a little girl, which they 

had offered to their mother's protection without effect, 
they found it impoflible longer to procure the neceſſaries 
of life, and were therefore at laſt compelled to part. Af- 
ter many ineffectual efforts, the Count propoſed to his 
wife, that as the only expedient to prevent their periſn- 


ing of want, ſhe ſhould enter into a nunnery, and he into 
' a convent. To this propoſal, which was made and re- 


ceived with tears, reluctance, agony, and confuſion, the 


unhappy lady conſented, and it was immediately put into 


executton. Some few trinkets, which, during all their 
diſtreſs the had preſerved as preſents from the Count, 
were now converted into money, the whole of which he 
inſtſted the ſhouid keep; and, after ſuch a ſcene of tender 
diſtreſs as no imagination can paint, they parted. The 
lady took the veil under a lady abbeſs to whom her family 
and misfortunes were known, and the Count went into a 
monaſtery at Paris. . 


of Adelaide having been much talked of in the convent, 


ſome of the ſiſters, either jealous of the praiſes ſhe received, 


or moved by ſome ſecret malignity, caballed againſt her, 


and ſucceeded ſo well in their machinations, that, after 


the 


But, though theſe wretched lovers had now forſaken the 
world, they were ſtill perſecuted by fortune. The ſtory 
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the death of the lady abbeſs her friend, they procured her 


to be expelled the houſe. 


She was now again driven out to ſea, and expoſed to 
the ftorms by which ſhe had already ſuffered ſhipwreck, 


However, ſhe had in the monaſtery ſome friends, though 


the majority were her enemies; and one of the ſiſters 
gave her a letter of recommendation to her father, who 


was an oficer at court. With this letter the went to Pa- 


ris, and, while the gentleman, to whom ſhe was recom- 
mended, was bufied in ſeeking to procure her another re- 
treat, he ſent word to the Count, her huſband, of her 
arrival, and requeſted that the might be admitted to ano- 


ther interview, though but of one hour. 


This unexpected requeſt of a wife, ſo tenderly beloved, 
threw the count into another agony. He did not, how- 
ever, dare to fee her, and therefore, when he was ſuffi- 
ciently recovered, he entreated that ſhe would not think 
of an interview which might be fatal at once to his peace 


and her own. 


Adelaide, whoſe love was ſtill too bene and too ar- 
dent to take this refuſal, however reaſonable, without 


pain, became yet more impatient to ſee him. She there- 


fore went to the convent, and upon entering the church, 


the firſt object ſhe beheld was her huſband, who was en- 
gaged with the reſt of his community in whe ſolemn exer- 


ciſes of devotion to God. She was ſtruck with his poſ- 


ture, his appearance, and his employment. She waited 
till he roſe from his knees, and then went up and looked 


upon him with an e:ger tenderneſs, which might well 
have compelled a return. But the moment his eyes caught 


| her's, he caſt them to the ground, and, notwithſtandi 


her utmoſt endeavours to attract his notice, he paſſed on 
with a tolemn and ſlow pace, concealing his emotions with 
the appearance of inſenſibility and neglect. 

She knew that he diſguiſed the ſentiments of his heart, 


and ſhe knew alſo that it was not leſs for her fake than 
his own; yet the appearance only of neglect or unkind- 


neſs, for whatever reaſon.atiumed, was more than ſhe 

could bear; and, after a {hort ſtruggle with the paſſions 

that (ſwelled in her. boſom, ſhe ſunk down in a ſwoon. — 
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She was immediately carricd off, and her firit enquiry, 
after ſhe recovered, was for her dear Count. | 
Some who were preſent ran immediately, and told him 

his wife was dying, and his ſuperior commanded him to 


make haſte and conſole her ; but before he came, the con- 


flict had put an end to her life. At this moment all the 
fortitude of the Count forſook him, and he burſt into tears, 
It was with difficulty that he was ſeparated from the body, 
and, being at laft carried back to his convent, he ſpent 
the remainder of his days in auſterities, which haſtened 
his death. = 


THE 
ns, 11 4 . 
on THE 
MISTORY OF THEODOSIUS. 
i A Story founded upon Fadi. 


AF JIRTUE and honeſty, in whatever condition they 
are found, are amiable and lovely. Nothing ſo 
much contributes to the improvement of true and genuine 
friendſhip, nothing ſo much tends to check or prevent 
the abſurd actions reſulting from viſionary and romantic 
projects. If the native and inherent excellence of virtue 
be not always calculated to ſet her off to advantage, a ſe- 
cret awe and dread of her will ever be produced; and it 
not unfrequently happens that a degree of veneration is 
procured from thoſe who are not the moſt cordially dif- 
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poſed towards her. But this influence js evident in a 
very ſuperior manner, when this diſpoſition has the addi- 
tional encouragements of fortune and dignity to ſupport 
and protect her. | | | 

Theodoſius was the fon of a very worthy clergyman 
in the North of England. Upon every occaſion was he 
diſtinguiſhed for his attention to his people; and he fre- 
quently employed the growing branches of his family in 
friendly offices of this nature, to inſtil into them the prin- 


ciples of humanity. Luxury and diſſipation had not yet 


tainted the morals of the common claſs of his pariſhioners, 
They lived upon the ſlender, but to them the ſufficient, 
means of ſupport with which nature and Providence had 
bleſſed them: they were contented with a little, and were 
happy. His own family ſhared in the common benefits 
conferred by this venerable and refpectable paſtor on all 
around him, and Theodoſius, whoſe docility of temper 
and gentleneſs of diſpoſition were ever conſpicuous, was 
not deficient in thoſe improvements which the nature of 


his education ſo happily pointed out to him. 


At that period of li-e when youth ſhould look forward 


to the means of a future livelihood, the father of Theodo- 
ſius had a very favourable opportunity to provide for one 
of his ſons. This was to accompany a young gentleman 


to the Eaſt Indies. Polydorus (for by that name we ſhal] 


_ diſtinguiſh him) was to act in an elevated ſtation, and 
the proſpect was in the higheſt degree flattering. The 


advantages of the offer, to any perſon ia the leaſt ambi- 


tious of making a figure in life, were repreſented in ſuch 
very alluring terms, that the old gentleman could not re- 
fuſe his aſſent to it. : 


But he was determined to take no ſteps till he had ful- 
ly diſcovered the ſentiments of Theodoſius. He alone 
was the proper object of tne propoſal, part of his famil 


being too young to embrace it, and his two elder ſons had 
taken ſuch meaſures for their future deſtination, as to 


preclude them from accepting it. In a matter of ſo much 
importance, it was adviſable to watch a favourable op- 


portunity; in the mean time, it was incumbent upon him 
to anſwer his friend's letter which had communicared the 
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information, and to aſſure him, that, in a few days, he 
ſhould be acquainted with his ſon's determination. | 
The nature of the offer was too prefling to admit of 
much delay, and a favourable opportunity ſoon preſented 
to make the experiment. Though he had no doubts of 
his ſon's moſt cheerful and ready concurrence in the mea- 
ſure, he wiſhed to avoid every appearance of authority 
on the occaſion. It occurred to him that two of his an- 
cient pariſhioners were indiſp-ſed ; it was his duty to en- 


quire after their health, and he deputed his two elder ſons 


to diſcharge that duty. His ſons had been inured to the 
office, which ſerved to inſpire them with ſentiments of hu- 
manity and tenderneſs. In their abſence he unburdened 
his mind to Thecdofius ; addrefling himſelf, after ſome 
deſultory and indifterent converſation, in theſe words : 
% My ſon, you are now ariived to an age which makes 
it neceſiary for me to think of placing you in a ſituation 


that way ſeem calculated to procure you happineſs in life. 


You know that your elder bro.hers are already deſigned 


for profeifons which I hope may prove agreeable and ad- 


vantageous ; and it would make me happy to hear that you 
had paid ſome attention to this, I ſhould feel an unſpeak- 
able plezſure in the conſtant and uninterrupted ſociety of 
my cuildren, but 1 cannot leave you iu a ſtate of inde- 
pendence; it is therefore my duty to for: go my own gra- 


tifications to promote your good. My period of life muſt, 


in the common courſe of nature, be c oled much ſooner 


than your's ; and, in end-avouring 


inconveniences of my death, [ am conſcious that a very 
important duty will be diſcharged, and therefore doubt not 


our cheerful and ready acquieſcence.” He then deſired 


heodoſius to conſider deliberately the ſubject of his ad- 


dreſs, and added, that he ſhould not preſs him for a de- 


termination for ſome days, that it might have the entire 


approbation of his own judgment. 5 
However agreeable the propoſal might be to a young 


man of his age and diſpoſition, it was natural to imagine 


that I heodotius might wiſh to retire, which he accord- 
ingly did the firſt prudent opportunity. The return of 
his brothers was now deſired with an anxiety which he had 


never before experienced, He felt the nearneſs and 


dearneſs 


g to guard againſt the 
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dearneſs of their relation to him more than ever; but he 
foreſaw the neceſſity of their ſeparation from each other, 
and wiſhed to conſult them on the anſwer he ſhould re- 
turn. This indeed was more for the fake of being con- 
firmed in his own opinion than from any expectation of 
their giving him ſpecific advice on ſo important a ſubject, 
Judge then, readers, how great was his happineſs, how 

7 his ſatisfaction, when he found the ſentiments of his 
brothers entirely coincident with his own. It was there- 
fore determined unanimouſly to refer it to their father's 


diſcerning judgment and penetration. Theodoſius ſoon | 


after acquainted his father with his opinion, and neglect- 
ed not to corroborate this ſentiment, by adding, that his 


brothers, whom he had conſulted, were equally fatizaed 


with it. This concurring teſtimony of filial duty gave 


the venerable parent the greateſt pleaſure. 


The old gentleman then acquai ted his fon with the 
object he had in view. It was no ſooner mentioned than 


aſlented to, and the neceſſary preparations for the veyage 


were conſequently accelerated, as he was delired to be 
ready to fail by the next fleet. | he time appointed f:r 
his embarkation arriving, he took leave of his friends 
with that tenderneſs and tranquillity for which he hal 
ever been remarkable, and, nothing extraordinary occur- 
ring, was tranſported to the place of his deſtination, 
where he arrived ſafe, in due time to enter upon the em- 
ployment which had been prepared for him. . 

The young gentleman, Polydorus, on whole account 
he had been invited to undertake the voyage, quickly gave 
ſuch proofs of his integrity and abilities, as occaſioned 
him a ſpeedy promotion to a place ſtill more advantageous 
than that he nad already enjoyed, though the former had 
far exceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations. For ſome 
time Theodoſius and his friend were warm in each other's 
_ applauſe in all their letters to England, a circumitance 
which gave the higheſt ſatisfaction to all the relati:us of 
the difterent parties, who mutually congratulated each 
other on the ſubject of their increafing felicity. I his 
rapid promotion excited- the envy of a perſon who had 
formerly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in India; the firtt vacancy. 

had been long conſidered as his right by ſervitude, and of 
1 "I | cuurſe 
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courſe he concluded his title to be the beſt. The poſt 


which Polydorus had quitted was offered to him indeed, 
but this he peremptorily refuſed to accept ; his honour 
and ambition were both affected, and he diſdained to ac- 
cept of a ſtation, though ſuperior to that he at preſent en- 
joyed, which had been occupied by a perſon of muſhroom 


birth, and had been complimented with a diſtinction to | 


which he was not entitled. 


lately introduced. They determined it neceſſary to give 


It was upon this refuſal that Theodoſius was appointed 


to ſucceed Polydorus. From this time, the fortune of 


Theodoſius and his friends, though not decided, was leſs 
deſirable. Their promotion, on a ſuperficial view, was 
pleaſing, but the conſequences were diſagreeable and ſe- 
riou*s. Envy proved a powerful adverſary, and it was the 
more potent, as being joined with ſubtilty. The diſap- 

pointed gentleman had many partizans, all agreeing in the 


hardſhip and injuſtice of giving ſuch preference to a man fo 


a check to ſuch haſty promotions, and reſolved to make 
them uneaſy to the poſſeſſors. Every art and ſtratagem 


were exercifed which ingenuity or malice could invent, 


and the friends of a perſon who appeared to be fo inju- 
riouſly treated every day increaſed both in number and 


conſequence. Public injuries, whether real or pretended, 


are of all others the moſt dangerous to the oppreſſors; it 


15 a common concern, and the molt latent ſparks of phi- 


lanthropy and patriotiſm will be revived and kindled on 


ſuch occaſions. = | 


For ſome months Theodoſius neither adverted to his 
own fituation or that of his friend. He did not even 
| ſuſpect that a ſpirit of envy had been excited by his good 


fortune, or that the advancement of Polydorus had been 


the principal cauſe of it. He never once dreamed that 


his life was in danger from the artful machinations of diſ- 


appointed ambition. The information of a truſty ſlave, 


who had gained ſome intelligence of the projected villainy, 


at laſt alarmed him, and the moſt dreadful conſequences 
were to be apprehended from this run of good fortune. — 


Theodoſius loſt no time to communicate this intelligence 


to Polydorus; but, although it was done with the utmoſt 


tenderneſs and delicacy, it was rejected in a tone of voice 
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to which he was a ſtranger, This conduct rouſed The- 
odoſius from his lethargy, as this ſeeming diſaffection of 
his friend afforded ground to ſuppoſe that the plot was of 
a very dangerous nature, and conducted with the utmoſt 
art and ſecreſy. Such a change of conduct in his friend 
he could no ways account for; as he had ever conſulted 
their joint intereſt and advantage, he was very unwilling 
to attribute it to diſaffection, but he was equally at a lots 

what other foundation it could poſſibly have. He con- 
ſulted his truſty flave, and obtained from him the intelli- 
gence he ſo much defired. He found that every means 
had been uſed to deſtroy the confidence his friend had 
repoſed in him, as the firſt and preparatory ſtep for ef- 
fecting their purpoſe. This he had already diſcovered 
they had been but too ſucceſsful in accompliſhing. 

his information left it paſt a doubt that no time was 

to be loſt. Every minute now ſeemed too precious to be 
waſted. It was more than probable that both their lives, 
as well as the riches they had honourably acquired in the 
ſervice of their country, might become a ſacrifice to the 
turbulent paſſions of their enemies. Theodoſius placed 
the utmoſt confidence in his ſlave, and he was doubly aſ- 
ſiduous in endeavouring to diſcover the whole plot which 
was projected for their ruin. He communicated his diſ- 
coveries from time to time to his maſter; he had learned 
the object of his maſter's enemies, which was not barely 
to eſtrange the confidence of Polydorus from him, but 
afterwards to make them both the victims of their re- 
ſentment. This was to be effected immediately after the 
departure of the next fleet for Europe, as they cautiouſly 
concluded that, by taking ſuch a ſtep, it would be many 
months longer before the news of the diſaſter could poſ- 
ſibly reach England, and it would be in their power be— 
fore this time to prevent the execution of juſtice, hould 

it ever be publicly known. But this they had concerted 
meaſures to prevent. Br 

It was incumbent on Theodoſius to fave his friend as 
well as himſelf from the meditated blow. The taſk was 
difficult, but he did not deſpair of ſucceſs. He was doubt- 
ful whether he could ſufficiently alarm Polydorus without 
riſking a diſcovery. His intimations of the threatened 

N | danger 
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danger were therefore diſtant, and he ſoon perceived that 
all efforts ſhort of imprudence would be fruitleſs. He 
therefore took meaſures for departing abruptly from this 
diitraCting ſcene, and by means of his faithful flave he 
converted his property into the moſt valuable produce of 
the Eaſt : theſe he found an opportunity ſecretly to con- 
vey on board an Engliſh veſſel in the read, which was to 
| fail the next day, wherein he was determined to embark 
for Europe with his truſty ſervant. Before he took his 
final leave, he was reſolved to make one more effort to 
| fave Polydorus ; he waited on him but a few minutes be- 
fore he detigned to embark, and, pretending that he was 
in haite to go on board the veſſel, which was juſt ready 
to ſai), to deliver a commiſſion to the captain to execute 
fo him in London, prevailed on his friend, with ſome 
diikcuity, to accompany him in the boat. They were 
ſoon on board the ſhip, when Theodoſius diſcovered the 
danger which threatened ; he informed his friend of the mea- 
ſures he had taken to render his return to land unneceflary. 
He had ſecured enough on board that and other veſſels to 
maintain him in a reſpectably independent ſtyle in Eng- 
land; he was contented with what he had acquired, and 
20g not for an opportunity of getting more at ſuch a 
1 1 85 
Polydorus was now as much alarmed as Theodoſius had 
been. He was convinced, from theſe precautions, of the 
truth of this information: he ſaw his danger, he per- 
_ ceived the drift of that advice which had induced him to 
treat Theodoſius with ſo much coolneſs and indifference, 
and was ſatisfied how much his friend had hazarded for 
him. „Good God! (cries he) how have I been infatua- 
ted!” He burſt into tears, the tears of ſenſibility ; — 
« Forgive me, Theodoſtus, forgive my improper and un- 
friendly conduct!“ The captain was in the ſecret, and 
corroborated every thing which had been told to Polydo- 
rus; the truſty ilave was allo defired to give his teſtimo- 
ny, who confirmed every ſyliable, of what bed been faid. 
After his ſurpriſe was a little abated, he aſked Theo- 
doſius what he would advife to be done. To induce him 
to ſpeak his mind with freedom, he declared that he would 
follow his directions implicitly, as he wastoo much agi- 
I tated 
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tated with the thought of his danger to judge or determine 
any thing for himſelf. The time was ſhort, and much 
was to be done. He had ſent ſome conſiderable remit- 
tances to England, but not ſufficient to maintain him in 
that ſtile of life which he had a right to expect. The 
captain engaged to wait another day, and it was agreed 
that he ſhould return to his houſe, and collect every thing 
valuable which he could poſſibly remove without ſuſpicion. 
It was fortunate that he had that day purchaſed ſeveral 
very valuable diamonds, which he had ſoon ſecured, and 
he employed his opportunity ſo well, that within the time 
limited he had ſent treaſure aboard to the value of five 
lacks of rupees. This he thought would be ſufficient 
with economy to ſupport him in a reputable ſtile of life, 
and the moment in which they ſet fail was to him the hap- 
pieſt of his exiſtence. He left the ſplendor and luxury of 
the Eaft, a magnificent houſe, and every means of gra- 
tified ambition, without a ſigh. He was happy in diveſt- 
ing himſelf of thoſe honours which had nearly brought 
them to ruin, and he was grateful to Providence, which 
had ſo powerfully interpoſed to his deliverance. The) 

arrived ſafe in England, after a ſpeedy paſlage, and too 

| meaſures to diſcover the whole of the plot, and to bring 
the perſons guilty of the premeditated violence to ac- 
count for their conduct. After being brought to Lon- 
don under a proper guard, they were obliged to ſubmit to 
the deciſion of a court of juſtice, and ſentenced to pay 
very heavy fines to the parties injured. Such was the 
conſequence of that firmneſs and reſolution which The- 
odoſius exerciſed to fave his friend; a firmneſs which not 
only prevented the execution of crimes the moſt flagrant 
that diſappointed envy and malice could project and re- 
ſolve on, but was the means of procuring ſuch a recom- 
pence, though inadequate to the crime, as made them 
both comfortable and happy through life. The advocates 
of juſtice applauded their vigorous exertion of ſpirit, and 
they long continued to enjoy the ſociety and converſation 
of all worthy and deſerving perſons, whilſt the others were 


execrated and deſpiſed for their complicated and deteſtable 
villainy. 


No. 12. 4 C POET RV. 
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POETRY. 


„ 
DEATH or Ma. HANDEL. 
5 I the midſt of the performance of his Lent Oratorio 
+ (1759) of the Meſſiah, nature exhauſted, he dropt his 
head upon the keys of the organ he was playing upon, 
and with difficulty was raiſed up again. He recovered his 


ſpirits, and went on with the performance till the whole 
was finiſned. He was carried home, and died. 


To melt the ſoul, to captivate the ear, 

Angels ſuch melody might deign to hear, ) 

To anticipate on earth the joys of heav'n, Sw 
_ *Twas Handel's taſk : to him that pow'r was giv'n. 


Ah! when he late attun'd Mefhah's praiſe, 
With ſounds celeſtial, with melodious lays ; 
A laſt farewell his languid looks expreſs d, 
And thus, methinks, th'enraptur'd crowd addreſt. 


* Adieu, my deareſt friends, and alſo you, 
Joint ſons of ſacred harmony, adieu! 
1 « Apollo, 
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Apollo, whiſp'ring, promts me to retire, 

« And bids me join the bright ſeraphic choir : 
« Oh ! for Elijah's car!“ great Handel cry'd : 
Me ſſiah heard his voice, and Handel died. 


THE 
SPORTSMAN. 


FT, when I've ſeen the new-fledg'd morn ariſe, 
1 And ſpread its pinions to the polar ſkies, 
Th' expanded air with gelid fragrance fan, 
Brace the flack nerves, and animate the man; 
Swift from the college and from cares I flew, 
For ſtudious cares ſolicit ſomething new,) 
rom tinkling bells that wake the truant's fears, 
 Andletter'd trophies of three thouſand years. 
Thro' length'ning ftreets with ſanguine hopes I glide, 
The fatal tube depending at my fide; 
No buſy vender dins with clam'rous call, 
No rattling carriage drives me to the wall; 
The cloſe-compacted ſhops, their commerce laid, 
In ſilence frown like manſions of the dead, | 
Save where the ſooty-ſhrowded wretch cries Sweep, [ 
Or drowſy watchman ſtalks in broken ſleep, | 
*Scap'd from the hot-brain'd youth of midnight fame, 
Whoſe mirth is miſchief, and whoſe glory ſhame; _ 
Save that from yonder ſtew the batter'd beau. 
With tott'ring ſteps, comes reeling too and fro. 
Mark how the live-long revels of the night 
Stare in his face, and ſtupify his fight ! 


4 C2 Mark 
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Mark the looſe frame, yet impotently bold, 

*T wixt man and beaſt, divided empire hold 
Amphibious wretch ! the prey of paſſion's tide, 
'The wreck of riot, and the mock of pride. 


But we, my friend, with aims far diffrent born, 
Seek the fair fields and court the bluſhing morn ; 
With ſturdy ſinews bruſh the frozen ſnow, 

While crimſon eolours on our faces glow, 
Since life is ſhort, prolong it while we can, 
And vindicat- the ways of health to man. 


_ Onward our courſe diverſified we bend, 
And right and left with anxious care attend; 
The poring ſpaniel, ſtudious as he goes, 
Scents ev'ry leaf that on the margin grows; 
Sudden he ſtops ; he eyes the plaſhy ſpring : 
The frighted ſnipe darts upwards on the wing, 
With ſhrill-ton'd pipe implores the paſhve air, 
In vain ; for death e'en perſecutes him there. 
Another ſprings ! but, happier in his flight, 
Scapes the loud gun, and vaniſhes from ſight. 


The ſport begun. 
Heav'n! what delights my active mind renew, 
When out- ſpread nature opens to my view: 
The carpet-cover'd earth of ſpangl'd white, 
The vaulted ſky juſt ting'd with purple light; 
The bufy blackbird hops from ſpray to ſpray, 
The gull, ſelf-balanc'd, floats his liquid way; 
The morning breeze in milder air retires, 


And riſing rapture all my boſom fires. 


While fervid flights my lifted fancy takes, 

The wary woodeock ruſtles through the brakes ; 

With haſty pinions wings his rapid courſe, | 

Till death purſues him, armed with double force; 

Fach gun diſcharg'd, and conſcious of its aim, 
Alſſerts the prize, and holds the dubious claim, 

Till chance decides the long-conteſted ſpoil, 
Proclaims the victor, and rewards his toil. 


Eg” | His 
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His luckleſs fate immediate to repair, 
The baffled ſportſman beats with forward care, 
Each buſh explores that plats the hedge with pride, 
Brooks at its feet, and brambles at its ſide. 
Another bird, juſt fluſhing at the ſound, 
Scarce tops the fence, then tumbles to the ground. 


Ah! what avails him now the varniſh'd die, 
The torroiſe-colour'd black, the brilliant eye, 
The pointed bill, that ſteer'd his vent'rous way 
From northern climes, and dar'd the boiſt*rous ſea; 
To milder ſhores in vain theſe pinions ſped, | 
Their beauty blaſted and their vigour fled. 


Thus the poor peaſant, ſtruggling with diftreſs, 

Whom rig'rous laws and rigid hunger preſs, 

In weſtern regions ſeeks a milder itate, 

| Braves the broad ocean, and reſigns to fate. 

Scarce well arriv'd, and lab'ring to procure 

Life's free ſubſiſtence and retreats ſecure, 

Sudden he ſees the roving Indian nigh, 

Fate in his hand and ruin in his eye. 5 

Scar'd at the fight, he runs, he bounds, he flies, 
Till, arrow-pierc'd, he falls, he faints, he dies. 
Unhappy man ! who no extreme could ſhun, 

By tyrants baniſh'd and by chance undone. 

In vain fair virtue fann'd the free-born flame, 

| Now fall'n alike to fortune and to fame. 


"Theſe to prevent be ſtill the ſtateſman's end, 
And this the taſk of ſov'reigns to attend. 
Be mine the care to range this ample field, 
Try what its ſprings and what its thickets yield, 
| Purſue the game that to the ſkies aſpire, 85 
Purſue the æther with ſucceſſive fire, 
Spring o'er the fence that bars my active mind, 
And rouſe my friend that ling' ring ſtays behind; 
Guard the ſteep bank to catch wich eager pains 
Ihe forward bound that ſcarce the margin gains; 
Or loudly laugh, when, diligently nice, 
He backward ilides, and bumps the crackling ice. 


And 
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And thou, dear ſpaniel ! friend in other form, 
Obſequious come, thy duty to perform, 
Whoſe fond affection ever glows the ſame, 
Lives in each look, and vibrates thro” thy frame; 
And thou, dear pointer, never devious ſtray, 
But ſearch the plains inquiſitively gay, 
With lengthen'd fide and ſapient noſe inhale 
The floating vapour of the ſcented gale. 
Oft! have ſeen thee, when the balanc'd year, 
By Libra weigh'd, rewarded Ceres' care, 
Thro' new ſhorn fields with active vigour bound, 
Snuff the freſh air, and traverſe all the ground; 
Or cautious tread, and ſtep by ſtep ſurvey, 
With keeneſt attitude the tim'rous prey ; 
Then, ſtatue-like, with lifted foot proclaim 
The partridge near, and certify the game. 
Where'er I range, whatever ſports purſue 
He ſtill attendant, and be ſtill in view. 


The day advanc'd, and waning to the Weſt, 
Demands a thought for reſpite and for reſt; 
Back to the city calls a ſudden eye, . 
Where varied beauties all in proſpect lie; 
The pointed ſteeples menacing the ſkies, 
The ſplendid domes that emulouſly riſe. 
Theſe to behold may pleaſe the vacant mind: 
More pleafing far the cottage of the hind, 
That yonder ſmokes, by ruſſet hawthorn hedg'd, 


By hay-yar d back'd, and ſide-long cow-houſe edg'd. 


Oft have I there my thirſt and toil allay'd, $ 
Approach'd as now, and dar'd the dog that bay'd ; 
The ſmiling matron joys to ſee her gueſts, 


Sweeps the broad hearth, and hears our free requeſts ; 


Repels her little brood that throng too nigh, 
The homely board prepares, the napkin dry, 
The new-made butter, and the raſher rare, 


The new-laid egg, that's dreſs'd with niceſt care; 


The milky ſtore, for cream collected firſt, 
Crowns the clean noggin, and allays our thirſt, 
While crackling faggots, bright'ning as they burn, 
Shew the neat cupboard and the cleanly churn; 
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The plaintive hen, the interloping gooſe, 
The lambkin dear that friſks about the houſe ; 
The modeſt maiden riſes from her wheel, 
Who unperceiv'd a filent look would ſeal ; 
Call'd, ſhe attends, aſſiſts with artleſs grace, 
The bloom of nature fluſhing on her face, 

That ſcorns the die which pallid pride c can lend, 
And all the arts which luxury attend. 


With fuel laden from the brambly __ 

Lo! forward comes the father of his flock, 

Of honeſt front; ſalutes with ruſtic gait, 
Remarks our fare, and boaſts his former ſtate, 
When many a cow, nor long the time remov'd, 
And many a calf his ſpacious paſture rov'd, 
Till rifing rents reduc'd them now to three, 
Abridg'd his farm, and fix'd him as we ſee; 
Yet, thanks his God, what fails him in his weakh 
He ſeeks from labour, and he gains from health; 
Then talks of ſport, how many wild ducks ſeen ! 
What flocks of widgeons too had fledg'd the green. 


While thus amus'd, and gladden'd with our * 

The haſty ev my calls us from the cot ; ; 

A ſmall gratuity dilates their heart, 

And many a bleſſing follows as we part. 

Nor you, ye proud, diſdain their ſtate to hear, 
The ſtate of nature crowns their frugal cheer, 

Tranſmitted pure from patriarchal times, 

I art unfathion'd to corruption's climes. | 

Jo you unknown their labours and their race, 

Alike unknown their innocence and peace; 

Secure from danger, as remov'd from fame, 
Their lives“ calm current flows without a name. 


Now had the twilight, veil'd i in gloomy. grey, 
Mourn'd the departure of retiring day; 
A darker hue the face of nature wears 
And ſcarce diſtin the diſtant town appears,— 


Back to our mind in ſwift ſucceſſion thron 


(4 cheat the time and ſteal the road along 7 
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The various ſports of all the ſummer paſt, 
When ling' ring long vacation came at laſt ; 
Imagination fondly ſports to tell 

How many grouſe, how many partridge fell. 


5 The riſing moon, with delegated ſway, 

Supplies the radiance of the d iſtant day, 

Reveals the various objects that we meet, 

And all the buſy tumults of the ſtreet. 
With head-long pace the vagrant hawker ſcours, 
And bloody news from lungs horrific pours, 

The dull diſcordant ballad-notes annoy, 

That mock the crowd with love's fantaſtic joy; .) 
The cumb*rous coach, with blazon'd pomp, that ſhews 
Where pamper'd pride and indolence repole; | 
While, cloſe behind, the ſhiv'ring female _ 


Parted from virtue, innocence, and eaſe. 


She, once the darling of her mother's arms, 
Her father's pride, and bleſt with blooming charms, 
Thro' all the village known for ſpotleſs fame, 

Fair was her beauty, fairer ſtill her name; 

Till the fly tempter urg'd inſidious ſuit, 

And lur'd her weakneſs to forbidden fruit; 
There periſh'd grace, her guardian honour fled, 

And fad remembrance mourns each bleſſings dead; 
Expell'd the paradiſe of native ſway, 

She wanders now to every vice a prey. 


Hear n bow unlike the pure, the tranquil "TRE 
Where rural mirth and rural manners reign; 
Where fimple cheer diſclaims the cares of wealth, 
And freſh” ning gales diffuſe the glow of health, 


TH E 
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THE 
* 0 WS. 
[ FROM JAGO'S POEMS, ] 


RE yellow Autumn from our plains retir'd, 
And gave to wintry ſtorms the varied year, 
The ſwallow-race, with foreſight clear inſpir'd, 
© Touthern elimes prepar'd their courſe to ſteer. 


On Damon's roof a grave aCombly fat ; ; 
His roof a refuge to the feather'd kind; 
With ſerious look he mark'd the nice debate, 
And to his Delia thus addreſs'd his mind. 


' Obſerve yon twitt” "ring flock, my onthe MET 
Obſerve and read the wond'rous ways of bw nz 
With us through ſummer's genial reign they ſtaid, 
And food and lodging to their wants were giv'n. 


But now, rem facred preſcience, wall they know 
1 he near approach of clemental ſtrife; 
The bluſtry tempeſt and the chilling ſnow, 
With ev'ry want and ſcourge of tender life, 


Thus taught, they meditate a ſpeedy giebt; : 
For this, een now, they prune their vig'rous wing; 
For this conſult, adviſe, prepare, excite, 
And prove their itrength in many an airy 1 ring. 


No ſorrow loads their breaſt, or ſwells their « eye, 
5 I 0 quit their friendly haunts or native home; 
Nor fear they, launching on the boundleſs ſky, 
In ſearch of future ſettlements, to roam. 


. | Tney 
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They feel a pow'r, an impulſe all divine, 
That warns them hence: they feel it, and obey. 

To this direction all their cares reſign, 
Unknown their deſtin'd ſtage, unmark'd their way. 


Well fare your flight, ye wild domeſtic race | 
Oh ! for your wings, to travel with the ſun | 
Health brace your nerves, and zephyrs aid your pace, 


Jill your long voyage happily be done | 


See, Delia, on my roof your gueſts to-day ; 
To- morrow on my roof your gueſts no more | 


Ere yet 'tis night, with haſſe they wing their way, 


To-morrow lands them on ſome ſafer ſhore. 


How juſt the moral in this ſcene convey'd ! 
And what without a moral would we read? 


Then mark what Damon tells his gentle maid, 


And with his leſſon regiſter the deed. 


*Tis thus life's cheerful ſeaſons roll away; 
Thus threats the Winter of inclement age; 


Our time of action but a ſummer's day, 


And earth's frail orb the ſadly- varied ſtage! 


And does no pow'r its friendly aid diſpenſe, 


Nor give us tidings of ſome happier clime ? 


Find we no guide in gracious Providence 


Beyond the ſtroke of death, the verge of time! 


Yes, yes, the ſacred oracles we hear, 


That point the path to realms of endleſs day ; 


That bid our hearts nor death, nor anguith fear, 


This future tranſport, that to life the way. 


Then let us time]v for our flight prepare, 


And form the ſoul for her divine abode ; 


Obey the call, and truſt the leader's care 


100 bring us ſafe through virtue's paths to God. 
8 | Let 
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Let no fond love for earth exact a ſigh, 
No doubts divert our ſteady tteps aſide; ; 
Nor let us long to live nor dread to die; 
Heav'n is our hope and Providence cur guide. 


EDWIN axp MARY. 
An EERGY: 


[FROM CUMMING'S POEM<.] 


OY dwells no more on Avon's winding ſtream ; 
No more is heard the ſhepherd's che. rtul lay; 
5 Nor more the blithſome nymphs dance on the green, 
Where the flocks feed and ſportive lambkins play. 


Why i is forſaken gentle Edwin's bow'r? 
The bow'r he form'd, when the roſe- bad hue 
Glo w'd on his cheek, freſh as the op'ning flow'r, 
Showing its charms to the enraptur'd VIew. 


When from his has the ſhining 8 hung, 
When fire and ſweetneſs ipark!'d from nis eyes, 

When muſic flow'd ſo ſweetly from his tongue, 
The ſacred muſes litten'd from the ſkies. 


No more on Aren $ hacks the Cakes reicice | 
Silent, alas ! is Edwin's verdant bow'r ; 5 
There now no more the voice of munc Hows, 
Which us'd ſo oft to Cheer the feſtive hour. 


For that lov'd youth now treads no more the plain; 
No more with glee he joins the thepherd's ſong; 
Now Mary ſmiles not midſt the gladiome ſcene, 
Noe leads the dance amidſt the youthful throng. 


. Upon 
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Upon their birth propitious heav'n (mil'd : 

Parental fondneſs rear'd their infant days 

Each morn they wak'd to joys ſerene and mild, 
As the ſoft breeze that on the bloſſom plays. 


The deareſt friendſhip form'd their tender minds; 
As years advanc'd that friendſhip grew to love ; 
That virtuous love which ſouls congenial binds, 
While in ſweet harmony the pathons move, 


Serene and pleaſant was the charming ſcene, 
Dnheeded flew the fleeting hours of joy, 

| Concealing in the mazes of their train 
What fate deſtin'd this pleaſure to deſt roy. 


Fair ſhone the morn; from ev'ry grove and glade 
The early birds ſung to the orieat beamz _ 

When blooming Edwin left his nuptial bed, 

Io bathe, O Avon, in thy fatal ſtream. 


Down ruth the torrents from the d ſtant hills, 
And dire deſtruction ſweeps aloun_ the plain, 
While chilling horror every boſom fills, _ 
And ſorrow burſts from every heart in vain, 
Oft Edwin tries the wiſh'd for ſhore to gain, 
Where ſhepherds mourn the friend they cannot fave z 
His nervous limbs combat the tide in vain:  _ 
O'erpower'd and ſpent he ſinks beneath the wave. 


Mary awakes.—She hears the voice of woe : 
Unuſual fears her gentle boſom pain; 
The cryital tears adown her boſom flow 

She calls on Edwin, but ſhe calls in vain. 


Forth now ſhe bends her ſteps with anxious care," 
Io ſeek her Edwin midſt the horrid ſcene ; 

Her treſſes flow upon her boſom fair, = 

« Edwin !” ſhe cries ! but, oh ! ſhe cries in vain. 


Nor 
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. Now, flow and penſive, near the ſhepherds drew, 
Bearing young Edwin breathleſs in their arms; 
The ſhades of death fit on his manly brow, 


Sunk are his eyes, and fled are all his charms. T 
C Weep on, 0 Mary!“ ſay the ſhepherd throng 


« We'll mourn with you the lovely Edwin” fate, 
We'll mourn the pride of ſwains. At times the ſong 
In plaintive {trains ſhall tell his virtues great“ 


| 


In filent woe the lovely Mary ſtands; | 
Her grief, too big, denies the friendly tear 
Her boſom heaves, to heav*n ſhe lifts her hands 1 3 

To heav'n aſcends her fad and ſilont pray” r. 


60 Stay, gentle ſhade! O lovely Edwin ſtay! ** 
At laſt the wretched Mary wildly cries |! 
Her ſnowy arms cling round his liteleis clay, 


Preſſing his pale cold lips, me Sroans and dies. 


Within one tomb the hapleſs pair were laid; ; 
By it the roſemary aud hawthorn bloom; 
The yew-tree yields a iolitary nade, 

And ſpreads around a e gloom. 


There no ankellow'd foot preſumes to tread, 
_—_— no rude hand dare pluck the verdant flow'r 1: 

htly the ſhepherds viſit the long ſhade, 
"Roa in ſweet ſtrains their plaintive ſorrows pour. 


Edwin and Mary s love is often ſung 

In ſofteſt notes, tun'd by the feeling muſe : 
Their ſacred virtues dwell on every tongue 3 ; 
Thro' ey ry heart their gentle pow'rs diffuſe, 


i There may the ſolemn Jens continual flow, 
And thither may the odorif'rous breath 
Of vernal ſpring and ummer ev'ning blow, 


Until * burit the n of death. 
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OW happy is the ruſtic peaſant's life! 
No j Jarring palſions {well his tranquil breaſt ; 
a 


r trom the crouded City's noiſe and ſtrife, 
Sound are his flumbers, for his heart's at reſt. 


Alike, in ſummer's heat or winter's ſnow, | 


_ Health paints his cheeks with colours all her own; 


Alike, when ſun-beams ſcorch or tempeſts blow, 
His ſheep are tended and his fields are ſown. 


Far from the dazzling j g joys of pomp and ſtate, 
He envies none their ſtill-increaſing ſtore ; 

Nor (hear and bluſh, ye vain ambitious great) 

Fears to be leſs, or wiſhes to be more. 


He ne'er for guilty lawleſs pleaſure roves, 
But, taught by nature, urg'd by choice to wed, 
From yonder hamlet calls whom beſt he loves; 
With her he ſhares his heart, with her his bed, 


To gild her worth he aſks no wealthy dow'r, 
His labour feeds her, while his arin defends ; 
In youth or age, in pain or pleaſure's hour, 


The ſame fond huſband and the beſt of friends. 


And ſhe, the faithful partner of his care, 
Soon as the folded flocks have ceas'd to graze, 
Soon as ſtill ev ning clouds the ſilent air 

Awakes the crackling faggot's cheerful blaze. 


He 6005 contented on his bomely cheer, 
While round his knees his prattling children play z ; 
And oft with pleas'd attention fits to hear 
The little hiſt'ry of their idle day. 


Thence tc the chaſte though homely bed he goes, 
| Where no baſe rival e'er was known to tray, 
There till the lark diſturbs his ſound repoſe, 


He unmoleſted lleeps the night away. 
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